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EDITORIAL NOTE 


THE past century has witnessed an erosion of earlier cul- 
tural values as well as a blurring of the distinctive characteristics of 
the world’s traditional civilizations, giving rise to philosophic and 
moral relativism, multiculturalism, and dangerous fundamentalist 
reactions. As early as the 1920s, the French metaphysician René 
Guénon (1886-1951) had diagnosed these tendencies and presented 
what he believed to be the only possible reconciliation of the legiti- 
mate, although apparently conflicting, demands of outward reli- 
gious forms, ‘exoterisms,, with their essential core, ‘esoterism’. His 
works are characterized by a foundational critique of the modern 
world coupled with a call for intellectual reform; a renewed exami- 
nation of metaphysics, the traditional sciences, and symbolism, 
with special reference to the ultimate unanimity of all spiritual tra- 
ditions; and finally, a call to the work of spiritual realization. 
Despite their wide influence, translation of Guénon’s works into 
English has so far been piecemeal. The Sophia Perennis edition is 
intended to fill the urgent need to present them in a more authori- 
tative and systematic form. A complete list of Guénon’s works, given 
in the order of their original publication in French, follows this 
note. 

The present volume, first published at the close of World War II, 
is based on a series of articles on initiation originally written 
between 1932 and 1938 for Le Voile d’Isis (later renamed Etudes Tradi- 
tionnelles). Initiation is presented as essentially the transmission, by 
the appropriate rites of a given tradition, of a ‘spiritual influence’. 
This transmission is, precisely, the ‘beginning’ (initium) of the spiri- 
tual journey, and is indispensable for the one who wishes to embark 
on a spiritual way. The work is unique in giving a comprehensive 
account both of the conditions of initiation and of the characteris- 
tics of organizations qualified to transmit it, and has led to some 
controversy regarding the distinction it draws between the initiatic 
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and the mystical paths, which some believe to be one and the same. 
Related articles were later published (1952) in the posthumous col- 
lection Initiation and Spiritual Realization. 

Guénon frequently uses words or expressions set off in ‘scare 
quotes’. To avoid clutter, single quotation marks have been used 
throughout. As for transliterations, Guénon was more concerned 
with phonetic fidelity than academic usage. The system adopted 
here reflects the views of scholars familiar both with the languages 
and Guénon’s writings. Brackets indicate editorial insertions, or, 
within citations, Guénon’s additions. Wherever possible, references 
have been updated, and current English editions substituted. 

The present translation is based on the work of Henry Fohr, 
edited by his son Samuel Fohr. The text was checked for accuracy 
and further revised by Patrick Moore and Marie Hansen. For help 
with selected chapters and proofreading thanks go to John Riess and 
John Champoux, and, for final reviews, to Brian Latham and John 
Herlihy. A special debt of thanks goes to Cecil Bethell, who revised 
and proofread the text at several stages and provided the index. 
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PREFACE 


We have received repeated requests to select from the 

pages of the journal Etudes Traditionnelles those of our articles that 

bear directly on the theme of initiation and to publish them 

together in one volume. It was not possible for us to satisfy these 

requests at once, for we are of the opinion that a book must be 

something more than a mere collection of articles, all the more so in 

this case as these particular articles were written at the inclination of 
the moment and often in answer to questions. We had therefore first 

to revise, complete, and arrange them differently, and that is what 
we have done here. We have not, however, wanted to make of this a 
more or less complete and, as it were, ‘didactic’ treatise; such a thing 
might be conceivable if it were strictly necessary and involved only 
the study of one particular form of initiation, but since on the con- 
trary we are here dealing with initiation in general, it would amount 
to an altogether impossible task, for an indefinite number of ques- 
tions could be raised—the very nature of the subject resisting any 
set limit—so that there could not be the slightest pretension of hav- 
ing treated them all. In the end, all that one can do is to examine 
certain aspects, to look at them from certain points of view which, 
even if their importance is immediately evident, still leave out many 
others equally worthy of consideration. This is why we thought that 
the word ‘perspectives’ would best characterize the content of the 
present work, the more so because, even with respect to the ques- 
tions treated, it is no doubt impossible to completely ‘exhaust’ a sin- 
gle one of them, It also goes without saying that we could not repeat 
here what we have already said on the same subject in other books, 
but must rest content to refer the reader back to these books when- 
ever necessary; moreover, in the order of ideas with which all our 
writings are concerned, everything is linked together in such a way 
that it would be impossible to proceed otherwise. 


cS 
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We have just said that our intention is essentially to treat ques- 
tions which concern initiation in general; it must therefore be 
understood that when we refer to this or that specific initiatic form 
we are doing so as an example only, so as to specify and better 
explain what might remain vague without the help of these particu- 
lar cases. It is important to stress this especially where Western 
forms are concerned, in order to avoid any kind of ambiguity or 
misunderstanding; if we refer to these forms so frequently, it is 
because the ‘illustrations’ we can derive from them often seem to be 
more easily accessible to the general reader than others, as these 
forms are already familiar to many; and it should be clear that this is 
entirely independent of what one may think of the present state of 
the organizations in which these initiatic forms are conserved and 
practiced. When we realize the degree of degeneration of the mod- 
ern West, it is only too easy to understand that many things of a tra- 
ditional order, and all the more so of the initiatic order, could 
scarcely subsist there except as vestiges largely misunderstood by the 
very people charged with their safekeeping; and it is just this that 
makes possible the appearance, alongside these authentic remnants, 
of the numerous ‘counterfeits’ upon which we have already had 
occasion to remark, for it is only in such conditions that they can 
deceive and be taken for what they are not. However that may be, 
the traditional forms in themselves always remain independent of 
these contingencies, and we would add further that when we come 
to consider these same contingencies, and speak, not of initiatic 
forms but of the state of initiatic and pseudo-initiatic organizations 
in the West today, we are stating facts with no other intention or 
concern than expressing the truth in this regard as disinterestedly as 
possible, just as we will treat everything else to be considered in the 
course of our study, from which each is free to draw the conclusions 
he finds appropriate. We do not take it upon ourselves to maneuver 
anyone either toward or away from any organization whatsoever; 
nor do we propose that anyone seek initiation either here or there, 
or refrain from doing so, for this in no way concerns us and could 
never be our role. Some will perhaps be surprised that we insist on 
this point so strongly, and in truth such an emphasis is called for 
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only by the incomprehension of so many of our contemporaries, as 
well as the dishonesty of far too many of them; unfortunately, indi- 
viduals, even coming from apparently quite opposite positions, 
have so often attributed to us all sorts of intentions we have never 
had that we must take all necessary precautions in this regard, 
though we dare not describe these as sufficient, for who can foresee 
everything that some people are capable of inventing? 

It should occasion no surprise, then, that we often elaborate on 
commonly held errors and confusions regarding the subject of initi- 
ation, for, besides the clear benefit of dispelling them, it is precisely 
in noting them that we have frequently been led to see the necessity 
for a closer treatment of particular points that otherwise we would 
have thought self-evident or at most to require very little explana- 
tion. It is important to note that some of these errors are made not 
only by the profane or by pseudo-initiates, which would hardly be 
extraordinary, but also by members of authentically initiatic organi- 
zations who, in their respective circles, are counted among the “illu- 
minati’. This is perhaps one of the most striking proofs of the 
present state of degeneration to which we have referred. In this 
regard, we think that without too great a risk of its being interpreted 
in a distorted way we can express our wish that among the represen- 


" tatives of these organizations at least a few can be found for whom 


these present reflections will contribute to their knowledge of what 
initiation really is; however, we do not entertain any more exagger- 
ated hopes in this regard than we do for the overall possibilities of 
restoration that the West may yet possess. Still, while there are 
clearly some who are more deficient in genuine knowledge than in 


good will, such good will alone is not sufficient, for the question is — 


really just how far their intellectual horizons can be extended and 
whether they are qualified to pass from virtual to effective initiation; 
in any event, we can do no more than provide information from 
which those who are able may benefit to the extent that their dispo- 
sitions and circumstances permit. Such people will certainly never 
be numerous, but as we have often said, it is not numbers that are 
important in things of this order, although a sufficient number 
must be present to properly constitute an initiatic organization. 
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Until now, the few experiments we know about that have been 
attempted along these lines have for various reasons not developed 
far enough to allow any judgment of their results, results that might 
have been different had the circumstances been more favorable. 

It is quite clear that by its very nature the modern ambiance is 
and always will be one of the principal obstacles, in the initiatic 
domain as in every other, to any attempt at a traditional restoration 
in the West. While it is true in principle that the initiatic domain, 
because of its ‘closed’ character, should be safe from hostile external 
influences, the existing organizations have in fact long since permit- 
ted their entry, and certain ‘breaches’ are now too wide to be easily 
repaired. For example, in adopting the administrative forms of sec- 
ular governments these organizations have opened themselves to 
hostile actions that otherwise would not have been effective and 
would simply have come to nothing; such an imitation of the pro- 
fane world constitutes, moreover, one of those inversions of normal 
relationships characteristic of the modern disorder. Today one 
would have to be blind not to see the manifest consequences of this 
‘contamination’, and yet we strongly doubt that many know their 
real cause; the mania for ‘societies’ is so entrenched that most of our 
contemporaries are unable to conceive of the simple possibility of 
getting along without purely external forms, but for this reason 
such tendencies are the very thing that must be resisted by anyone 
wishing to attempt an initiatic restoration on a truly secure founda- 
tion. But we will not go further with these preliminary reflections 
for—let us repeat—it is not for us to actively intervene in attempts 
of this nature, for our only intention is to point out a course to 
those willing and able to so engage themselves. Furthermore, our 
remarks are in no way limited in application to any particular initi- 
atic form, for above all else they pertain to the fundamental princi- 
ples common to all initiation, of both East and West. Indeed, the 
essence and aim of initiation is always and everywhere the same, 
only its modalities differing as a result of adaptation to different 
times and places; to which we hasten to add, in order to avoid mis- 
understanding, that adaptation is legitimate only when it shuns all 
‘innovation’, that is, the product of a merely individual caprice; 


instead, as with traditional forms in general, initiation must always 
and unequivocally proceed from a ‘non-human’ origin, lacking 
which it is in truth neither tradition nor initiation but only one of 
those ‘parodies’ so often encountered in the modern world that 
come from nothing and lead to nothing, and so do not really repre- 
sent anything but a pure and simple nothingness, if one may so 
express it, unless they be perhaps the unconscious instruments of 
something far worse. 
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THE INITIATIC 
ey MYSTICAL PATHS 


Topay the esoteric or initiatic domain and the mystical 
domain — or, if one prefers, their respective points of view — are 
often confused, and in a manner that does not always seem entirely 
disinterested. Moreover, this represents a fairly new attitude, or at 
least one that has become more widespread in recent years within 
certain circles, which is why we thought it necessary to begin by 
clarifying our position on this point. It is currently the fashion so to 
speak among those with limited horizons to construe all Eastern 
doctrines as ‘mystical’, including those that lack even a semblance of 
the outward aspects that could justify such an attribution; naturally, 
the origin of this false interpretation is to be traced to certain orien- 
talists, whose conclusions indeed may not have derived originally 
from any clearly defined ulterior motive but rather from their 

incomprehension and their habitual and more or less unconscious 
bias of relating everything to Western points of view.! Others, how- 
ever, have subsequently seized upon this false assimilation and, see- 
ing how they could exploit it for their own ends, have done their 
utmost to propagate this idea outside the special and limited world , 


1. Thus it is that, especially since the English orientalist R. A. Nicholson took it 
into his head to translate tasawwuf by mysticism, it has been accepted by Westerners 
that Islamic esoterism is something essentially ‘mystical’; and even in this case they 
do not speak of esoterism, but only of mysticism, which is to say that they have 
ended by veritably substituting the one point of view for the other. And the worst of 
jt is that on questions of this kind the opinions of the orientalists, who know of 
such things only through books, obviously count for more in the eyes of the great 
majority in the West than do the opinions of those who have a direct and effective 


knowledge of them! 
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of the orientalists and their clientele; and this is more serious, not 
only because the confusion in question becomes more widespread 
in this way but also because it is not difficult to discern here unmis- 
takable signs of an attempt at ‘annexation’, against which we must 
be on our guard. Indeed, those to whom we refer can be considered 
to be the most ‘serious’ deniers of esoterism, namely the religious 
exoterists who refuse to admit anything whatsoever beyond their 
own domain, but who doubtless consider this assimilation or 
annexation’ more clever than a crude negation. To see how some of 
them devote themselves to disguising as ‘mysticism’ the most obvi- 

_ ously initiatic doctrines, it would truly seem that this task assumes 
for them a particularly urgent character.? Nevertheless, there may 
truly be something in this same religious domain to which mysti- 
cism belongs, something which in certain respects could better lend 
itself to an assimilation, or rather to an appearance of assimilation. 
This is what is called ‘asceticism’, for this at least is an ‘active’ 
method rather than the absence of method and ‘passivity’ that char- 
acterize mysticism, a subject to which we shall return.? But it goes 
without saying that these similarities are quite external; besides, for 
its part asceticism has perhaps only limited objectives, too limited 
to be used with benefit for initiatic purposes, whereas in the case of 
mysticism one never knows just where one is headed, and this very 
vagueness no doubt lends itself to confusion. Yet those who make 
attempts of this kind deliberately, as well as those who do so uncon- 
sciously, seem not to suspect that in everything pertaining to initia- 
tion there is really nothing vague or nebulous, for on the contrary it 
is as precise and ‘positive’ as can be, so that initiation by its very 
nature is in fact incompatible with mysticism, 


2. Others attempt to disguise the Eastern doctrines as ‘philosophy’, but this 
false assimilation is perhaps less fundamentally dangerous than the other by reason 
of the narrow limitations of the philosophical point of view itself. In any case the 
hardly succeed in making their assimilations of any interest at all because of ihe 
peculiar way they present these doctrines, the results of all their efforts conveyin 
nothing but a prodigious impression of ennui, ss 

; 3. We can cite as an example of ‘asceticism’ the Spiritual Exercises of Saint Igna- 
tius of Loyola, whose mind was incontestably as unmystical as can be, and which 
were probably inspired at least partially by certain initiatic methods of ‘che ori- 
gin that he of course applied to an entirely different end. 


RENNIN 





This incompatibility does not, however, derive from what the 
word mysticism itself implied originally, for this meaning quite 
obviously refers to the ancient ‘mysteries’, that is, to something that 
on the contrary belongs to the initiatic order. Nonetheless, this is 
one of those words that can in no way be understood only from its 
etymology but must be considered strictly in light of the meaning 
imposed by usage, which is in fact the only one currently attached 
to it. Since the current meaning of ‘mysticism’ has been established 
for centuries it is not possible to use this term to designate anything 
else, and it is this current meaning that we say does not and cannot 
have anything in common with initiation, firstly because mysticism 
in this sense pertains exclusively to the religious or exoteric domain, 
and then also because the mystical path differs from the initiatic 


s essential characteristics, which difference is such as to 


path in all it 
reover that 


render the two truly incompatible. Let us make clear mo 
this incompatibility is one of fact rather than of principle, for we in 
no way deny the at least relative value of mysticism or its legitimate 
place in certain traditional forms; the initiatic and mystical paths 
can thus perfectly well coexist, but we only wish to stress the 
impossibility of following both paths simultaneously, and this with- 
out prejudging the end to which each may lead, although because of 
the profound difference between the domains involved one knows 
in advance that these ends cannot actually coincide. 

We have observed that the confusion leading some people to see 
mysticism where there is not the faintest trace of it results from the 
tendency to reduce everything to Western points of view, mysticism 
properly speaking being exclusively Western and, what is more, 
specifically Christian. In this connection we have noticed some- 
thing curious enough to warrant our attention here. In a book 
that we have already mentioned elsewhere,°® Henri Bergson, oppos- 
ing what he calls ‘static religion’ to ‘dynamic religion; sees the lat- 
ter’s highest expression in mysticism, which as a matter of fact he 


a comparison with the ‘dry 


4. It would be interesting in this connection to draw 
would take us beyond the 


way’ and the ‘moist way’ of the alchemists, but that 


framework of the present study. 
5. The To Sources of Morality and Religion. On this subject see The Reign of 


Quantity and the Signs of the Times (hereafter cited as Reign of Quantity), chap. 33- 
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scarcely comprehends and which he admires especially for what we 
on the contrary find vague and in certain respects even defective. 
But what is truly strange, coming from a ‘non-Christian’, is that his 
‘complete mysticism’, however unsatisfactory may be his conception 
of it, is nonetheless that of the Christian mystics. Because of his low 
regard for ‘static religion’, he is all too prone to forget that these 
mystics are Christians before they are mystics, or at least he improp- 
erly places mysticism at the very origin of Christianity in order to 
justify their being Christians; and, in order to establish a kind of 
continuity between Christianity and Judaism, he ends by trans- 
forming the Jewish prophets into ‘mystics’ as well, evidently having 
“not the slightest idea of the character of the prophets’ mission or of 
the nature of their inspiration.® Be that as it may, if Christian mysti- 
cism, however distorted or diminished its conception, is in his eyes 
the true model, the reason is easy to see, for strictly speaking 
scarcely any other mysticism exists, and even the mystics he calls 
‘independent’ (whom we would sooner call ‘aberrant’) draw their 
real inspiration, albeit unknowingly, only from Christian ideas 
denatured and more or less entirely emptied of their original con- 
tent. This fact too, like so many others, escapes our philosopher, 
who does his best to discover some ‘outlines of the future mysticism’ 
prior to Christianity even though something altogether different is 
involved here. He even supplies us with several pages on India that 
bear witness to an unbelievable lack of understanding. When: he 
turns to the Greek mysteries, the comparison, based on the etymo- 
logical relationship noted above, is reduced to a ridiculous play on 
words; for the rest, Bergson is himself forced to admit that ‘most of 
the mysteries had nothing to do with mysticism’; but then why does 
he speak of them using that word? As to what those mysteries were, 
he represents them in the most ‘profane’ manner possible; ignorant 
of everything having to do with initiation, how could he under- 
stand that here as well as in India there was something that in no 
way belonged to religion, something that went incomparably fur- 
ther than his ‘mysticism’; even, let us add, than authentic mysticism, 


ii at mysticism properly speaking is in fact to be found only in 
 flassicisi — that is, in very recent times. 
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which by the very fact that it exists within the purely exoteric 
domain also necessarily has its limitations?” 

We do not propose to describe here all of the differences that in 
fact separate the initiatic and mystical points of view, for that would 
require an entire volume. Our intention is above all to insist that 
initiation has characteristics entirely different from, and indeed even 
contrary to, those of mysticism, which is enough to demonstrate 
that these two ‘paths’ are not only distinct but also incompatible in 
the sense that we have already explained. One often hears it said that 
mysticism is ‘passive’ whereas initiation is ‘active’; this is certainly 
true, but only if one determines precisely what is meant by this. In 
the case of mysticism the individual simply limits himself to what is 
presented to him and to the manner in which it is presented, having 
himself no say in the matter; and let us immediately add that in this 
lies his principal danger, for he is thus ‘open’ to every kind of infl- 
uence, and generally, with only rare exceptions, he will not have the 
doctrinal preparation necessary for any discrimination among 
them.8 In the case of initiation, on the contrary, the individual is the 
source of the initiative toward ‘realization’, pursued methodically 
under rigorous and unremitting control, and normally reaching 


7. Alfred Loisy wanted to reply to Bergson and argue against him that there is 
only one ‘source’ of morality and religion; in his capacity as specialist in the ‘history 
of religions’ he prefers the theories of Frazer and Durkheim, as well as the idea of 
continuous ‘evolution’ to one characterized by abrupt mutations. In our opinion all 
of this is equally worthless, but there is at least one point on which we must con- 
cede that he is right, and he no doubt owes this to his ecclesiastical education. 
Thanks to this he is more familiar with the mystics than Bergson is, and points out 
that they never put forth the least conjecture about anything bearing the slightest 
resemblance to an ‘elan vital’ (Bergson had evidently wanted to make of them ‘pre- 
Bergsonian Bergsonians’, which hardly accords with simple historical truth), and 
he is also justly astonished to see Joan of Arc placed among the mystics. Let us note 
in passing, as it really should be put on record, that Loisy begins his book with a 
rather amusing confession: ‘The author of the present short treatise, he declares, ‘is 
not aware that he has any particular inclination for questions of a purely specula- 
tive order? Now this at least is a Jaudable frankness; and since he has said it of his 
own accord we willingly take him at his word! 

8. This character of ‘passivity’ also explains, though it in no way justifies, the 
modern errors that tend to confuse the mystics either with ‘mediums’ or with ‘sen- 
sitives’ (as this word is understood by the ‘psychics’), or simply with the infirm. 
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beyond the very possibilities of the individual as such. We must not 
fail to add that this initiative alone does not suffice, for it is quite 
evident that the individual cannot surpass himself through ioe 
efforts; but what should be emphasized here is that it is this initiative 
that necessarily provides the point of departure for any ‘realization’ 
on the part of the initiate, whereas the mystic lacks such an initiative 
even in the case of things that clearly do not in any way go beyond 
the domain of individual possibilities. This distinction may alread 
seem quite clear, since it establishes without question that one a 
not simultaneously follow the initiatic and mystical paths, but it is 
nevertheless insufficient, for it still addresses only the most emnterie 
aspect of the matter, and in any case it is far from explaining all the 
necessary conditions for initiation. But before we undertake a stud 
of these conditions a few more confusions must first be dispelled. ‘ 
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MAGIC @& 
MYSTICISM 


Tus confusion of initiation with mysticism is largely due 
to those who for whatever reasons wish to deny expressly the reality 
of initiation by reducing it to something else; on the other hand, in 
such circles as those of the occultists, replete with all their unwar- 
ranted initiatic pretensions, there is a tendency to include as integral 
aspects, if not as essential elements, of the initiatic domain numer- 
ous things altogether foreign to it, among which magic is often the 
most prominent. The factors behind this error also explain why 
magic presents especially grave dangers for modern Westerners, the 
chief one being the tendency to attribute excessive importance to 
‘phenomena’, to which their development of the experimental sci- 
ences bears witness. If they are so easily seduced by magic and 
entertain such illusions as to its real import, this is because it Is 
indeed also an experimental science, although certainly quite differ- 
ent from those the academic world designates by this term. We must 
not deceive ourselves on this point: this is an order of things that 
contains absolutely nothing ‘transcendent’; if such a science, like 


can be legitimized by its connection with those 


every other science, 
in accordance 


higher principles upon which everything depends, 
with the general conception of the traditional sciences, it can still 
only be situated in the last rank of secondary and contingent appli- 
cations, among those furthest from these principles, which there- 
fore must be regarded as the most inferior of all. This is how magic 
is considered in all the civilizations of the East, and although it can- 
not be denied that magic exists there, it is far from being held in 
esteem as Westerners very often imagine because they are too easily 


disposed to project onto others their own tendencies and ideas. 
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Even in Tibet, as well as in India and China, where the practice of 
magic is something of a ‘specialty’, it is left to those incapable of ris- 
ing to anything higher. This of course does not imply that others 
cannot in exceptional circumstances and for limited purposes also 
occasionally produce phenomena outwardly similar to those of 
magic, but the objective and even the means employed are really 
altogether different. Besides, confining ourselves to what is known 
of these things in the West, we need only consider the stories sur- 
rounding both saints and sorcerers to see how similar are the facts 
in both cases; and this shows quite clearly, contrary to the belief of 
the modern ‘man of science’, that phenomena of whatever kind can 
never prove anything in themselves. ! 

Now it is obvious that illusions about the value and importance 
of these things considerably augment their danger, and what is par- 
ticularly problematic for those Westerners who ‘dabble in magic’ is 
their complete ignorance, unavoidable in the current state of affairs 
and in the absence of any traditional teaching, of what is involved in 
such matters. Even leaving aside both the many mountebanks and 
charlatans who in short do nothing but exploit the credulous, and 
the simple-minded fantasists who would improvise a ‘science’ of 
their own design, those who would seriously study these phenom- 
ena lack both the necessary data to guide them and an organization 
to support and protect them and are thus reduced to a sort of crude 
empiricism, reminding one of children who, left to themselves, 
want to handle redoubtable forces without knowing anything about 
them; and if deplorable accidents too often result from such impru- 
dence we should not be unduly surprised. 

Speaking of accidents, we especially want to point out the risks of 
mental imbalance to which those who act in this way are exposed, 
such disequilibrium being an all too frequent consequence of com- 
munication with what some call the ‘vital plane’, which is nothing 
other than the domain of subtle manifestation envisaged particu- 
larly in those modalities nearest to the corporeal order and so most 
easily accessible to the average man. The explanation is simple 
enough, for it is exclusively a matter of the development of certain 


L. Cf. Reign of Quantity, chap. 39. 
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individual possibilities, often of a rather inferior order; and if this 

development proceeds in an abnormal, that is, disordered and 

inharmonious way that precludes the development of higher possi- 

bilities, it is natural and even inevitable that such a result should fol- 

low, not to mention the reactions—in no way negligible and some- 

times even terrible—of all types of forces with which the individual 

unthinkingly puts himself in contact. We say ‘forces’ with no incli- 

nation to be more specific because the matter is of little importance: 
to our present concerns; vague as it is, we prefer this word to ‘enti- 

ties’, which, at least for those not sufficiently accustomed to certain 
symbolic ways of speaking, has the risk of too easily evoking more 
or less fantastical ‘personifications’. As we have often had occasion 
to explain, this ‘intermediary world’ is much more complex and 
extensive than the corporeal world; still, the study of both worlds 
comes within the purview of the ‘natural sciences’ in the truest sense 
of the term, and to see in the former anything more is, we repeat, to 
delude oneself in a most peculiar way. There is absolutely nothing in 
this intermediary world that belongs to the ‘initiatic’ any more than 
to the ‘religious’ domain; indeed, we find herein many more obsta- 
cles than supports to reaching a genuinely transcendent knowledge, 
a knowledge completely different from that of the contingent sci- 
ences, a knowledge which contains no trace of any ‘phenomenalism, 
depending only on pure intellectual intuition, which alone is pure 
spirituality. 

After applying themselves for a considerable time to the search 
for extraordinary phenomena, or what passes for such, some people 
for various reasons eventually tire of it all or become disappointed 
by insignificant results that fall short of their hopes. It is worth not- 
ing that often these same people then turn to mysticism,” for aston- 
ishing as it may seem at first glance, this latter still satisfies similar 


2. It also sometimes happens that others, after having truly entered into the ini- 
tiatic way, and not just into the illusions of the pseudo-initiation about which we 
have been speaking, abandon that way for mysticism; the motives are then natu- 
rally quite different and mainly of a sentimental order, but whatever they may be we 
must see above all in such cases the consequence of some defect in initiatic qualifi- 
cations, at least as concerns the aptitude to realize effective initiation; as a typical 
example one could cite Louis-Claude de Saint-Martin. 
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needs and aspirations, although under another form. Certainly, we 
are far from denying that mysticism in itself may have a character 
much more elevated than magic; nonetheless, if we look more 
deeply, we soon realize that at least from a certain point of view the 
difference is not as great as one might imagine, for here again it is in 
fact only a matter of ‘phenomena’, visions, or the other tangible and 
sentimental manifestations that characterize the domain of individ- 
ual possibilities alone.* In mysticism, then, illusion and disequilib- 
rium are far from being left behind, and although they may manifest 
themselves here in unaccustomed forms they are no less dangerous 
and are even aggravated in a sense by the passive attitude of the 
mystic who, as stated before, leaves the door open to every influence 
that may present itself, whereas the magician is granted at least a 
measure of protection by the active attitude he attempts to maintain 
with respect to these same influences, which certainly does not 
mean, however, that in the end he is not often overwhelmed by 
them. Moreover, it is also true that the mystic is almost always too 
easily the dupe of his own imagination, the productions of which, 
without his suspecting it, become almost inextricably mixed with 
his genuine ‘experiences’. For this reason we must not exaggerate 
the importance of the ‘revelations’ of the mystics, or at least we 
should never accept them without verification.* The interest of cer- 
tain visions consists only in their many points of agreement with 
traditional information clearly unknown to the mystic concerned;> 
but it would be a mistake, and even a reversal of normal relation- 
ships, to wish to find in this a ‘confirmation’ of this traditional infor- 
mation, which in no way requires it and which is on the contrary 
the only guarantee that the visions in question are something more 
than the mere product of individual imagination or fantasy. 


3. Naturally, this is not to say that the phenomena in question pertain solely to 
the psychological order, as certain moderns claim. 

4. This attitude of prudent caution, necessitated by the natural tendency of 
mystics to ‘divagation’ in the proper sense of the word, is in any case the one that 
Catholicism invariably observes with respect to them. 

5. The visions of Anne Catherine Emmerich can be cited here as an example. 
[See The King of the World, chap. 8, n12. Ev.] 
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VARIOUS ERRORS 
CONCERNING 
INITIATION 


In order to prepare the ground, we do not think it super- 
fluous to recall here certain additional errors concerning the nature 
and aim of initiation, for everything we have had occasion to read 
on this subject over the years has brought almost daily proof of 
widespread misunderstanding. We cannot of course think of under- 
taking here a kind of ‘survey’ in which we would methodically 
examine every error in detail—a tedious and uninteresting exercise; 
better to confine ourselves to a consideration of certain ‘typical’ 
cases, which has the further advantage of sparing us from having to 
make direct references to particular authors or schools, for it should 
be understood that these remarks have an import altogether inde- 
pendent of any question of ‘personalities’ — or rather, to speak more 
precisely, of individualities. 

We would first of all remind the reader, without wishing to stress 
the point unduly, of the all too prevalent notion that initiation 
belongs to a merely ‘social’ or ‘moral’ order,! which latter are much * 
too limited and so to speak ‘terrestrial’, although, as we have often 
stated elsewhere, the crudest error is often not the most dangerous. 


1. This is the point of view of most modern Masons, and it too is limited to the 
same exclusively ‘social’ terrain where those who combat them are arrayed, proving 
once again that initiatic organizations lend themselves to attack from without only 
within the limits of their own degeneration. 
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To cut short all confusion we will only say that such notions do not 
even apply to that preliminary aspect of initiation that antiquity 
designated by the expression ‘lesser mysteries’; as we shall explain 
further on, these do indeed concern the human individuality, but 
have to do with the integral development of its possibilities and 
therefore go beyond the corporeal modality through which activity 
is exercised in the domain common to all men. We can hardly see 
the value or even the justification of a so-called initiation limited to 
repeating what is most banal in profane knowledge — what is ‘within 
everyone’s reach’ —all the while disguising itself under a more or 
less enigmatic form. In saying this we do not deny that initiatic 
knowledge may have applications in the social order as well as in all 
other orders, but this is an altogether different question. First of all, 
such contingent applications in no way constitute the aim of initia- 
tion any more than the secondary traditional sciences constitute the 
essence of a tradition, and then they also have an intrinsic quality 
that sets them apart, for they are derived from principles having 
nothing to do with current precepts of ‘morality’, especially the cele- 
brated ‘lay morality’ dear to many of our contemporaries; and in 
any case, the traditional applications proceed in ways that by the 
very nature of things cannot be comprehended by the profane and 
are therefore very far from what someone once called ‘the preoccu- 
pation with living properly’. He who restricts himself to ‘moralizing 
about symbols, no matter how laudable his intentions, will certainly 
not produce any work of initiation; but we will return to this later 
when we treat the initiatic teachings more directly. 

Errors more subtle, and so the more to be feared, sometimes arise 
when a ‘communication’ with superior states or ‘spiritual worlds’ is 
mentioned in connection with initiation, for this involves the all too 
frequent illusion that something is ‘superior’ simply because it 
appears to be in some way extraordinary or ‘abnormal’, We will 
recall here what we have said elsewhere about the confusion of the 
psychic with the spiritual, which is the error most often committed 
in this regard,” for the psychic states in fact have nothing ‘superior’ 
or ‘transcendent’ about them, but are merely a part of the individual 


2. See Reign of Quantity, chap. 35. 
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human state;3 and when we speak of superior states of the being we 

mean, and without any abuse of language, exclusively the supra- 

individual states. Some worsen the confusion and make ‘spiritual’ 

almost synonymous with ‘invisible’ by indiscriminately taking as 
‘spiritual’ all that is not accessible to the ordinary and ‘normal’ 

senses; in just this way for example we have seen the term ‘etheric’ 
applied to what is quite simply that part of the corporeal world of 
least density! In such a climate one greatly fears that the ‘communi- 
cation’ in question will turn out to be nothing more than ‘clairvoy- 
ance’ or the exercise of some other psychic faculty of similar 
insignificance, even if it were genuine. This is what in fact always 
happens, for in the final analysis this is the orientation of all the 
modern Western pseudo-initiatic schools, some of which even 
expressly take as their aim ‘the development of the latent psychic 
powers in man’. We will return later to this question of alleged ‘psy- 
chic powers’ and the illusions to which they lend themselves. 

Yet there is more to this, for we must admit that with some indi- 
viduals there really is communication with the superior states; how- 
ever, this is still far from being adequate to characterize initiation. In 
fact, such a communication is also established by rites, particularly 
religious rites, of a purely exoteric order; and we should not forget 
that in such a case spiritual influences, and not only psychic ones, 
do indeed play a role, although for ends quite different from those of 
the initiatic domain. All that is authentically traditional may be gen- 
erally defined as the intervention of a ‘non-human element, but the 
presence of this common feature is not sufficient reason to permit 
of our failing to make the necessary distinctions, and in particular 
of conflating the religious and initiatic domains, or of seeing at 
most a simple difference of degree when there is really a difference of 
nature, and indeed of a profound nature. This confusion is espe- 
cially frequent among those who claim to study initiation ‘from the 
outside’, moreover with intentions that can differ greatly; therefore 


3. Following the geometric symbolism explained in The Symbolism of the Cross, 
these modalities of a single state are simple extensions developing in the horizontal 
direction, that is on one and the same level, and not in the vertical direction that 
characterizes the hierarchy of the superior and inferior states of the being. 
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it is necessary to denounce such confusion formally: esoterism is 
not the ‘interior’ aspect of a religion but is essentially something 
other than religion, even when its base and support are found 
therein, as happens in certain traditional forms, in Islam for exam- 
ple;* and initiation is not some sort of special religion reserved for a 
minority, as those seem to imagine who speak of the ancient mys- 
teries as ‘religious.° It is not feasible for us to develop here all the 
differences that separate the religious and initiatic domains, which 
task would certainly carry us even further afield than the mystical 
domain, itself only a part of the former. For our present purposes it 
must suffice to emphasize that religion considers the human: being 
exclusively in his state of individuality and does not aim to bring 
him beyond it but rather to assure him of the most favorable condi- 
tions in this state,° whereas the essential aim of initiation is to gO 
beyond the possibilities of this state and to effect a passage to the 
superior states, and even finally to lead the being beyond every con- 
ditioned state of whatever kind. 

Concerning initiation, it follows that mere communication with 
the superior states cannot be regarded as an end but only as a point 
of departure. If this communication must be established at the very 
start by the action of a spiritual influence, it is only to permit the 
prospective initiate effectively to take possession of these states and 
not simply, as in the order of religion, to have ‘grace’ descend upon 
him, a ‘grace’ that does link him to these states in a certain way but 
does not grant him entry to them. To express this in a manner per- 
haps more easily understood we can say that if, for example, some- 
one can communicate with angels without thereby ceasing to be 
himself, that is to say remaining enclosed in the conditions of 
human individuality, he will not be any the more advanced from the 


- It is to emphasize this and to avoid any ambiguity that we deem it proper to 
set Islamic esoterism’ or ‘Christian esoterism’, and not, as some do, ‘esoteric Islam’ 
oF esoteric Christianity’; it is easy to see that the point being made here is no mere 
nuance, 
ae ie are aware that the expression ‘mystery religions’ is one of those that recur 

: antly in the specialized terminology adopted by the ‘historians of religions. 
age of course, itisa question of the human state envisaged in its integrality, 

ing the indefinite extension of its extra-corporeal prolongations. 
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initiatic point of view,’ for here it is not a matter of communicating 
with beings in an ‘angelic’ state but of realizing such a supra-indi- 
vidual state oneself; not of course as a human individual, which 
would obviously be absurd, but insofar as the being that manifests 
itself as a human individual in a certain state also contains the possi- 
bilities of all other states. All initiatic realization is therefore essen- 
tially and purely ‘interior’, just the opposite of that ‘going out of 
oneself’ that constitutes ‘ecstasy’ in the proper and etymological 
sense of the word;$ this is certainly not the only difference but it is at 
least one of the major differences between the mystical states, which 
belong entirely to the religious domain, and the initiatic states. It is 
indeed this point to which we must always return eventually, since 
the confusion of the initiatic with the mystical point of view— the 
insidious character of which we have emphasized from the outset — 
is capable of deceiving minds that would not be caught by the more 
crude deformations of modern pseudo-initiations and that might, 
without too much difficulty, come to understand what initiation 
really is, if they did not encounter these subtle errors along the way, 
errors seemingly put there expressly to deflect them from such an 
understanding, 


7. From this one can see how greatly those who wish, for example, to attribute 
an initiatic value to writings such as those of Swedenborg are deceived. 

8. It goes without saying, moreover, that this ‘going out of oneself’ has abso- 
lutely nothing in common with the supposed ‘astral journeys’ that play so great a 
role in occultist fantasies. 
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CONDITIONS FOR 
INITIATION 


We can now return to the question of the conditions 
necessary for initiation. Although it seems self-evident, we should 
begin by saying that the first of these conditions is a sini natural 
aptitude or disposition without which all effort would be in vain, for 
the individual obviously can only develop those possibilities he 50 
Sesses at the outset; this aptitude, forming what some call ‘initicbil 
ity’, properly constitutes the requisite ‘qualification’ demanded b 
all initiatic traditions. This condition is moreover the only one ate 
is In a Certain sense common to both initiation and mysticism, for it 
is clear that the mystic must likewise have a particular natriral dis- 
position, though one entirely different from, and even in certain 
ways opposed to, that of the ‘initiable’ person. But in addition to 
being necessary for the mystic, this condition is also sufficient: no 
other need be added, as circumstances will take care of the rest and 
facilitate the passage from ‘potency’ to ‘act’ of those possibilities 

contained in the disposition in question. This is the direct result of 
that passivity’ we mentioned earlier: in such a case it could never be 
a question of any effort or personal exertion of whatever sort: th 
mystic will have nothing to effect, indeed he will even have to a 
himself carefully against this, as something that might ide: hi 
path} whereas in the case of initiation, and its ‘active’ charecee 
> 


L Ce eae eT ; 
ae a As cue arenes we will undertake later about other aspects of 
ications it will be seen that this question i 
n is really much more complex 
— cg aie at first gather from the very general notion we give of it here. : 
- Thus theologians not without reason readily see a ‘false mystic’ in anyone 
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this exertion constitutes a further condition no less necessary than 
the first, without which the passage from potency to act, or ‘realiza- 
tion’, could never be accomplished.* 
More remains to be said, however, for we have developed this dis- 
tinction between initiatic ‘activity’ and mystical ‘passivity’ in the 
first instance in order to make the point that initiation requires a 
condition that could never obtain in mysticism; but there is another 
condition no less necessary that we have not yet mentioned and that 
in a way falls between those alluded to above. This condition is in 
fact the most characteristic of all, that is to say that which allows us 
to define initiation in such a way as to preclude any possible misun- 
derstanding and to avoid confusing it with anything else whatso- 
ever, a point we must insist upon all the more as Westerners are 
often rather prone to ignore it or to minimize its importance. As a 
result, initiation is more clearly delimited than mysticism could 
ever be, and for which no such condition exists. Indeed it is often 
very difficult, if not altogether impossible, to distinguish false mys- 
ticism from true, for the mystic is by very definition isolated and 
‘irregular’, and sometimes does not himself know just what he is. 
The fact that any genuine knowledge he possesses is not in its pure 
state but is always conditioned by a mixture of sentiment and imag- 
ination is far from simplifying the matter; in any case, there is 
something in mysticism that escapes all control, which we can 
express by saying that for the mystic there are no ‘means of recogni- 
tion’.4 One could also say that the mystic has no ‘genealogy’, that he 


3, One result of this among others is that while doctrinal knowledge is indis- 
pensable for the initiate—since a theoretical understanding of it is for him a pre-,. 
liminary condition to any ‘realization’—it can be wholly lacking in the mystic; from 
this often comes a strange incapacity in the latter to express himself intelligibly, not 
to mention many possibilities for error and confusion. The knowledge in question 
has of course absolutely nothing to do with any outward instruction or profane 
‘knowledge’, which is here of no value whatsoever—as we will Jater explain—and is 
even, given modern education, rather an obstacle than an aid in many cases. A man 
might very well not know how to read or write yet nonetheless reach the highest 
degrees of initiation, and such cases are not so rare in the East, whereas there are 
those who in the eyes of the profane are ‘scholars’ and even ‘geniuses’ who are not 
‘initiable’ in any degree whatsoever. 

4. By this we do not mean words or outward and conventional signs, but that of 
which such means are really only the symbolic representation. 
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is a mystic only by a kind of ‘spontaneous generation’, expressions 
easily enough understood and requiring no further explanation. 
How then can anyone venture to claim unequivocally that one per- 
son is authentically a mystic and another is not, when to all appear- 
ances they are the same? On the contrary, imitations of initiation 
can be detected without fail by the absence of that condition we 
have just alluded to, and which is nothing other than attachment to 
a regular, traditional organization. 

There are ignorant persons who imagine that one ‘initiates’ one- 
self, which is a contradiction in terms; forgetting, if they ever knew 
it, that the word initium means ‘entrance’ or ‘beginning’, they con- 
fuse initiation understood in its strict etymological sense with the 
work that must be accomplished subsequently in order that this ini- 
tiation, at first virtual, may become more or less fully effective. 
Understood in this way, initiation is what all traditions designate as 
the ‘second birth’; and how could a being act by itself before being 
born?> We are well acquainted with the objection: if the human 
being is truly ‘qualified’, he already carries in himself the possibilities 
to be developed, and if this is the case, why could he not realize 
these through his own efforts, without any outside intervention? 
Now such a thing can indeed be entertained in theory provided that 
one see it as the case of a man ‘twice-born’ from the first moment of 
his individual existence; however, if that is not impossible in princi- 
ple, it is nonetheless impossible in fact, in the sense that it contra- 
dicts the established order of our world, at least in its present 
conditions. We are not in that primordial epoch when all men natu- 
rally and spontaneously possessed a state that today is only attached 
to a high degree of initiation;® and even so, in such an epoch the 
very word ‘initiation’ could not have any meaning. We are instead in 
the Kali- Yuga, that is, in a time when spiritual knowledge has 
become hidden and only a few are able to attain it, provided they 
place themselves within the conditions required for obtaining it. 


5. Let us recall the elementary scholastic adage, “To act one first must be.’ 
6. This is what is indicated in the Hindu tradition by the word Hamsa, the name 
given to the sole caste that existed in the beginning and strictly sideking designat- 
ing a state that is ativarna, that is to say above the distinction of present-day castes. 





Now one of these conditions is precisely that which we are discuss- 
ing, just as another is that effort of which men of the first ages had 
no need at all, since spiritual development was effected in them just 
as naturally as bodily development. 

What is involved, therefore, is a necessary condition imposed in 

conformity with the laws governing our present world, something 
perhaps better understood by recourse to an analogy: all beings that 
will develop in the course of a cycle are from the very beginning 
contained as subtle embryos in the ‘World Egg’ ; this being so, one 
might well ask why they are not born into the corporeal state by 
themselves rather than through parents; nor is this an absolute 
impossibility, and we can conceive of a world where things would 
happen in this way, although such a world is in fact not ours. We 
reserve, of course, the question of anomalies, for it may be that there 
are exceptional cases of ‘spontaneous generation’; and in the spiri- 
tual order, we ourselves have just applied this expression to the case 
of the mystic. But we added that the mystic is ‘irregular’, whereas 
initiation is essentially ‘regular’, having nothing to do with anoma- 
lies. Besides, we would have to understand just how far such cases 
can extend, as they, too, must ultimately be under the rule of some 
law, for nothing can exist except as an element of the total and uni- 
versal order. This alone, upon reflection, would be a sufficient cause 
for us to think that the states realized by the mystic are not precisely 
the same as those realized by the initiate, and that if their realization 
is not subject to the same laws as his, it is because something differ- 
ent is indeed involved; but since we have established enough for our 
present purposes, we can now leave aside the case of mysticism alto- 
gether and turn exclusively to that of initiation. 

It remains now to clarify the role of attachment to a traditional 
organization, which could of course never exempt one from the 
necessary inner work that each must accomplish by himself; it is, 
rather, a preliminary condition for such work effectively to bear 
fruit. It must henceforth be understood that those who have been 
made depositaries of initiatic knowledge cannot communicate this 
knowledge in the same way that a secular teacher communicates to 
his pupils bookish formulas that they need only store in their mem- 
ories, for what is involved here is something that is in its very 
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essence ‘incommunicable’ since it concerns states that are realized 
inwardly. What can be taught are only the preparatory methods for 
obtaining these states; what can be furnished from the outside in 
this respect is only an aid, a support, that greatly facilitates the work 
to be accomplished, and also a control that dispels those obstacles 
and dangers that may present themselves. All this is far from negli- 
gible, and he who is deprived of it runs a high risk of failure, but this 
alone would still not entirely justify what we said about a necessary 
condition, for this was not really what we had in view, at least 
immediately. This is a secondary consideration (somewhat under 
the heading of consequences) coming after initiation understood in 
" the strict sense we have explained, and involving an effective devel- 
opment of the virtuality that initiation establishes; but then again it 
is necessary before all else that this virtuality pre-exist. So we must 
understand the initiatic transmission proper in another way, and we 
could not characterize it better than by saying that it is essentially 
the transmission of a spiritual influence. We will return to this later 
for fuller treatment, limiting ourselves for the moment to determin- 
ing more precisely the role played by that influence in mediating 
between the natural aptitude of the individual at the outset and the 
work of realization that he will accomplish later. 

Elsewhere we have explained that the phases of initiation, as also 
those of the Hermetic ‘Great Work’—which is one of its symbolic 
expressions—reproduce those of the cosmogonic process;” more 
than any other consideration, this analogy, based directly on the 
correspondence of ‘microcosm’ with ‘macrocosm’, allows us to clar- 
ify the questions that concern us here. We can say that the aptitudes 
or possibilities included in the individual nature are, in themselves, 
first of all only a materia prima, that is, a pure potentiality, where 
nothing is developed or differentiated.’ Here is that dark, chaotic 


7, See The Esoterism of Dante, chap. 8. 

8. It goes without saying that strictly speaking this is a materia prima only ina 
relative sense, not in the absolute sense, but this distinction is not important from 
our present point of view. Moreover, it is the same with the materia prima of a 
world such as our own, which, being already determined in a certain way is, with 
respect to universal substance, really only a materia secusnda (cf. Reign of Quantity, 
chap. 2), so that even in this respect the analogy with the development of our world 
from initial chaos is quite exact. 
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state that initiatic symbolism equates with the profane world and in 
which the being that has not yet attained the ‘second birth’ finds 
itself. For this chaos to begin taking form and organizing itself, an 
initial vibration must be communicated to it by the spiritual pow- 
ers, which the Hebrew Genesis designates as Elohim; this vibration 
is the Fiat Lux that illuminates the chaos and is the necessary start- 
ing-point for all later developments. From the initiatic point of view 
this illumination consists precisely in the transmission of the spiri- 
tual influence we have just mentioned.’ Thereafter, and by virtue of 
this influence, the spiritual possibilities of the being are no longer 
the simple potentiality they were before but have become a virtual- 
ity ready to be made actual within the various stages of initiatic 
realization. 

We can summarize all our preceding remarks by saying that initi- 
ation implies three conditions that present themselves successively 
and correspond respectively to the terms ‘potentiality’, ‘virtuality’, 
and ‘actuality’: (i) ‘qualification’, consisting in certain possibilities 
inherent in the nature of the individual, which is the materia prima 
upon which the initiatic work is to be effected; (ii) transmission, by 
means of filiation with a traditional organization, of a spiritual infl- 
uence giving to the individual the ‘illumination’ that will allow him 
to order and develop those possibilities that he carries within him- 
self; and (iii) interior work by which, with the help of ‘adjuvants’ or 
exterior ‘supports’ (as needed, and especially in the first stages), this 
development will be gradually realized as the individual passes stage 
by stage through the different degrees of the initiatic hierarchy and 
is led to the final goal of ‘Deliverance’ or the ‘Supreme Identity’. 


9. Whence expressions like ‘shedding light’ and ‘receiving light’, used with 
respect to the initiator and the initiated, respectively, to designate initiation in the 
restricted sense, that is the transmission here in question. It will also be noted that 
the septenary number attributed to the Elohim relates to the form of initiatic orga- 
nizations, which must be an image of the cosmic order. 
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INITIATIC 
REGULARITY 


WE have said that affiliation with a regular traditional 
organization is not only a necessary condition of initiation but even 
constitutes initiation itself in the strictest sense as defined by the 
etymology of the word, and which is everywhere represented as a 
‘second birth’ or as a ‘regeneration’: a ‘second birth’ because it opens 
to the being a world other than that in which the activity of its cor- 
poreal modality is exercised, a world that will provide the field for 
the development of its higher possibilities; and a ‘regeneration’ 
because it re-establishes for this being the prerogatives that were 
natural and normal in the first ages of humanity, when man had not 
yet fallen away from his original spirituality, as he would do in later 
ages, to sink ever-deeper into materiality, and because, as the first 
step in his realization, it will lead to the restoration in him of the 
‘primordial state’, which is the fullness and perfection of human 
individuality lying at the unique and invariable center from which 
the being can thereafter rise to higher states. 

We must now re-emphasize a key point: this affiliation must be 
real and effective, and a so-called ‘ideal’ affiliation, as is sometimes 
fancied today, is wholly vain and ineffectual.! This is easy to under- 
stand since it necessarily involves the transmission of a spiritual 
influence which must be effected according to definite laws. These 


1. For examples of this so-called ‘ideal’ affiliation, by which some have gone so 
far as to claim to have revived traditional forms that have entirely disappeared, see 
Reign of Quantity, chap. 36. We shall return to this point later. 
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laws, while obviously different from those that govern the forces of 
the corporeal world, are no less rigorous, and despite profound 
differences there is a certain analogy between them in virtue of the 
continuity and the correspondence obtaining among all the states 
or degrees of universal Existence. It is this analogy that allows us to 
speak for example of a ‘vibration’ in regard to the Fiat Lux, by which 
the chaos of spiritual potentialities is illuminated and ordered, 
although this in no way involves vibrations of a perceptible kind like 
those studied by physicists, any more than the ‘light’ in question can 
be identified with that grasped by the visual faculty of the corporeal 
organism.? But while these ways of speaking are necessarily sym- 
bolic since they are founded on analogy or correspondence, they are 
nonetheless legitimate and strictly justified in that such analogy and 
correspondence does truly exist in the very nature of things, and in 
a certain sense even extends much further than might be supposed.? 
We shall have to return to these considerations more fully when we 
come to initiatic rites and their efficacy; for the moment it will 
suffice to recall that the laws in question must be taken into 
account, lacking which the end in view could no more be attained 
than could a physical effect be produced outside the conditions 
required by the laws governing its production. And as soon as it is a 
matter of an effective transmission there must obviously be a real 


2. Expressions such as ‘intelligible light’ and ‘spiritual light’, or others equiva- 
lent to them, are well-known in all traditional doctrines, both Western and Eastern; 
we will note in particular here only the assimilation, in the Islamic tradition, of the 
Spirit (ar-Rith) in its very essence to the Light (an-Niir). 

3. The incomprehension of this kind of analogy, mistakenly taken for an iden- 
tity, together with the observation of a certain similarity in modes of action and 
exterior effects, has led some to a mistaken and rather crudely materialistic idea, 
not only of psychic or subtle influences, but of spiritual influences themselves, 
which they assimilate purely and simply to ‘physical’ forces in the narrowest sense 
of this word, such as electricity or magnetism; and from this same incomprehen- 
sion has also come, at least in part, the all too widespread project of trying to forge 
a connection between traditional knowledge and the point of view of modern and 
profane science—an absolutely vain and illusory idea, since these are things that do 
not even belong to the same domain; and besides, the profane point of view itself is 
strictly speaking illegitimate. Cf. Reign of Quantity, chap. 18. 
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contact, whatever may be the modalities by which this contact is 
established— modalities that will naturally be determined by the 
laws governing the action of spiritual influences to which we have 
just alluded. 

Several important consequences, both for the individual who 
aspires to initiation and for initiatic organizations themselves, result 
immediately from this necessity for an effective affiliation, and it is 
these consequences that we now propose to examine. We know that 
for some, and perhaps for many, these considerations will be quite 
unpleasant, either because they will disturb the too comfortable and 

overly ‘simplistic’ notion they have formed of initiation, or because 
they will destroy certain unjustified claims and more or less self- 
seeking assertions that lack any authority; but these are things we 
could not even in the least refrain from saying, since here as else- 
where we are, and could only be, concerned with the truth. 
First of all, as to the individual, it is evident from what we have 
just said that even if he really has the intention of affiliating himself 
with a tradition of which he may have some ‘exterior’ knowledge, 
his intent to undergo initiation in no way suffices by itself for true 
initiation.’ Initiation has nothing to do with ‘erudition’, which, as 
with everything that relates to profane knowledge, is without value 
here; neither has it anything to do with dreams or fantasies, any 
more than with sentimental aspirations of some kind. It would truly 
be all too easy if, in order to say one is initiated, it was enough to 
read books, even if they were the sacred scriptures of an orthodox 
tradition, accompanied if one likes by their most deeply esoteric 
commentaries; or vaguely to imagine some past or present organi- 
zation to which one complacently attributes (and all the more easily 
the less well it is known) one’s own ‘ideal’, a word used indiscrimi- 
nately nowadays for anything and everything, and which really 
means nothing at all. This would also do away entirely with the pre- 
liminary question of ‘qualification’, for each person, being naturally 


4, We mean by this not only a fully effective initiation but even only one that is 
merely virtual, following the distinction required here and which we shall consider 
more precisely. 





inclined to consider himself ‘well and duly qualified’, and standing 
thus as both judge and jury in his own case, would without diffi- 
culty surely find excellent reasons (excellent at least in his own eyes 
and according to his own particular fancies) for considering himself 
initiated without further formalities; and we see no reason why he 
should stop while things are going so well and not claim for himself 
at one fell blow the most transcendent degrees as well, Have those 
who imagine that they can “initiate themselves’ really reflected on 
these rather awkward consequences that their position implies? 
Under these conditions there would be no more selection or con- 
trol, no more ‘means of recognition’ in the sense in which we have 
already used this expression, no more hierarchy, and, of course, no 
more transmission of anything at all; in a word, no remnant of what 
essentially characterizes initiation and of what in fact makes it what 
it is; and yet this is what some people, with an astonishing igno- 
rance, dare to put forward as a ‘modern’ conception of initiation 


- (very modern indeed, and most worthy of secular, democratic, and 


egalitarian ‘ideals’), without even suspecting that, instead of having 


" to do with at least ‘virtual’ initiates—which, after all, is still some- 


thing—one would thereby be reduced to the merely profane wrong- 
fully posing as initiates. 

But let us end these digressions which can appear trifling. If we 
feel obliged to speak of them briefly, it is because the incomprehen- 
sion and intellectual disorder that unhappily characterize our time 
permit their propagation with a deplorable ease. What must be 
clearly understood is that initiation has to do exclusively with seri- 
ous matters and ‘positive’ realities (“positive’ being a word we would 
willingly use had profane ‘scientists’ not so abused it). Either one 
accepts things as they are or one no longer speaks of initiation, for 
there is no possible middle ground between these two attitudes, and 
it is better to frankly renounce initiation altogether than to give its 
name to what is only a vain parody of it, one without even the out- 
ward appearances that certain other counterfeits, of which we shall 
have to speak shortly, at least make an effort to retain. 

To return to the starting-point of this digression, we will say that 
the individual must not only have the intention of being initiated 
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but he must be ‘accepted’ by a regular traditional organization that 
is qualified to confer initiation on him, that is, to transmit the spir- 
itual influence without the help of which he could never, despite all 
his efforts, free himself from the limitations and impediments of the 
profane world. It may happen that, by reason of a lack of ‘qualifica- 
tions’, his intention, however sincere, may meet with no response, 
for it is not a question of sincerity, nor of ‘morality’, but it is solely a 
matter of ‘technical’ rules relating to ‘positive’ laws (a word we 
employ again for want of one more adequate) that impose them- 
selves with as ineluctable a necessity as do, in another order, the 
physical and mental conditions indispensable to the exercise of cer- 
‘tain professions. Such a person can never consider himself initiated, 
whatever may be the theoretical knowledge he otherwise acquires; 
and one must in any case presume that even in this respect he will 
never go very far (naturally we are speaking of a true though still 
exterior knowledge and not of mere erudition, that is, of an accu- 
mulation of notions requiring the memory alone, as in profane 
teaching); for beyond a certain degree theoretical knowledge itself 
normally presupposes the requisite ‘qualification’ for initiation that 
will enable him to transform theory, by interior ‘realization’, into an 
effective knowledge. Thus no one can be prevented from developing 
the possibilities he truly bears within himself; in short, only those 
are turned away who deceive themselves about their own qualifica- 
tions and believe they can receive something that is really incompat- 
ible with their individual nature. 

Passing now to the other side of the question, that concerning ini- 
tiatic organizations themselves, we will say this: it is all too evident 
that one can only transmit what one possesses; it is necessary, then, 
that an organization truly be the repository of a spiritual influence if 
it is to be able to communicate this influence to those attached to it; 


5. By this we do not mean only that it must be a strictly initiatic organization, 
to the exclusion of any other kind of traditional organization, which is after all only 
too obvious, but further that this organization must not belong to a traditional 
form outwardly foreign to the individual in question. There are even cases where 
what one could call the ‘jurisdiction’ of an initiatic organization is yet more limited, 
such as that of an initiation based on a craft, which can only be conferred on those 
belonging to this craft or at least having certain very definite ties to it. 
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and this immediately excludes all the pseudo-initiatic groups, so 
common in our time, that lack any authentically traditional charac- 
ter, Under these conditions an initiatic organization could hardly be 
the product of an individual fantasy; unlike a profane association it 
cannot be established by the initiative of a few people who decide to 
meet after adopting certain forms. Even if these forms are not 
wholly invented but are borrowed from truly traditional rites of 
which the founders have some acquaintance through their ‘erudi- 
tion’, this will not make them any the more valid, for without a reg- 
ular filiation the transmission of the spiritual influence is impossible 
and non-existent, so much so that in such cases there can only bea 
common counterfeit of initiation. With all the more reason is this so 
for the purely hypothetical, not to say imaginary, reconstitutions of 
traditional forms long since disappeared, like those of ancient Egypt 
or Chaldea for example; even if these forms were seriously meant to 
establish a link to the tradition to which they belonged they would 
be no more efficacious, for in reality one can only attach oneself to 
something that actually exists, and even then it is necessary, as we 
said in regard to individuals, to be ‘accepted’ by the authorized rep- 
resentatives of the tradition in question, so that an apparently new 
organization will only be legitimate if it is as it were a prolongation 
of a pre-existing organization, maintaining without interruption 
the continuity of the initiatic ‘chain. 

In all of this we are after all only expressing in other words and 
more explicitly what we have already said above about the necessity 
for an effective and direct affiliation, and the vanity of an ‘ideal’ one; 
and no one should be duped in this regard by the names certain 
organizations adopt without warrant, hoping thereby to lend them- 
selves an air of authenticity. Thus, to take an example that we have 
already cited elsewhere, there exist a multitude of groups of recent 
origin who call themselves ‘Rosicrucian’ without having even indi- 
rect and roundabout contact with the true Brotherhood of the 
Rose-Cross, and without even knowing what this really was since 
they almost invariably imagine it as a ‘society’, which is a gross and 
indeed a specifically modern error. For the most part one should see 
nothing more here than the desire to put on an imposing title, or to 
impress the gullible; but even in the most favorable case, that is to 
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say when it is conceded that some of these groups arise from a sin- 
cere desire to attach themselves ‘ideally’ to the Brotherhood of the 
Rose-Cross, this would still essentially amount to nothing from the 
initiatic point of view. What we are saying about this particular 
example applies equally to all the organizations invented by occult- 
ists and ‘neo-spiritualists’ of every sort, who, whatever their claims, 
can truly be classified only as ‘pseudo-initiatic’ because they have 
absolutely nothing real to transmit, for what they offer is nothing 
but a counterfeit and all too often even a parody or a caricature of 
initiation.® 


6. Investigations we were obliged to undertake long ago on this subject led us to 
the formal and indubitable conclusion that we must clearly state here without con- 
cern for the passions it risks exciting in various quarters: if one leaves aside the case 
of possible survivals of certain rare groups of medieval Christian Hermeticists— 
which were in any case very restricted—it is a fact that among all the organizations 
with initiatic claims that exist in the Western world today, there are only two that 
can claim an authentically traditional origin and a real initiatic transmission, how- 
ever degenerate they both may be through the ignorance and incomprehension of 
the vast majority of their members. These two organizations, which to tell the truth 
were originally only one, although with multiple branches, are the Compagnon- 
nage and Masonry. All the rest is only fantasy or charlatanism, when it does not 
conceal something worse, and in this order of ideas there is no invention so absurd 
or so extravagant that in our time it has no chance of succeeding and being taken 
seriously, from occultist dreams about ‘astral initiations’ to the commercially moti- 
vated American system of ‘initiations by mail’! 

[The Compagnonnage is closely related to Freemasonry, but is largely restricted 
to France, where it is still an active presence. In the Middle Ages various craft orga- 
nizations, such as Guénon describes, were especially to be found in proximity to 
the great cathedrals, giving rise in England to the Masonic Lodges, in France to the 
Compagnonnage, and in Germany to the Bauhiitte, according to some sources. The 
origins of these organizations, as Guénon intimates, are undoubtedly somewhat 
more complex than this, and some people prefer to regard them as vestiges from 
earlier times that, during the period of the Crusades, assumed a significance in 
their own order analogous in a certain way to that of the Knights Templars and the 
Orders of Chivalry in theirs. What does seem clear is that unlike Masonry, the 
Compagnonnage was originally grouped around four ancient crafts: the Stonema- 
sons, the Carpenters, the Joiners, and the Locksmiths (ironworkers). The word 
Compagnonnage itself, of course, derives from the Latin cum pants, ‘sharers of the 
bread, as does its English cognate ‘companion’. Por an excellent summary of this 
subject see Bro. Peter Fischel, ‘Le Compagnonnage and its Survival in France 
Today, Ars Quatuar Coronatorum 79 (1966): pp 203~215. Ep.] 
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As another consequence of the foregoing let us add that even 

where an initiatic organization is in fact involved, the members have 
no power to change its forms at whim or to alter them in their 
essentials, This does not exclude certain possibilities of adaptation 
to circumstances, but these are much rather imposed on individuals 
than willed by them, and they are circumscribed by the need not to 
injure the means that ensure the conservation and transmission of 
the spiritual influence of which the organization in question is the 
repository. If this condition is not met, the result will be a veritable 
rupture with the tradition and the organization will thereby lose its 
‘regularity’. Besides, an initiatic organization cannot validly incor- 
porate in its own rites elements borrowed from traditional forms 
other than that in which it is itself established;” such elements could 
only be adopted in a wholly artificial way and would represent noth- 
ing more than superfluous fantasies without any initiatic efficacy; 
they would consequently add absolutely nothing real, although, 
because of their heterogeneity, their presence could occasion trouble 
and disharmony. Moreover, the danger of such mingling is far from 
being limited to the initiatic domain, and this is a point important 
enough to merit separate treatment. The laws that direct the han- 
dling of spiritual influences are too complex and delicate for those 
without sufficient knowledge of them to modify ritual forms arbi- 
trarily and with impunity, where everything has its purpose, the 
exact import of which is very likely to escape them. 

The clear result of all this is the nullity of individual initiatives 
with respect to the establishment of initiatic organizations, whether 
it be a question of their origin or of the forms they adopt, and it can 
be noted here that in fact there exist no traditional ritual forms to 
which any specific individual authors can be assigned. It is easy to 
understand why this must be so if one considers that the essential 
and final goal of initiation transcends the domain of the individual- 
ity and its particular possibilities, something impossible were one 


7, Thus some have recently tried to introduce into Masonry, a Western initiatic 
form, elements borrowed from Eastern doctrines, about which they have only a 
very superficial knowledge. An example of this will be found in The Esoterism of 


Dante, chap. 3. 
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reduced to means of a purely human order, From this simple obser- 
vation, and without even going to the heart of the matter, it can 
therefore be immediately concluded that the presence of a ‘non- 
humar’ element is necessary, such indeed being the character of the 
spiritual influence whose transmission constitutes initiation strictly 
speaking. 
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SYNTHESIS 
e~ SYNCRETISM 


WE were just saying that it is not only useless but some- 
times even dangerous to mix ritual elements belonging to different 
traditional forms, and that this is true not only for the initiatic 
domain, which was what we first had in mind, but in reality is so for 
the entire traditional domain. We believe it will not be without 
interest to consider this question in all its generality, although it 
may seem to divert us somewhat from considerations relating more 
directly to initiation. Since the mixing in question represents more- 
over only a particular case of what can properly be called “syncre- 
tism’, we should begin by clarifying what is meant by this word, all 
the more so in that those of our contemporaries who claim to study 
traditional doctrines—without at all getting to their essence, espe- 
cially those who consider them historically and in a purely scholarly 
way—very often have the irksome tendency of confusing ‘synthesis’ 
with ‘syncretism’. This observation applies generally to the ‘profane’ 
study of doctrines of the exoteric order as well as to those of the eso- 
teric order; moreover, the distinction between them is rarely made 
as it should be, and thus the so-called ‘science of religions’ treats of a 
multitude of things that in reality have nothing ‘religious’ about 
them, as, for example, the initiatic mysteries of antiquity mentioned 
above. This ‘science’ clearly affirms its ‘profane’ character, in the 
worst sense of the word, by asserting in principle that only someone 
outside all religions and so having only an altogether external 

understanding of them (we should rather say ‘outside of tradition’, 
without specifying any of its particular modalities), is qualified to 
consider religion ‘scientifically’, The truth is that under the pretext 
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of disinterested knowledge there hides a clearly anti-traditional 
motive, a ‘criticism’ that for its promoters, and perhaps less con- 
sciously for their followers, is meant to destroy all tradition, and of 
which the prejudice is to see in tradition only a collection of ave 
logical, social, or other purely human facts. We will not dwell on 
this further, for besides the fact that we have often spoken of it else- 
where, our present intention is only to point out a confusion that 

although very characteristic of this special mentality, can obvious! 
also exist independently of this anti-traditional motive. : 

‘Syncretisny in its true sense is nothing more than a simple juxta- 
position of elements of diverse provenance brought together ‘from 

the outside’ so to speak, without any principle of a more profound 
order to unite them. Obviously such an aggregation cannot really 
constitute a doctrine any more than a heap of stones makes a build- 
ing, and if it sometimes gives the impression of doctrine to those 
who look at it only superficially, this is an illusion that cannot stand 
up under even modest scrutiny. One need not look very far to find 
good examples of such syncretism. Modern counterfeits of tradition 
like occultism and Theosophy are basically nothing else,! fragmen- 
tary notions borrowed from different traditional forms, generally 
poorly understood and more or less deformed, are herein mixed 
with ideas belonging to philosophy and to profane science. There 
are also philosophical theories patched together almost entirely 
from fragments of other theories, where syncretism usually takes 
the name of ‘eclecticism’, but in the final analysis this is less serious 
than the preceding situation since it is, after all, only philosophy, 
that is to say profane thought, which at least does not pretend do be 
something it is not. 

In every case syncretism is an essentially profane process by virtue 
of its very ‘exteriority’; not only is it not synthesis, but in a certain 
sense it is even the contrary, for synthesis by definition starts from 
principles, that is to say from what is most interior; it goes, one 
might say, from center to circumference, whereas ayneredain 
remains on the circumference itself, in the pure and as it were 
atomic’ multiplicity of an indefinite multitude of elements taken 


1. Cf. Reign of Quantity, chap. 36. 





one by one and considered in themselves, for themselves, and apart 
from their principle, that is from their true raison d’étre. Syncretism 
thus has willy-nilly a wholly analytic character. It is true that none 
speak so often or so readily of synthesis as certain ‘syncretists’, but 
this proves only that they sense that if they were to recognize the 
true nature of their composite theories they would thereby have to 
admit that they are not the depositories of any tradition and that the 
task to which they have devoted themselves in no way differs from 
what any ‘researcher’ who happened along could do by piecing 
together various notions he has taken from books. 

If such people have an evident interest in passing their syncretism 
off as a synthesis, the error of those of whom we spoke earlier is gen- 
erally the reverse: finding themselves in the presence of a true syn- 
thesis, they rarely refrain from calling it syncretism. The explanation 
for such an attitude is in essence quite simple. Clinging to the most 
narrowly profane and exterior point of view that can be imagined, 
they have no notion of anything pertaining to another order, and 
since they will not or cannot admit that some things elude them, 
they naturally try to reduce everything to procedures they can 
understand. Imagining that all doctrine is no more than the work of 

one or several individuals without any intervention of higher ele- 
ments (for it must not be forgotten that this is the fundamental pos- 
tulate of all their ‘science’), they attribute to these individuals what 
they themselves would be capable of doing in like case; and it hardly 
needs saying that they take no pains at all to ascertain whether or 
not the doctrine they are investigating after their own fashion is the 
expression of the truth, for since such a question is not ‘historical’ it 
never occurs to them. It is even doubtful whether they have ever 
suspected that there may be a higher truth than the mere ‘factual 
truth’ that is the sole object of their erudition; as for the interest that 
this kind of investigation seems to hold for them under such condi- 
tions, we must admit that it is quite impossible for us to compre- 
hend, so foreign is this mentality to ours. 
However that may be, what is particularly 
that the false conception that sees syncretism in traditional doc- 
trines has as a direct and inevitable consequence what can be called 
the theory of ‘borrowings’: when the existence of similar elements is 
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noted in two different doctrinal forms it is immediately supposed 
that one must have borrowed them from the other. This, of course 
has nothing to do with the question of the common origin of tvadi- 
tions, or of their authentic filiation and the regular transmission 
and successive adaptation that this implies, all of which entirely 
elude the methods of investigation at the disposal of the profane 
historian and therefore literally do not exist for him. Those who 
hold this theory think only of borrowings in the crudest sense of the 
word, of a sort of copying or plagiarizing of one tradition by 
another with which it happens to come into contact through 

: entirely contingent circumstances, and of an accidental incorpora- 
tion of unconnected elements answering to no deeper cause;? and 
this is in fact precisely what the very definition of syncretism 
implies. Furthermore, it is never asked whether one and the same 
truth should not normally have more or less similar or at least com- 
parable expressions, apart from any question of borrowing; but this 
cannot even be asked because, as we have just said, the existence of 
this truth is itself resolutely ignored. This last explanation would be 
insufficient in any case without the notion of the primordial unity 
of tradition, but it would at least convey a certain aspect of reality; 
and let us add that this explanation must never be confused with 
another theory, no less profane than that of ‘borrowing’ although 
differing in kind, which appeals to what is called by some the ‘unity 
of the human spirit’, taking this in an exclusively psychological 
sense (although in fact no such unity exists) and implying further 
that all doctrine is simply a product of the ‘human spirit’, so that 
this ‘psychologism’ no more considers the question of doctrinal 
truth than does the ‘historicism’ of the partisans of the syncretistic 
explanation.3 


- 2, An example of how this way of seeing things is applied to the esoteric and 
initiatic domain is furnished by the theory that sees in the tasawwuf of Islam a bor- 
rowing from India on the grounds that similar methods are found in both, The ori- 
entalists who maintain this theory have evidently never thought of asking 
themselves whether these methods were not equally required in both cases by the 
very nature of things, something that nonetheless seems rather easy to understand 

at least for anyone who has no preconceived ideas. 

3. Cf. Reign of Quantity, chap. 13. 





A further point is that when this same idea of syncretism and 

‘borrowing’ is applied to the traditional scriptures, it gives birth to 
the search for hypothetical ‘sources’ and supposed ‘interpolations’ 
which, as we know, is one of the greatest resources of ‘criticism’ in 
its work of destruction, a work the only real aim of which is the 
negation of any ‘supra-human’ inspiration.* This is closely con- 
nected with the anti-traditional motive that we noted at the begin- 
ning, and what we must keep especially in mind here is the in- 
compatibility of any ‘humanist’ explanation with the traditional 
spirit, an incompatibility, moreover, that is obvious, since not to 
take into account the ‘non-human’ element is strictly to misunder- 
stand the very essence of tradition, without which there is nothing 
left worthy to bear this name. On the other hand, in order to refute 
the syncretistic idea it suffices to recall that every traditional doc- 
trine necessarily has a knowledge of metaphysical principles as its 
center and point of departure, and that everything else it may 
‘clude in a more or less secondary way is, in the final analysis, only 
the application of these principles to different domains; this 
amounts to saying that it is essentially synthetic, and, as we said 
above, synthesis by its very nature excludes all syncretism. 

One can take this still further: if it is impossible that there should 
be syncretism within traditional doctrines themselves, it is equally 
impossible that it should find a place among those who have truly 
understood these doctrines and who by this fact have perforce 
understood the vanity of such a procedure, as well as of all others 
proper to profane thought, and thus have no need of it. Whatever is 
truly inspired by traditional knowledge always proceeds from 
within’ and not from ‘without’; whoever is aware of the essential 
unity of all traditions can, according to the case, use different tradi- 
tional forms to expound and interpret doctrine, if there happens to 
be some advantage in doing so, but this will never even remotely 
resemble any sort of syncretism or the ‘comparative method’ of 


4. The multiple-source theory of the early books of the Old Testament does not 
in itself contradict the view that the material is of supra-human inspiration. Fur- 
thermore, the evidence for this theory is overwhelming, and to call it syncretistic 
would be too much of a simplification. Ep. 
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scholars. On the one hand, the central and principial unity illumi- 
nates and dominates all; on the other, if this unity is absent or, bet- 
ter, hidden from the sight of the profane ‘scholar’, he can do no 
more than grope in the ‘outer darkness’, vainly busying himself 
amid a chaos that can be put to order only by the initiatic Fiat Lux, 


which, failing the necessary ‘qualification’, will never be uttered for 
him. 
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AGAINST MIXING 
TRADITIONAL FORMS 


As we have said elsewhere, according to the Hindu tradi- 
tion there are two ways of being outside caste, one higher and the 
other lower.! One can be ‘without caste’ (avarna) in the ‘privative’ 
sense, that is below it, or, on the contrary, one can be ‘beyond caste’ 
(ativarna), that is above it, although this second case is incompara- 
bly more rare than the first, especially in the conditions of the 
present age.? In a similar way, one can be beneath or beyond tradi- 
tional forms: the man ‘without religion’ for example, as found today 
in the modern West, is unquestionably in the first situation; the sec- 
ond, on the contrary, applies exclusively to those who have obtained 
an effective understanding of the fundamental unity and identity of 
all traditions; and here again this latter situation can only be very 
exceptional at present. It must be understood, however, that in 
speaking of an effective understanding we mean that merely theo- 
retical notions of this unity and this identity, while surely far from 
negligible, are altogether insufficient for someone to consider him- 
self beyond the need of adhering and strictly conforming to a given 
form. This does not mean, of course, that such a person must not 
try to understand other forms as completely and profoundly as pos- 
sible, but only that, practically speaking, he must not use ritual or 
other means that belong to different forms, which as we said above 


1. Reign of Quantity, chap. 9. 
2. On the contrary, as we said in an earlier note, this was the norm for men in 
the primordial age. 
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In brief, between the situation above and that of an illegitimate 
mingling of traditional forms there is all the difference that we have 
noted as existing in a general way between synthesis and syncretism, 
which is why it was necessary to clarify this distinction at the outset. 
Indeed, anyone who considers all forms in the very unity of their 
principle thereby has, as we have just said, a view that is essentially 
synthetic in the most rigorous sense; he is within all forms equally, 
and we ought even to say at the most interior point of all, since this 
point is truly their common center, To return to the simile just used,. 

all paths start from different points but gradually converge, always 
remaining distinct until they reach this unique center;° but seen 
from the center itself they are really only so many radii emanating 
from it and linking it with the many points on the circumference.’ 
These two opposite points of view on the same paths correspond 
exactly to those respectively of one who is ‘on the way’ toward the 
center and one who has arrived there, states often described in tra- 
ditional symbolism as those of the ‘traveler’ and of the ‘sedentary’, 
the latter also being compared to someone standing at the summit 
of a mountain who, without having to move, likewise sees all its 
slopes, whereas the one climbing the same mountain only sees the 
part nearest him; and it is quite obvious that only the view of the 


first can be called synthetic. 
On the other hand, the one who is not at the center is perforce 
ven with regard to his 


always in a more or less ‘exterior’ position e 

own traditional form, all the more so with regard to the others; if he 
then should wish to perform rites belonging to many different 
forms, claiming to use them concurrently as means and ‘supports 
of his spiritual development, he will not really be able to combine 
them except ‘from the outside’, which amounts to saying that what 
he accomplishes will be nothing else than syncretism, which consists 
precisely in this kind of mingling of disparate elements that nothing 


se of a traditional form that has become 
b has come to an end at some point before 
ctly still, that it is impracticable to set out 


6. As we explained above in the ca 
incomplete, it could be said that the pat 


reaching the center, of, perhaps more exa 
from this point, which marks the passage from the exoteric to the esoteric domain. 


7. Of course from this central point of view the paths that are no longer practi- 
cable as such—those just referred to in the preceding note—are no exception. 


really unifies. All that we have said against syncretism in general, 
therefore, applies in this particular situation, and, one coul cay 


even more so in certain respects: as long as it is only a question of ee 


theories this sort of mingling can indeed be relatively inoffensive, 
even if it is to no purpose; but in the case under consideration, 
because of the direct contact with deeper realities implied, it risks 
leading the one who so acts to a deviation or an arresting of that 
interior development for which, on the contrary, he believed quite 
wrongly that he would thereby procure the greatest facility. This sit- 
uation is similar to that of someone who, hoping to secure his health 
the more effectively, makes use at one and the same time of many 
,. different medicines the effects of which neutralize and destroy each 
other and sometimes even provoke unforeseen reactions harmful to 
his organism. There are things that are efficacious when used sepa- 
rately but that are nonetheless radically incompatible, 

This leads us to clarify another point. Besides the properly doctri- 
nal reason for denying the validity of any mingling of traditional 
forms there is one consideration that, while more contingent, is no 
less important from what one might call the ‘technical’ point of 
view. Suppose that someone finds himself in the conditions 
required for accomplishing the rites belonging to several forms in 
such a way that they have real effects, which naturally implies that he 
has at least some effective link with each of these forms. It could 
happen—indeed, it is almost inevitable in most cases—that these 
rites usher in not only spiritual influences but also, and even first 
and foremost, psychic influences that, not being in harmony among 
themselves, will clash and provoke a state of disorder and disequilib- 
tiuum more or less seriously affecting the one who has imprudently 
aroused them, clearly a kind of danger to which one should not 

expose oneself carelessly. Moreover, the clash of psychic influences is 
more especially to be feared when these latter are the result of using 
the most outward rites, that is, those belonging to the exoteric side 
of the different traditions, since it is obviously these above all that 
exclude each other, the different paths diverging all the more the 
further they move from the center. On the other hand, although this 
may seem paradoxical to someone who has not reflected on it suffi- 
ciently, the opposition is then all the more violent as the traditions 
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INITIATIC 
TRANSMISSION 
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rites as well, to religious rites, for example, which have their own 


particular efficacy yet cannot be validly accomplished by just any- 
one. Thus, if a religious rite should require priestly ordination, any- 
one who has not received this ordination would observe all the 
proper forms in vain, and even if he brought the correct intention 


to the rite? he would obtain no result, for he does not bear the spiri- 


tual influence that is to act taking these ritual forms as its support. 


Rven in rites of a very inferior order that concern only secondary 
traditional applications, such as magical rites, where the intervening 
influence is in no way spiritual but merely psychic (understanding 
thereby in the most general sense, the subtle elements of human 
individuality and their counterparts in the ‘macrocosmic’ order), 
the production of a real effect is also conditioned in many cases by 
an unambiguous transmission, common country witchcraft fur- 


nishing numerous examples in this regard.4 We will not however 


emphasize this point, which lies outside our subject, and mention it 


only to show more clearly that in rites involving the action of influ- 
ences of a superior order (an order that can properly be called ‘non- 
human’ and that includes both initiatic and religious rites), a regu- 
lar transmission is even more indispensable to permit their valid 
accomplishment. 
This is the essential point, and we must again insist upon it: we 
have already said that the constitution of regular initiatic organiza- 
tions is not a matter of merely individual initiatives, and exactly the 
same can be said for religious organizations, for in both cases the 
presence of something beyond human possibilities is necessary. 
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Reign of Quantity, chaps. 34 and 38. 
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to reduce religion to a “human fact’ and 
t consider any more than anything else 
that similarly proceeds from anti-traditional prejudices), it must be 
even more true of a higher order, that is, of the esoteric order. The 
terms we have just used are broad enough to be retained when we 
substitute the word initiation for the word religion, in which case 
the whole difference will lie in the nature of the spiritual influences 
that enter into play (for there are still many distinctions to make 
within this domain, in which latter we would include all that per- 
tains to possibilities of a supra-individual order), and especially in 
the respective ends of their action. 

If to make ourselves better understood we focus on the case of 
Christianity in the religious order, we can then add that the rites of 
initiation, which have as their immediate aim the transmission ofa 
spiritual influence from one individual to another individual who, 


nciple at least, can continue the transmission in turn, are pre- 
his respect to the rites of ordination.> And we 
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which we shall return later. 
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of unilinear schema. 
6. We say ‘actual capacity’ to specify that what is involved here is something 


more than the preliminary ‘qualification’, which can also be designated as a capac- 
ity. Thus one can say that an individual is qualified for the exercise of sacerdotal 
functions if he suffers from none of the impediments that preclude access to them, 
but he will not possess an actual capacity for it unless he has received ordination. 
And let us note in this connection that ordination is the only sacrament for which 


particular qualifications are required, in which respect it is again comparable to ini- 
in mind the essential difference 


tiation, on condition naturally that we always bear i 
between the exoteric and the esoteric domains. 
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. he is only a link in the ‘chain’ of 
which the starting-point lies outside and beyond humanity. This is 
own name but in the name of the organiza- 
tion to which he is attached and from which he holds his powers; or, 
more exactly still, he acts in the name of the principle that the orga- 
nization visibly represents. This also explains how the efficacy of the 
rite accomplished by an individual can be independent of the true 
merit of the individual as such, something that is equally true of 
religious rites. We do not intend this in any ‘moral’ sense, which 
would clearly have no importance to an exclusively ‘technical’ ques- 
tion, but in the sense that even if the individual lacks the degree of 
knowledge necessary to comprehend the profound meaning of the 
tite and the essential reason for its diverse elements, that rite will 
nonetheless be fully effective if the individual is properly invested 
with the function of ‘transmitter’ and accomplishes it while observ- 
ing all the prescribed rules and with an intention that suffices to 
determine his consciousness of attachment to the traditional orga- 
nization. Erom this it immediately follows that even an organization 
that at any given time has only what we have called ‘virtual’ initiates 
(and we will return to this question later) is nonetheless capable of 
really transmitting the spiritual influence of which it is the reposi- 
tory. For this to be the case, it is sufficient that the ‘chain’ be unbro- 
ken; in this regard the well-known fable of ‘the ass bearing relics’ is 
susceptible to an initiatic interpretation well worth meditating on.!! 
On the other hand, even the complete knowledge of a rite is 
entirely devoid of any effective value if it has been obtained outside 


ves are, on the contrary, only valuable when they 


it (whereas historical facts themse 
erjous error to the detri- 


can be taken as symbols of spiritual realities), commit a s 
ment of the ‘transcendence’ of this religion. Such an error, which evinces moreover 
a highly ‘materialized’ conception and an incapacity to raise oneself to a higher 
order, can be regarded as a harmful concession to the ‘humanist’, that is to say the 
individualistic and anti-traditional, point of view that characterizes the modern 
Western mind. 

11, In this connection it is worth noting that relics are precisely vehicles of spir- 
itual influences, which is the true reason for the cult of which they are the object. 
This is true even if the representatives of the exoteric religions are not always aware 
of it, for these representatives sometimes seem oblivious to the very ‘positive’ char- 
acter of the forces they handle, which nevertheless does not prevent these forces 
from acting effectively even without their knowledge, although perhaps with less 
scope than if they were better managed ‘technically’ 
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of regular conditions. It is for this reason—to take a simple example 
where the rite is reduced essentially to the pronunciation of a word 
or formula—that in the Hindu tradition a mantra learned other- 
wise than from the mouth of an authorized guru is without effect 
because it is not ‘vivified’ by the presence of the spiritual influence 
whose vehicle it is uniquely destined to be.!? This applies in some 
degree to everything to which a spiritual influence is attached; thus 
study of the sacred texts of a tradition can never substitute for their 
direct communication; and this is why, even where traditional 
teachings are more or less completely available in written form, they 
still continue to be transmitted orally, for this is indispensable for 
their full effect (we are not restricting ourselves here to a merely the- 
oretical knowledge) and also guarantees the perpetuation of the 
‘chain’ to which the very life of the tradition is linked. Otherwise, 
one would be facing a dead tradition to which effective attachment 
is no longer possible; and although knowledge of what remains of a 
tradition can still have a certain theoretical interest (beyond merely 
profane erudition of course, which latter has no value here except 
insofar as it is capable of aiding the comprehension of certain doc- 
trinal truths), it can in no way promote ‘realization’ of any kind 
whatsoever.}3 

In all this it is so completely a matter of communicating some- 
thing ‘vital’ that in India no disciple may ever sit facing his guru, in 
order that the action of prana, linked to the breath and to the voice, 
not be exercised on him too directly, for it might produce a violent 
shock that could be dangerous psychically, and even physically.'4 
This action is all the more powerful because in such a case the prana 
itself is only the vehicle or subtle support for the spiritual influence 
transmitted from guru to disciple; and in the exercise of his proper 


12. In connection with this ‘vivification’ so to speak, Jet us note in passing that 
the essential purpose of consecrating temples, images, and ritual objects is to make 
them effective receptacles of spiritual influences without whose presence the rites 
for which they serve would be inefficacious. 

13, This completes and clarifies what we said above of the vanity of a so-called 
‘idea? attachment to the forms of a vanished tradition. 

14. This is also the explanation of the special arrangement of seats in a Masonic 
lodge, something that most Masons today are surely far from suspecting. 





function the guru must not be considered as an seen aa 
viduality, except as a mere support, truly disappearing . a oe 
but only as the representative of the tradition itself, whic = vil 
nates as it were with respect to his disciple, this being exactly 


role of ‘transmitter’ referred to above. 
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at would have corresponded to it at 


that time. This life, however, had an aspect quite different from that 
which our contemporaries understand by the term,! and this was 
even more true for the sciences and the arts and crafts, the tradi- 
tional character of which was long maintained and is still found in 
so much so that one could say that the 
‘classical’ antiquity to a certain 
which itself represents the 


‘ordinary life’, or rather in wh 


every normal civilization, 
profane conception is, excepting 


final degree of degeneration. 
If we now consider the state of things following the onset of this 


degeneration, we can ask why the idea of tradition excludes what 
thereafter was considered to belong to the profane order (that is, 
what no longer has any conscious link with principles), and is 
applied only to what has kept its original character and retains its 
‘transcendent’ aspect. It is not sufficient to say that usage required 
this, at least as long as those confusions and altogether modern 
deviations to which we have previously called attention had not yet 
been produced;? it is true that usage can often modify the original 
meaning of words, especially by broadening or restricting them, but 
for such usage to be legitimate it must have its raison d’étre, and 
especially in such a case as this the reason cannot be unimportant. 
Let us observe, moreover, that this situation is not limited only to 
those languages that employ derivatives of the Latin word ‘tradi- 
tion’; in Hebrew, kabbalah, which has exactly the same meaning of 
transmission, is similarly reserved to designate tradition as we have 
understood it, and even ordinarily its strictly esoteric and initiatic 
aspect, that is, what is most Snward’ and elevated in that tradition 
and thus what constitutes its very spirit as it were; and this again 
demonstrates that here is surely something more important and 
more significant than a simple question of usage in the sense of 
mere modifications in current language. 
What first follows from this is that what the term tradition can be 
applied to remains fundamentally, though not necessarily in its out- 
ward expression, what it was originally, that is, something that has 


1. CE The Reign of Quantity, chap. 15. 
2. See especially ibid., chap. 31. 
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been transmitted from a previous state of humanity to its present 


state, At the same time we can see that the ‘transcendent’ character 
of everything traditional also implies a transmission in another 
sense, starting with the very principles that are communicated to 
the human state; this sense thus joins with the preceding one and 
obviously completes it. Again calling on terms we have used else- 
where,? we could speak of a ‘vertical’ transmission from the supra- 
human to the human and a ‘horizontal’ transmission across the 
states or successive stages of humanity; the vertical transmission is 
of course essentially ‘non-temporal’, the horizontal transmission 
alone implying chronological succession. We might add that the 
vertical transmission, which we have just envisaged as from above, 
when taken in the reverse direction from below, becomes a ‘partici- 
pation’ by humanity in realities of the principial order, indeed, a 
participation assured by tradition in all its forms since it is precisely 
through it that humanity is put into effective contact with a superior 
order. For its part, horizontal transmission, if considered as a re- 
ascent over the course of time, becomes a ‘return to origins’, a resto- 
ration of the ‘primordial state’; and we have already indicated that 
this restoration is precisely a necessary condition for man to raise 
himself effectively to the superior states, 

But there is still more to be said on this point, To the character of 
‘transcendence’, which essentially belongs to principles and in which 
everything effectively linked to them participates to some degree 
(this participation expressing itself as the presence of a ‘non-human’ 
element in all that is properly traditional), is added a character of 
‘permanence’, which explains the immutability of these same princi- 
ples and which is similarly communicated, in the measure possible, 
to their applications, even when these belong to contingent 
domains. Of course, this is not to say that tradition is not suscepti- 
ble of conditioned adaptations in certain circumstances; yet beneath 
these. modifications there is always permanence in what is essential, 
and even where contingencies are involved, they are, as it were, sur- 

passed and ‘transformed’ through their attachment to principles. 
On the contrary, when we place ourselves at the profane point of 


3. See The Symbolism of the Cross. 
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INITIATIC CENTERS 
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1. The King of the World. 
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and is consequently the fundamental guarantee of ‘orthodoxy’ in 
the true sense. But it must be understood that this link does not 
always remain conscious, something only too evident in the exoteric 
order; on the other hand, it would seem that it must always be con- 
scious in initiatic organizations, one of the purposes of which is pre- 
cisely to allow passage beyond a particular traditional form and thus 
to proceed from diversity to unity, while taking the specific forms as 
starting-point. Naturally, this does not mean that such a conscious- 
ness must exist among all the members of an initiatic organization, 
which is manifestly impossible and furthermore would render its 
hierarchy of degrees useless, though normally it would exist at the 
summit of that hierarchy if all who had attained it were truly 
‘adepts’, that is, beings that have effectively realized the fullness of 
initiation;2 for such ‘adepts’ would constitute an initiatic center in 
uninterrupted conscious communication with the supreme center. 
This is not always the case in fact, however, if only because a dis- 
tancing from the origins permits a certain degeneration which, as 
we mentioned previously, can reach a point where an organization 
comes to include only what we have called ‘virtual’ initiates, yet con- 
tinues all the same to transmit, albeit unknowingly, the spiritual 
influence of which it is the repository. The link subsists in that case 
despite everything, thanks to the fact of uninterrupted transmis- 
sion, and this is sufficient to allow those who receive the spiritual 
influence under these conditions to recover the necessary con- 
sciousness of this link if they have the requisite potential for it. Even 
in this case, then, membership in an initiatic organization is far 
from a mere formality with no real import, as is the case with mem- 
bership in some profane association, although this is all too will- 
ingly believed by those who, rather than looking further, prefer to 
let themselves be deceived by purely outward similarities which are 


2. This is the only true and legitimate meaning of the word, which originally 
belonged exclusively to initiatic terminology, particularly that of the Rosicrucians; 
but it is still necessary to point out one of those strange abuses of language so prev- 
alent in our era. In popular usage ‘adepts’ has come to be a synonym of ‘adherents’, 
to the extent that this is applied to the entire membership of any organization 
whatsoever, even the most profane ones that can be imagined. 
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which, although opposing one another, nonetheless cooperate in 
advancing the whole. Each organization likewise plays its appointed 
role in a larger plan; and this can be extended to include even the 
exoteric domain, where in such conditions the contending elements 
nonetheless yield, though perhaps unconsciously and involuntarily, 
to a sole direction, the existence of which is not even suspected. 
These considerations also explain how, within a single organiza- 
tion, a kind of double hierarchy can exist, especially when the 
apparent leaders are themselves unaware of any link to a spiritual 
center. In such cases there may exist beside the visible hierarchy 
made up by those apparent leaders, an invisible hierarchy of which 
the members may not fulfill any ‘official’ function but who, by their 
presence alone, nonetheless assure an effective liaison with this cen- 
ter. In the more exterior or ese representatives of the 


ganizations th 
spiritual centers obviously need not reveal themselves as such and 
can adopt the appearance mos 


t suitable to the action ‘of presence’ 
that they must exercise; they may be either ordinary members of the 
organization with a fixed and permanent role or, if it is a case of an 
influence that is temporary OF that is to be communicated to differ- 
ent places, they may appear as those mysterious ‘travelers’ of whom 
history has preserved more than one example and whose outward 

pose is often chosen so as to best put off inquiry, either by attracting 
attention for particular purposes, or on the contrary by passing 


3. According to the Islamic tradition, every being is naturally and necessarily 
muslim, that is, in submission to the divine Will, from which indeed nothing can 
withdraw; differences among beings lie in the degree to which they conform to the 
universal order, some doing so voluntarily while others remain unaware of it, even 


claiming to oppose it (see The Symbolism of the Cross, chap. 25). To fully understand 
how this relates to what we have just said, it should be noted that authentic spiri- 
tual centers must be considered to represent the divine Will in the world, so that 
those who are affiliated with them can be regarded as collaborating consciously in 
the realization of what Masonic initiation calls the ‘plan of the Great Architect of 
the Universe’. As for the two other categories we have just alluded to, those who are 
purely and simply unaware are the profane (among whom of course must be num- 
bered ‘pseudo-initiates’ of every stripe), and those who entertain the illusory claim 
of being able to oppose the accepted pre-established order make up under one or 


another name what we have called the ‘counter-initiation. 
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individual succeeds in gaining a real initiation, 
ly and will in fact 


ctive center,® for 


apparently isolated 
this initiation is spontaneous in appearance on 
always involve some kind of attachment to an effe 
outside of such an attachment the question of initiation cannot 
even be raised. 
Returning to a consideration of normal cases, we must first fore- 
stall any misunderstanding by stating that when we referred above 
to certain oppositions, we did not have in mind the multiple paths 
that can be represented by as many particular initiatic organiza- 
tions, whether among different traditional forms or within one and 
the same form. This multiplicity is made necessary by the difference 
in individual natures, and allows each to find a way conformable to 
his own nature and that permits the development of his own possi- 
bilities. If the goal is the same for all, the starting-points are none- 
theless indefinitely diverse and comparable to the multitude of 
points on a circumference, from each of which proceeds a radius 
terminating in the unique center, which radii thus represent the very 
paths in question. Here there is no opposition, but, on the contrary, 
a perfect harmony; and indeed there could be no opposition except 
where for contingent reasons certain organizations are called upon 
to play an as it were accidental role, one that is therefore outside the 
essential goal of initiation and that does not affect it in any way. 
Certain appearances make it possible to believe, as is often done, 
that some initiations are inherently opposed to each other; but this 
is an error, and it is rather easy to see why this could not really be 
the case. Since in principle there is but one unique Tradition from 
which every orthodox traditional form is derived, there can be only 
one initiation, equally unique in its essence although present under 
diverse forms and with multiple modalities; where ‘regularity’ is 
lacking, that is, where there is no attachment to an orthodox tradi- 
tional center, there is no longer true initiation, and the word is 
abused when used of such a case. We are referring here not only to 
those pseudo-initiatic organizations touched upon previously, 
which are truly nothing, but there is something else that presents a 


6. Certain mysterious incidents in the life of Jacob Boehme for example can in 


fact be explained only in this way. 
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initiation. But as we have explained the matter ae 


ciently elsewhere, it i 
, it is unnece : 
here? ssary to devote special attention to it 


7. See Reign of Quantity, chap. 38. 
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INITIATIC 
ORGANIZATIONS 
e RELIGIOUS SECTS 


As we have said, the study of initiatic organizations is a 
particularly complex matter, and we must add that it is further 
complicated by too frequent errors that usually proceed from a 
more or less complete misunderstanding of their real nature. 
Among these errors the first we should note is the application of the 
term ‘sects’ to such organizations, for this is much more than a sim- 
ple impropriety of language. Indeed, in such a case this expression 
should be rejected not only because it is disagreeable and offensive 
but also because it is apparently the work of adversaries, even 
though some may use it without an especially hostile intention 

through imitation or habit, just as there are those who describe the 
doctrines of antiquity as ‘paganism’ without even suspecting that 
this is quite an abusive term belonging to a low order of polemics.’ 
This is in truth a serious confusion of things of entirely different 
orders, a confusion that hardly seems inadvertent on the part of 


1. In his The Golden Verses of Pythagoras, Fabre d’Olivet very justly says in this 
regard: “The name “pagan” is an offensive and base term deriving from the Latin 
paganus, which means @ lout, a peasant. When Christianity had fully triumphed 
over Greek and Roman polytheism, and when by the order of the Emperor Theo- 
dosius the last temples dedicated to the Gods of the Nations had been cast down, 
the country people for a long time still persisted in the old cult, so that those who 
imitated them were in derision also called pagani. This denomination, which might 
have been appropriate for Greeks and Romans in the sixth century, is false and 
ridiculous when extended to other times and peoples: 
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those who create or maintain it. In the Christian world, and occa- 
sionally even in the Islamic world,* this confusion is chiefly due to 
enemies or negators of esoterism, who wish by a false assimilation 
to project upon esoterism something of the disrepute attached to 
‘sects’ properly speaking, that is, to ‘heresies’ in the specifically reli- 
gious sense.? 

Now by the very fact that it is a question of esoterism and initia- 
tion, it has nothing whatsoever to do with religion but rather with 
pure knowledge and ‘sacred science’. Though this latter possesses a 
sacred character (certainly not the monopoly of religion, as some 
wrongly believe),* it is nonetheless essentially a science, though in a 
" sense quite different from that given this word by those moderns 
who know of nothing but profane science, which is devoid of all 
value from the traditional point of view, since, as we have often 
explained, it stems from a change in the very idea of science. Doubt- 
less this confusion is facilitated by the fact that esoterism has more 
direct links with religion than with anything else in the exterior 
order by reason of the traditional character common to both; and as 
noted previously, esoterism can in certain cases even assume a base 
and support in a specific religious form; but it is nonetheless related 
to a domain quite different from this, and thus can enter neither 
into opposition nor competition with it. By definition, moreover, it 
involves an order of knowledge reserved for an elite, whereas, also 
by definition, religion (as well as the exoteric aspect of every tradi- 
tion, even if it be without a specifically religious form) is addressed 
to all without distinction; initiation in the true sense of the word 
implies particular ‘qualifications’, and thus cannot be of a religious 


2. The Arabic term corresponding to the word ‘sect’ is firqah, which also specifi- 
cally expresses an idea of ‘division. 

3. Although it is in either case a matter of confusing the esoteric and the exo- 
teric domains, this is quite different from the false assimilation of esoterism to mys- 
ticism discussed earlier, for this latter, which seems to be of more recent date, tends 
rather to ‘annex’ esoterism than to discredit it, which is certainly more clever, and 
which might lead one to believe that some have come to realize the insufficiency of 
a crudely scornful attitude and of pure and simple denial. 

4, There are some who go so far in this direction as to claim there is no other 
‘sacred science’ than theology! 
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order.® Even without looking any further, the supposition that an 
initiatic organization could compete with a religious organization is 
truly absurd, for its ‘closed’ character and restricted recruitment 
place it at too great a disadvantage in such a case;® but that is neither 
its role nor its aim. 

Etymologically, whoever says ‘sect’ necessarily says scission or 
division; and ‘sects’ are indeed divisions engendered at the heart ofa 
religion by more or less profound differences among its members. 
Consequently, sects are inevitably numerous’ and their existence 
implies a departure from the principle, to which, on the contrary, 
esoterism is by its very nature closer than is religion and than is exo- 
terism in general, even when these latter are free from any devia- 
tion. It is through esoterism that all traditional doctrines are in fact 
unified, beyond the differences of their outward forms, in certain 
respects necessary in their own order; and from this point of view 
not only are initiatic organizations not ‘sects’, but they are even 
exactly the opposite. 

Sects, whether schisms or heresies, are always derived from a par- 
ticular religion, of which they constitute irregular branches so to 
speak. On the contrary, esoterism can never be derived from reli- 
gion; even where it takes religion as a support, that is, as a means of 
expression and of realization, it does nothing but effectively join it 
to its principle, and in reality, with respect to religion, it represents 


5. One might object that, as we said above, there are also ‘qualifications 
required for priestly ordination; but in that case it is only a matter of exercising cer- 
tain particular functions while in this the ‘qualifications’ are necessary not only for 
exercising a function in an initiatic organization, but indeed for receiving the initi- 
ation itself, which is something completely different. 


6. On the contrary, there is every reason for the initiatic organization as such to ; 


restrict its recruitment as much as possible, for in this order a too great extension is 
generally one of the principal causes of a certain degeneration, as we shall explain 
below. 

7. This shows the radical falsity of the ideas of those who, as is frequently the 
case especially among ‘anti-Masonic’ writers, speak of “The Sect’ in the singular and 
with an initial capital, as a kind of ‘entity’ in which their imagination incarnates all 
toward which they have some aversion. The fact that words come thus to lose com- 
pletely their legitimate meaning is, let us say it again, one of the characteristics of 


the mental disorder of our time. 
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proceed from an incomprehension or 
deformation of truth? Such was probably the case of the Albigen- 
sians, to give an example from the Middle Ages; yet if these were 
‘heretics’, Dante and the Fedeli d’Amore, who kept strictly to the 
initiatic domain, were surely not;!0 and this example further eluci- 
dates the principal difference between sects and initiatic organiza- 
tions. We should add that even if certain sects thus may have arisen 
out of a deviation from initiatic teaching, this very fact assumes the 
prior existence of this teaching and its independence with regard to 
the deviation; historically, as well as logically, the contrary opinion ° 
would seem to be completely untenable. 
One question still remains to be examined: how and why have 
such deviations come about? This risks taking us too far afield, for 
obviously a complete answer would necessitate examining each par- 
ticular case in detail; but we can say in general that on the surface it 
appears nearly impossible to prevent completely all divulging of ini- 
tiatic doctrine regardless of the precautions taken; and if such dis- 
closure is in any case only partial and fragmentary (bearing after all 
only on what is relatively most accessible) the resultant deforma- 
tions are therefore all the more accentuated. But from another and 
more far-reaching point of view one could perhaps say that such 
things are necessary in certain circumstances as a mode of action 
that must be exerted on the march of events; in human history sects 
also have a role to play, even if only an inferior one, and we must not 
forget that every apparent disorder is in reality only one element in 


the total order of the universe. In any case, the disputes of the out- 


side world lose much of their importance when seen from the point 
ke them are reconciled, 


of view where all the oppositions that provo 
which is the case for the strictly esoteric and initiatic point of view; 


but precisely on this account it could never be the role of initiatic 
organizations to become involved in disputes, or, as it is commonly 
put, to ‘take sides’ in them, whereas sects, on the contrary, find 
themselves inevitably engaged in them by their very nature, and in 
the final analysis this is even perhaps their entire raison d’étre. 


after all, does not error always 


10, Concerning this, see The Esoterism of Dante, especially chaps. 1 and 3. 
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INITIATIC 
ORGANIZATIONS 
e» SECRET SOCIETIES 


THERE is another very frequent error concerning the 
nature of initiatic organizations that deserves closer attention than 
does the error of assimilating them to religious ‘sects’, for it relates 
to a point that seems particularly difficult for most of ous contem- 
poraries to understand, but is one that we consider absolutely essen- 
tial. This is that initiatic organizations differ entirely in ye from 
all that in our day are called ‘societies’ or ‘associations’, these bein, 
defined by outward characteristics that may be completely et 
from initiatic organizations, for even if such characteristics are 
sometimes introduced therein, they remain altogether accidental 
and, as we have said from the beginning, must not be regarded as 
anything but the effect of a kind of degeneration, or, if one prefers 
ofa contamination, in the sense of adopting profane or at least ver , 
exoteric forms with no real relation to the true aim of these or: = 
zations. Thus it is altogether erroneous to identify ‘initiatic ere 
zations: with ‘secret societies’, as is commonly done. First of il. it is 
very evident that the two expressions cannot in any way coincide in 
their application, for in fact there are many kinds of secret societies 
that have nothing initiatic about them since they can be formed b 
mere individual initiative and for any goal whatsoever, a point : 
which we shall have to return later. On the other hand, if it aes 
that an initiatic organization should accidentally take on the form 
of a society (and this is doubtless the principal cause of the error 
just mentioned), it would necessarily be secret in at least one of the 





meanings of this word, meanings not always distinguished with 


sufficient precision. 

Indeed, it must be said that current usage appears to attach to the 
es’ several rather different meanings that do 
nnected, hence the divergence of opinion 
designation really fits in this or 
strict the expression to organi- 
or at least the names of their 


expression ‘secret societi 
not seem necessarily co 
when it comes to knowing whether a 
that particular case. Some wish to re 
zations that conceal their existence, 
members; others extend it to organizations that are merely ‘closed’ 
or that keep secret only certain special forms, ritual or not, adopted 
as means of recognition for their members, or other things of this 


kind; and naturally the first group will protest when the second 


qualify as secret an association that cannot meet their own defini- 


tion. We say ‘protest’ because all too often discussions of this kind 
are not at all of an entirely disinterested nature. When more or less 
openly declared adversaries of some organization call it secret, 
rightly or wrongly, they obviously have a polemical and more or less 
insulting intention, as if in their eyes the secret could only have 
‘unavowed’ motives, and one can sometimes even discern a sort of 
thinly-veiled threat in the guise of a deliberate allusion to the ‘ille- 
gality’ of such an organization, for it is hardly necessary to say that it 
is always on the ‘social’ if not on the merely ‘political’ aspect of 
things that such discussions dwell. It is quite understandable under 
such conditions that members or partisans of the organization in 
question do their best to prove that the epithet ‘secret’ could not 
really be applied to it, and that for this reason they wish to accept 
only the most restricted definition, which most evidently cannot be 
applied to them. Furthermore, one can say ina general way that 
most of these discussions have no other cause than a lack of agree- 
ment about the meanings of the terms employed; but when, as is the 
case here, any interests are involved underneath this divergence in 
the use of words, it is very likely that the discussion will be pursued 
indefinitely without the adversaries ever arriving at an agreement. 
In any case, the contingencies that occur in such cases are surely 
very far from the initiatic domain, which is the only one to concern 
‘us; if we have felt obliged to say a few words about this here it is 
solely to clear the ground, as it were, and also to demonstrate that in 
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a more or less cumbersome exterior appara- 


fectly useless for an initiatic organi- 
rd forms and symbols has need 
£ rites and symbols which, as 


word, hedged round by 
tus.2 All of this, we repeat, is per 
zation, which in the matter of outwa 
of nothing but a certain collection 0 
with the teaching accompanying and explaining them, must be 
transmitted in a regular fashion by oral tradition. In this connection 
we will again recall that even if these things are sometimes set down 
in writing, this can only be as a mete “mnemonic device’ and could 
in no case obviate direct and oral transmission, since this latter 
alone permits communication of a spiritual influence which is the 
fundamental purpose of every jnitiatic organization. A profane per- 
son who knew all the rites from having read their descriptions in 


books would still not be initiated in any way, for it is quite evident 


that the spiritual influence attached to these rites would in no way 


have been transmitted to him. 

An immediate consequence of what 
long as it does not take on the contingent form of a society with all 
anifestations that this implies, an initiatic organiza- 
le’ by the profane world; and one can 


understand without difficulty that it leaves no trace accessible to the 
investigations of ordinary historians whose essential method is to 
refer solely to written documents, which in this case are nonexist- 
ent. On the other hand, every society, no matter how secret it may 


be, presents an ‘outside’ that is necessarily open to investigation by 


the profane, and through which it is always possible for them to 
acquire some measure of knowledge about it, even if they are inca- 


pable of penetrating to its more profound nature. It goes without 
saying that this last proviso concerns initiatic organizations that 
have taken on such a form, or, let us say freely, have degenerated 
into societies because of their circumstances and the environment 


in which they find themselves; and we will add that this phenome- 


non has never occurred so plainly as in the West, where it affects all 


we have just said is that, as 


the exterior m 
tion is as it were ‘ungraspab 


ial’ side required by this very appa- 
ion of ‘dues’ takes on considerable 
¢ organizations that have 


2, We must not forget to mention the‘financ 
ratus, for it is all too well known that the quest 
importance in all societies, including Western initiati 


acquired an exterior form. 
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that remains of organizations still able to claim an authentically ini 
tiatic character, even if, as cannot be pointed out too often aren 
present state most of their members themselves have cone to ae 
aca this. We do not wish to investigate here the causes of 
this misunderstanding, which are diverse and numerous and deri 
in great part from the special nature of the modern mentalit ve 
will only point out that this form of society may well be a oa fo ; 
since in this form the exterior inevitably takes on an aan 
of proportion with its real value, the accidental ends up com i ‘ 
masking the essential; and what is more, the apparent similariti Y 
with profane societies can also occasion many errors concerni i 
true nature of these initiatic organizations. el 
Po ii give only one example of such misunderstandings, one 
t ouches the very heart of our subject. Where a profane societ 
is concerned, one can leave it as one entered it and thereupon find 
— aie and simply what one was before; a resignation or a 
missal suffices to break all ties which are obviously of a wholl 
outward nature and imply no profound modification of the bein : 
On the contrary, once one has been admitted into an initiatic o : 
nization, whatever it may be, one can never by any means pee 
be attached to it, for by the very fact that it consists essentially in the 
Peace pera of a spiritual influence, initiation is Gens on 
iri oS and for all and possesses a strictly ineffaceable character. 
a es ave a fact of an ‘interior’ order against which no adminis- 
a ag . mality can do a thing. But wherever there is a society there 
y that very fact administrative formalities through which the 
can be resignations and dismissals, by means of which one ceases : 
all appearances to be a part of the society in question; and one s : 
immediately the ambiguity that results when the suctet repre = 
only the ‘exteriority’ of an initiatic organization. Thus me ae 
in all strictness to make a distinction between the societ snae 
initiatic organization as such; and since, as we have said. He fi i 
aieek ee and ‘superadded’ form of which the ee 
and in all that constitutes its essence— i irely 1 
pendent, the application of this distinction forcast ae . 
of a difficulty than might at first appear. : al 
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Another consequence to which we are logically led by these con- 
n always be the 


siderations is this: every society, even a secret one, ca 
target of attacks coming from the outside because it has in its 
makeup elements that situate it, so to speak, on the same level as 
these attacks; thus, in particular, it can be dissolved by the action of 
a political power. On the contrary, the initiatic organization by its 
very nature escapes such contingencies, and no external force can 
suppress it; in this sense, too, it is truly ‘ungraspable’. In fact, since 
the quality inhering in its members cannot be lost nor the existence 
of the members be taken away, the organization preserves an effec- 
tive existence as long as even one single member remains alive, and 
only the death of the last one will bring about its disappearance. But 
even this eventuality supposes that its authorized representatives, 
for reasons of which they alone can judge, will have decided not to 
ensure the continuation of the transmission of which they are the 
and thus the sole possible cause of its suppression, or 


depositaries; 
necessarily found only within itself. 


rather of its extinction, is 
Finally, every initiatic organization is also ‘ungraspable’ from the 
h by nature and not 


point of view of its secret, this secret being suc 
by convention and consequently impenetrable by the profane; the 

converse is a self-contradictory hypothesis, for the true initiatic 

secret is nothing other than the “ncommunicable’ of which initia- 

tion alone can give knowledge. But this relates rather to the second 
of the two distinctions indicated above, that between initiatic orga- 
nizations and those secret societies devoid of any initiatic character 
at all, Moreover, this distinction seems apparent enough when we 
consider the different ends that each kind of organization proposes, 
though in fact the question is more complex than it may seem at 


first glance. There is one case, however, that brooks no doubt: if the | 


hatsoever is fully documented as the 
work of individuals whose names can be cited and which thus pos- 
sesses no link to tradition, one may rest assured, despite the claims, 
that there is absolutely nothing initiatic about the organization. The 
existence of ritual forms in some of these organizations changes 
nothing in this regard, for such forms, borrowed or imitated from 
initiatic organizations, are merely a parody lacking any real values 


origin of any organization w 
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a : ich both can find themselves in more or less aivéct 
: ven sometimes more or less i i i 
ae ies m less inextricably mixed. 
ek fi understand this point let us consider a pair of organiza- 
se ren outwardly similar but nonetheless clearly differ in 
; elong respectively to each of the two categories we have 
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the Illuminati of Bavaria and the Carbonari. 
Regarding the first, their founders are known, as is the manner in 
which they elaborated its ‘system’ on their own initiative and with 
no connection whatsoever to anything already existing; and we also 
know the successive stages by which the grades and rituals were 
transmitted —though some of these were never practiced and ° 
existed only on paper—for everything was written down from the 
beginning as the founders’ ideas developed and became more pre- 


cise; this, indeed, was what led to the miscarriage of their plans, 


which, of course, referred exclusively to the social domain and did 
here is thus no doubt that all of 


not in any respect go beyond it. T 
this was only the artificial production of certain individuals and that 
the forms they adopted were only a simulacrum or parody of initia- 
tion, for a traditional affiliation was lacking and a truly initiatic pur- 
pose was foreign to their preoccupations. With Carbonarism, on the 
contrary, it is obvious both that it is impossible to assign it an ‘his- 
torical’ origin of this sort and that its rituals clearly present the char- 
acter of a ‘craft initiation’, as such akin to Masonry and the Com- 
pagnonnage. But whereas the latter have always retained a certain 
understanding of their initiatic character, however diminished 


through the intrusion of preoccupations of a contingent order and 
it does seem—although one 


the ever greater part accorded them, 

cannot be certain, since a few members who are not necessarily the 
apparent leaders can always prove an exception to the general 
incomprehension, without it being obvious*—that the degeneration 
of Carbonarism finally reached such a degree that it became no 
more than an association of political conspirators whose activities 
in the history of the nineteenth century are well known. The Car- 
bonari then mingled with other organizations of quite recent for- 
mation that had never possessed any initiatic character at all, while, 
on the other hand, many of them at the same time also belonged to 
Masonry, which can be explained both by the affinity of these two 
organizations and by a certain degeneration of Masonry itself in the 
same direction, though not carried as far, as that of Carbonarism. 


just distinguished: 


h an attitude if the incomprehension had 


3, They cannot be reproached for suc 
gainst it. 


become such that it was in practical terms impossible to react a 
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As for the Iuminati, their relationship with Masonry had a com- 
pletely different character: those who joined did so only with the 
firm intention of acquiring a preponderant influence and using it as 
an instrument for realizing their particular designs, an attempt that 
also failed, as did everything else; and one can see well enough by 
this how far from the truth are those who claim to make of the [lu- 
minati themselves a ‘Masonic’ organization. Let us add further that 
the ambiguity of the name ‘Illuminati’ should give us no illusions. It 
is used here only in a strictly ‘rationalist’ sense, and it must not be 
forgotten that in eighteenth-century Germany the term ‘enlighten- 
ment’ had a meaning almost equivalent to that of ‘philosophy’ in 
* France, which is to say that nothing more profane and even more 
formally contrary to any initiatic or even merely traditional spirit 
than this can be conceived. 
. Let us open yet another parenthesis regarding this last remark. If 
it happens that some ‘philosophical’ and more or less ‘rationalist’ 
ideas infiltrate an initiatic organization, this must be seen only as 
the effect of individual or collective error on the part of its members 
due to their incapacity to understand the true nature of the organi- 
zation and thus to secure themselves from all profane ‘contamina- 
tion’. This error of course in no way affects the very principle of the 
organization, but is one of the symptoms of that actual degenera- 
tion of which we have spoken, regardless of how far this may have 
advanced, And we can say as much of ‘sentimentalisn” and of ‘mor- 
alism’ in all their forms, which are no less profane in nature, all of 
this being generally linked more or less closely to a predominance of 
social preoccupations. But it is especially when these preoccupa- 
tions take on a specifically ‘political’ form in the narrowest sense of 
the word that the degeneration risks becoming practically irremedi- 
able. One of the strangest phenomena of this kind is the penetration 
of ‘democratic’ ideas into Western initiatic organizations (here we 
are naturally thinking of Masonry above all, or at least of certain of 
its factions) without their members appearing to recognize that this 
is a pure and simple contradiction, and indeed in two respects, for 
by very definition every initiatic organization is formally opposed to 
the notion of the ‘democratic’ or the ‘egalitarian’, firstly with respect 
to the profane world, in regard to which it is, in the most exact 
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4. Cf. Reign of Quantity, chap. 36. 
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However, this is not all, for there are organizations that, despite 
having only a contingent purpose, nonetheless possess a true tradi- 
tional affiliation because they proceed from initiatic organizations 
of which they are, as it were, only an emanation, and by which they 
are ‘invisibly’ directed even when their apparent leaders are unaware 
of it. This is particularly true among Far-Eastern secret organiza- 
tions: formed solely for a special purpose, these organizations gen- 
erally have only a temporary existence and disappear without trace 
once their mission is accomplished, But they really represent the last 
and most outward rung of a hierarchy that rises ever closer to those 
initiatic organizations that are purest and most inaccessible to the 
gaze of the profane world. Here there is no longer any question of a 
degeneration of initiatic organizations, but rather of formations 
expressly willed by them—although they themselves do not descend 
to this contingent level and intervene in the action exercised there— 
for ends that are naturally very different from what a superficial 
observer might see or suppose. Recalling what was already said 
above on this subject, we see that the most exterior of these organi- 
zations can sometimes find themselves opposed to and even strug- 
gling against each other while nonetheless sharing a common 
direction or inspiration, for this direction lies beyond the domain of 
their opposition, in which alone it is valid; and perhaps this situa- 
tion is found in places other than the Far East, although such a hier- 

archization of superposed organizations is found nowhere more 
clearly or more completely than in the Taoist tradition. In this tradi- 
tion there are organizations of ‘mixed’ character, if one may so 
express it, which cannot be said to be either strictly initiatic or 
merely profane since their affiliation with superior organizations 
confers on them a participation, even if indirect and unconscious, 
in a tradition whose essence is purely initiatic;> and something of 
this essence is always present in their rites and symbols for those 
who know how to penetrate their deepest meaning. 

All the categories of organizations that we have considered have 
nothing in common but the sole fact of harboring a secret, whatever 


5. Let us recall that Taoism represents solely the esoteric side of the Far-Eastern 
tradition, its exoteric side being represented by Confucianism. 
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its nature may be; and it goes without saying that this secret can 
differ greatly from one category of organization to another. There is 
obviously no possible comparison between the true initiatic secret 
and a political project that is kept hidden, or the dissembling of an 
organization’s existence and that of the names of its members for 
reasons of mere prudence. And let us not even speak of the many 
fantastic groups of our day, especially in Anglo-Saxon countries, 
which ‘ape’ the forms of initiatic organizations but conceal abso- 
lutely nothing and which truly lack any importance and even any 
meaning, pretending to keep a secret that has no serious justifica- 
tion. This last case holds no interest except to illustrate clearly the 
current misunderstanding in the mind of the general public about 
the nature of the initiatic secret, which they imagine refers simply to 
rituals and to words and signs used as means of recognition, which 
would make it as outward and artificial a secret as any other, that is 
to say, a secret that exists finally only by convention. Now, if such a 
secret in fact exists in most initiatic organizations, it is only a wholly 
secondary and accidental element and in reality has no value except 
as a symbol of the true initiatic secret, which is itself such by the 
very nature of things and which in consequence could never be 
betrayed in any way since it is of a purely interior order and, as we 
have already said, lies strictly in the ‘“incommunicable. 
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THE INITIATIC SECRET 


ee Piet aie we have just indicated the essential nature of 
_ the initiatic secret," we must be even more precise in order to distin- 
guish it without any possible ambiguity from all other kinds of 
more or less outward secrets that are encountered in the many orga- 
nizations that can for this reason be qualified as ‘secret’ in “ a 
general sense. We have said that, for us, this designation signifies 
only that such organizations possess a secret of some sort ee also 
that, depending on the goal they propose for themselves this secret 
can naturally refer to the most diverse things and take the most va 
ied forms; but in all cases, secrets of any kind other than the pro 
erly initiatic secret always have a conventional character, b shih 
we mean that they are secrets only by virtue of a more or iS formal 
convention and not by the very nature of things. The initiatic secret 
on the contrary, is such because it cannot but be so, since it consists 
exclusively of the ‘inexpressible’, which coneequlentdy is ssa 
also the ‘incommunicable’; thus, if initiatic organizations are o 
this character has nothing artificial about it and does not result 
from a more or less arbitrary decision by anyone. This point is par- 
ticularly important for distinguishing, on the one hand faidane 
organizations from all other secret organizations of Gate kind 
and on the other, within initiatic organizations themselves, what is 
essential from all that might accidentally attach itself ietéto Let 
therefore develop the consequences of this a little. ins 
The first of these consequences, which we have already noted, is 
that whereas every secret of an exterior order can always be ieieaved: 


1. See also Reign of Quantity, chap. 12. 
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the initiatic secret can never be betrayed since in itself and in a way 
by definition it is inaccessible to and ungraspable by the profane 
and so cannot be penetrated by them, since knowledge of it can only 
be the consequence of initiation itself, In fact this secret is of such a 
nature that words cannot express it, which is why, as we shall explain 
more completely in what follows, the initiatic teaching can only use 
rites and symbols that suggest rather than express, in the ordinary 
sense of the word. Properly speaking, what is transmitted by initia- 
tion is not the secret itself, since this is incommunicable, but the 
spiritual influence that the rites vehicle and that makes possible the 
interior work by means of which, with the symbols as base and sup- 
port, each one will attain that secret and penetrate it more or less 
completely, more or less profoundly, according to the measure of his 
own possibilities of comprehension and realization. 
Whatever one may think of other secret organizations, initiatic 
organizations can in any case not be reproached for having this 
character, since their secret is not something that they hide volun- 
tarily for some reason, legitimate or otherwise, and always more or 
less subject to discussion and evaluation as is all that proceeds from 
the profane point of view, but is something no one is empowered to 
unveil and communicate to another, even should he so wish. As for 
the fact that these organizations are ‘closed’, that is, that they do not 
admit everyone indiscriminately, this is explained simply by the first 
condition of initiation described above, the necessity of possessing 
certain particular ‘qualifications’ lacking which no real benefit can 
be derived from attachment to such an organization. Moreover, 
when an initiatic organization becomes too ‘open’ and insufficiently 
strict in this respect, it runs the risk of degenerating through the 


incomprehension of those whom it thus thoughtlessly admits, who, | 


especially when they become the majority, do not fail to introduce 
all sorts of profane opinions and to divert its activity toward goals 
that have nothing in common with the initiatic domain, as one sees 
only too often in what still remains of this kind of organization in 
the Western world today. 

‘Thus a second consequence of what we stated at the beginning 
is that the initiatic secret in itself, and the ‘closed’ character of the 
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organizations that possess it (or, to speak more exactly, that poss 
the means whereby it is possible for those who are ‘qualified’ a af 
access to it), are two completely different things and must ek 
confused. Concerning the first, its essence and importance are : 
pletely misunderstood if reasons of ‘prudence’ are invoked ae 
sometimes done; as to the second, which pertains to the ae if 
men in general and not to that of initiatic organizations, one ne 
on the contrary, speak of ‘prudence’ up to a certain paint in the 
sense of an organization defending itself, not against ‘indiscretions’ 
which are impossible in regard to its essential nature, but agai 

; that danger of degeneration of which we have just males stl this 
is not the primary reason, which is nothing other than the fe 2 
uselessness of admitting individuals for whom initiation = “id 
ae oe be a ‘dead letter’ or empty formality widou 
! ect because they are, as it were, impervious to the spiritual 

influence. As for ‘prudence’ toward ‘he outer cee 
often understood, this can only be an sae ae ae 
ation, even though it may certainly be legitimate in the face re 
more or less consciously hostile environment, for profane as : 
prehension rarely stops short at a kind of indifference and cha ay 
only too easily into a hatred of which the manifestations ae 
danger that certainly has nothing illusory about it. But this c id 
not affect the initiatic organization itself, which, as we have a is 
truly ungraspable’ as such. Thus, precautions in this regard will 
Impose themselves to the extent that the organization becouse 
more exteriorized’ and therefore less purely initiatic; moreover. i” 
evident that it is only in this case that it can find itself in direct ae 
tact with the profane world, which otherwise would only i een 
purely and simply. We will not speak here of a danger of other 
order that can result from the existence of what we have called th 
counter-initiation and that mere external measures of ae 
could not prevent in any case; such measures are cHectye onl 
against the profane world, whose reactions, we repeat, are only to ie 
feared to the extent that the organization has adopted an nes 
form such as that of a ‘society’, or has been drawn more or less com- 
pletely into an activity exercised outside the initiatic domain, all of 
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which can only be regarded as having a merely accidental and con- 
tingent character. 

This brings us to yet another consequence of the nature of the 
initiatic secret. It can in fact happen that, besides the secret that 
alone is essential to it, an initiatic organization may also possess, 
secondarily and without in any way losing its own character, other 
secrets that are not of the same order but are more or less exterior 
and contingent; and it is these purely accessory secrets that, being 
perforce the only ones apparent to the outside observer, are most 
likely to provoke various confusions. These secrets can come from. 
the ‘contamination’ we spoke of, understanding by this the accre- 
tion of goals having nothing to do with initiation and which may be 


" given more or less importance since in this kind of degeneration all 


degrees are obviously possible; but this is not the only case, and it 
may just as well happen that such secrets are related to contingent 
though legitimate applications of the initiatic doctrine itself, appli- 
cations that it is judged well to ‘eserve’ for reasons that can be very 
different and that would have to be determined for each particular 
case. The secrets we allude to here are more particularly those con- 
cerning the traditional arts and sciences, and what can be said most 
generally in this regard is that, since these arts and sciences cannot 
be truly understood outside of the initiation that constitutes their 
principle, their ‘yulgarization’ can only lead to problems, for it 
would amount inevitably to a deformation or even a denaturation 
of precisely the kind that gave birth to the profane arts and sciences, 
as we have explained on other occasions. 

In this same category of accessory and non-essential secrets must 
be placed another kind, one very widespread in initiatic organiza- 
tions and which most commonly occasions among the profane an 
error to which we have previously called attention. This is the secret 
that relates either to the entirety of the rites and symbols in use in 


2. What we have just said applies to the profane world reduced to itself, if we 
may express ourselves thus; but it is appropriate to add that in certain cases it can 
also serve as the unconscious instrument for action by the representatives of the 


counter-initiation. 
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these organizations, or still more particularly, and also in a stricter 
manner than usual, to certain words and signs used as ‘means of 
recognition to permit members to distinguish one another from 
the profane. It goes without saying that any secret of this nature has 
only a conventional and wholly relative value, and that by the very 
fact that it concerns itself with exterior forms it can always be dis- 
covered or betrayed, a risk that naturally occurs all the more easily 
as the organization is less rigorously ‘closed’. Thus we must empha- 
size not only that this secret can never be confused with the true ini- 
tiatic secret except by those who lack even the slightest idea of its 
nature, but even that it has nothing essential about it, so much so 
that its presence or absence could not define an organization as 
either possessing or lacking an initiatic character. In fact, the same 
thing or something equivalent also exists in most other secret orga- 
nizations that are in no way initiatic, although the reasons for this 
are then different. It may be a matter of imitating the most outward 
appearance of initiatic organizations, as with those organizations 
we have qualified as pseudo-initiatic and certain fantastic groups 
that do not even merit this name; or it may simply be a matter of 
safeguarding themselves against indiscretions in the most common 
sense of this word, as happens especially with political associations 
something that can be understood without the least difficulty. On 
the other hand, the existence of a secret of this kind is in no way 
necessary for initiatic organizations, for which its importance is all 
the less to the degree that they have a purer and more elevated char- 
acter because they are then the freer from all outward forms and 
from all that is not truly essential. Something thus occurs that might 
at first appear paradoxical, though it is really quite logical: an orga- 
nization uses such ‘means of recognition’ because of its ‘closed’ 
character, but it is precisely in those organizations that are most 
‘closed’ that these means are sometimes reduced to the point of dis- 
appearing altogether because they are no longer needed, their use- 
fulness being directly linked to a certain degree of ‘exteriority’ in the 
organization having recourse to them. This usefulness attains its 
maximum, as it were, when the organization acquires a ‘semi-pro- 
fane’ aspect, of which the form of a ‘society’ is the most typical 
example, for it is then that its occasions for contact with the exterior 
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world are most numerous and extensive, and, consequently, that it 
is most important for it to distinguish itself therefrom by means 


that are themselves outward. ‘ale 
The existence of such an exterior and secondary secret in the 
most widespread initiatic organizations is justified by yet other rea- 
ll a ‘pedagogical role, so to speak; 


sons. Some attribute to it above a : 
in other words, the ‘discipline of the secret’ constitutes a sort 0 
of the method of these organ- 


‘training’ or exercise that is part st 
‘zations —and this can be seen in a way as an attenuate an 
restricted form of the ‘discipline of silence’ that was used in certain 


ancient esoteric schools, particularly among the Pythagoreans.” 
This point of view is certainly correct, on condition that it not ie! 
exclusive; and it should be remarked that in this respect the value 0 
the secret is completely independent of the value of the things !t 
bears upon. As far as ‘discipline’ is concerned, keeping a secret about 
the most insignificant things will be just as efficacious as keeping a 
secret that is really important in itself. This should bea sufficient 
response to the profane who, in this connection, accuse eae 
organizations of ‘puerility’ since they fail to understand that the 
words or signs on which secrecy is imposed have their own sym- 
bolic value. If they cannot follow as far as this last consideration, at 
least the foregoing should be within their reach and certainly does 
not require a great effort to comprehend. 
But in reality there is a deeper reason based precisely on the sym- 
bolic character just mentioned which makes what are called “means 
of recognition’ not merely this but also something more. es a 
truly symbols like any other, and their meaning must be me ‘s e 
on and penetrated in the same way; thus they form an integral par 


3, Disciplina secreti or disciplina arcani, as it was also called in the nee eee 
first centuries, something that certain enemies of the secret’ seem to forgets a 
should be noted that in Latin the word disciplina usually signifies teaching, : es : 
is its etymological meaning, and even, by derivation, ‘science’ or ‘doctrine, Loe ia 
what is called ‘discipline’ in French has value only as a preparatory kage: er 
end which may be knowledge, as is the case here, but which may oe sen a 
completely different, for example, something merely moral’, In a . igen 
meaning that it is in fact most commonly given 1n the profane world. 
can be said of the word ‘discipline’ in current English. Ep.] 
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of the initiatic teaching. It is the same, moreover, for all the forms 
used by initiatic organizations and, more generally yet, for all that 
have a traditional character (including religious forms): they are 
fundamentally always something other than they appear from the 
outside, and this is what essentially distinguishes them from pro- 
fane forms, where the outward appearance is everything and does 
not conceal any reality of another order. From this point of view the 
secret in question is itself a symbol of the true initiatic secret, which 
is obviously much more than a mere ‘pedagogical’ means;‘ but here, 
of course, no less than elsewhere, the symbol must not be confused 
with what is symbolized, and this is the confusion effected by pro- 

" fane ignorance because it does not see beyond appearances and 
does not even imagine that there can be anything besides what 
strikes the senses, which is practically equivalent to the pure and 
simple negation of all symbolism. 

In conclusion, let us point out a final consideration that we may 
yet develop further. The outward secret, where it exists in initiatic 
organizations, is properly part of the ritual since its object is com- 
municated, under the corresponding obligation of silence, in the 
very course of the initiation into or at the completion of each 
degree. Thus this secret is not only a symbol, as we have just said, 
but also a true rite, with all the virtue belonging to it as such; and 
besides, rite and symbol are in truth always closely linked by their 
very nature, as we shall explain more amply in what follows. 


4. It would be possible to go into this in somewhat more detail if one wished; 
for example, the ‘sacred words’, which must never be uttered, are a particularly 
clear symbol of the ‘ineffable’ or the ‘inexpressible’. Moreover, something similar 
can be found in exoterism, for example the Tetragrammaton in the Jewish tradi- 
tion. In the same order of ideas one could also show that certain signs are related to 
the ‘localization’ of subtle centers in the human being of which the awakening con- 
stitutes one of the means of acquiring effective initiatic knowledge according to 
certain methods (notably the ‘tantric’ methods in the Hindu tradition). 
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INITIATIC 
QUALIFICATIONS 


We must now come back to the questions eueantes 
the first and preliminary sae : nea a a Me fe : 
called initiatic ‘qualifications’. Indeed, It 1s Reon ae 

but we can at least bring to ita few clarifications. ir 

gene be well understood that these ae arian ae 
exclusively to the individual domain. Indeed, if o as e PE spl 
or the ‘Self’ were considered,! there would be no di en ie 
beings in this respect, and all without exception he = a pail 
qualified. But the question presents quite another face by aie 
that the individuality must ante: be pee ve poe 
support of initiatic realization, and thus m staal 

i r this role, which is not always the case. e individual 
sniper is only the instrument of the true wee eer oe 
instrument has certain defects it can be somewhat oe ae 
gether unusable for what is needed. Besides, there is no : ae : 
astonished at if one reflects that, even in profane ae ae 
least what have become such in the present epoch), w : is ses 
for one individual is not possible for another, and that, for example, 


the exercise of any particular craft requires certain special aptitudes, 


both mental and physical. The essential difference in. a ee! see 
the activity in question belongs exclusively to the ney . becleas 
which it does not transcend in any way or In any respect, nee 
with initiation the result to be attained is, on the contrary, bey 


= 7 ¢ : et} oe * < > ee 
1. On Guénon’s use of the terms ‘personality’, Self’, ‘individuality’, and ‘ego’ s 
Man and His Becoming according to the Vedanta, chap. 2. Ep. 
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the limits of the individuality; but again, this must be taken as the 
starting-point, and this is an inescapable precondition. 

We can also say that the individual undertaking the work of initi- 
atic realization must perforce start from a certain state of manifesta- 
tion, the one in which he is presently situated, and that this state 
includes a whole cluster of determinate conditions, both those 
inherent to that state and generally defining it, and those within this 
same state that are particular to the individual and distinguish him 
from ail others. It is evident that it is the latter that must be consid- 
ered with respect to initiatic qualifications because they are by very 

: definition not common to all individuals but properly characterize 
only those who belong, at least virtually, to the ‘elite’ understood in 
the sense in which we have often used this word elsewhere, a sense 
that we will explain even more precisely later in order to show how 
it is directly related to the question of initiation. 

Now it should be clearly understood that the individuality must 
be taken here as it is in fact, with all its constituent elements, and 
that there may be qualifications that concern each of these slements 
including the corporeal element itself, which from this point of view 
must in no way be treated as something indifferent or negligible 
Perhaps there would be no need to stress this were we not eon: 
fronted by the grossly oversimplified idea of the human being held 
by modern Westerners. Not only do they consider the adnaduality 
to be the whole being, but they reduce it to two parts that they sup- 
pose to be separate from each other, one being the body and the 
other something rather ill-defined that is indifferently designated by 
the most varied and sometimes least appropriate names. But the 
reality is altogether different: the multiple elements of the individu- 

ality, however one may wish to classify them, are not at all thus iso- 

lated from each other but form a whole in which there cannot be a 

radical and irreducible heterogeneity; and all these elements, the 
body as well as the others, are in the same way manifestations or 
expressions of the being in the different modalities of the individual 
domain. Among these modalities there are correspondences, so that 
what happens in one normally has repercussion in the others, with 
the result that on the one hand the state of the body can favotabiy or 
unfavorably influence the other modalities, and on the other, since 
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the inverse is just as true (and even truer, since the possibilities of 
the corporeal modality are the most restricted), the body can fur- 


nish signs that manifest states of the other modalities,? and it is clear 


that each of these two complementary considerations has its impor- 
All of this would be per- 


tance in regard to initiatic qualifications. ; 
fectly obvious if the specifically Western and modern nouon ¥ 
‘matter’, Cartesian dualism, and more or less ‘mechanistic ine ha 
not so obscured these things for most of our contemporaries, and 
these are the contingent circumstances that oblige us to tarry over 
such elementary considerations which otherwise could be stated in 
a few words without having to add the least explanation. 

It goes without saying that the essential qualification, which takes 
precedence over all the others, is that of a greater oF lesser ‘intellec- 
tual horizon’; but it can happen that intellectual possibilities exist- 
ing virtually in an :ndividual are prevented from developing, pues 
temporarily or even definitively, because of the individual's inferior 
elements (elements at once psychic and corporeal). This 1s the first 

ld cal} secondary qualifications; and there is 


reason for what one cou | . 
also a second reason following immediately from what was just said: 


in these inferior elements, which are the most accessible to observa- 


tion, one may find marks of certain intellectual limitations, and in 
this case the secondary qualifications become, as It were, the sym- 
bolic equivalents of the fundamental qualification itself, In the first 
case, on the contrary, it may happen that they do not always have an 
equal importance; thus there may be impediments opposing any 
initiation, even simply virtual, or only an effective initiation, or 
again the passage 0 particular more or less elevated degrees, or 
finally only the exercise of certain functions within an initiatic orga- 
nization (for one can be qualified to receive @ spiritual influence 


without being for this lifie 
and it must also be added that there are special impediments that 


concern only certain forms of initiation. out ; 
On this last point it suffices to recall that the diversity of modes © 


initiation, whether among different traditional forms or within one 


2, Whence the science that, in the Islamic tradition, is called ibm-ul-firisah. 


3. Onall these questions see Reign of Quantity. 


reason necessarily qualified to transmit it); * 
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and the same traditional form, has for its goal precisely a res 
to the diversity of individual aptitudes; such a pen of oe 
Lec oeienlarah . to no purpose if a single mode were equally 
ee were generally qualified to receive initiation. 
hings are not so, each initiatic organization must have its par- 
ticular technique’, and it can naturally admit only those able to : 
form to it and receive from it an effective benefit, which im lies, 
with respect to qualifications, the application of whole pee 
ane rules valid only for the organization in question, and which 
or those who will be rejected thereby, in no way excludes the : 
bility of finding an equivalent initiation elsewhere dee 
rahe siieen a satis ara tie that are strictly aah 
s. One of the clearest exam i is i 
fact that there exist forms of ainare lene poian a 
line, while there are others to which women can be cuestiade 
a way as men, from which it follows that there is a certain qua- 
if cation required in one case but not in the other, and that thi 
difference belongs to the particular modes of initiation in ae 
; point to which we shall return later, for we have noted that this 
act is generally very poorly understood in our time. 

Where a traditional social organization exists, even in the out 
ward order, each person occupies the place that befits his own indi 
vidual nature, and, if he is qualified, this very fact allows him ine 
easily to find the mode of initiation that corresponds to hi a 
possibilities. Thus if we consider the caste system from this # a f 
Hi ay caer of the Kshatriyas cannot be identical an ‘het of 

rahmins, and so forth;> and ina : i 
se form of initiation can be linked 4 Ree aoar elon 
is eens ee ee craft practiced by the 
ich he is desti i 
inherent in his very nature, so that these ack atin nae as 
same time an integral part of the special qualifications required ae 
the corresponding form of initiation. sas 


4. si F : 
In antiquity there were also exclusively feminine forms of initiation 


5. We shall return to thi i 
his further on i : 
dation: in connection with sacerdotal and royal ini- 
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On the contrary, where nothing is any longer organized accord- 
ing to traditional and normal rules, as with the modern West, there 
results a confusion that extends to all domains and that inevitably 
entails many complications and difficulties regarding the precise 
determination of initiatic qualifications, since the place of the indi- 
vidual in society no longer has, then, anything but a remote connec- 
tion to his nature, with only its most outward and least important 
aspects most often taken into consideration, that is to say those 
aspects that really have no value, even a secondary one, from the 
initiatic point of view. Another cause of difficulties, one somewhat 


responsible for this situation, is the loss-of the traditional sciences, 
uld furnish the 


for the information supplied by some of them co 
means of recognizing an individual’s true nature, and once these 


criteria are lacking, no other means can make up for them entirely 
and with perfect exactitude, since whatever else may be done will 
always include a greater or lesser share of ‘empiricism’, which can 
lead to many errors. In the final analysis, one of the principal rea- 
sons for the degeneration of certain initiatic organizations is the 
admission of unqualified ‘ndividuals, whether through mere igno- 
vance of the rules that should eliminate them or through the impos- 
sibility of applying these rules with any certainty. The latter is 
indeed one of the factors that most contributes to this degeneration, 
and if it becomes general it can even finally lead to the complete 
ruin of the organization. 

After these general considerations, we ought to give some well- 
defined examples of the conditions required for gaining access to a 
given initiatic form, and to show in each case their meaning and 
true importance in order to further clarify the real significance of 
secondary qualifications. But, when it must be addressed to West- 
erners, such an exposition 
that even in the most favorable cases t 
very limited number of initiatic forms, and references to all others 
risk remaining almost wholly misunderstood. Again, all that 
remains in the West of ancient organizations of this kind is in all 
respects very much diminished, as we have already said many times 
before, and it is easy to confirm this more particularly in regard to 
the question now at hand. If certain qualifications are still required 


hey are familiar with only a 


becomes very difficult in view of the fact” 
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in these organizations, it is more out of habit than from any under- 
standing of their purpose; and in these conditions it is not surpris- 
ing if the members of these organizations sometimes protest against 
the retention of such qualifications in which their ignorance sees 
only a sort of historical remnant, a vestige from a state of things that 
has long since disappeared—in a word, a pure and simple ‘anachro- 
nism’. Nonetheless, since one is obliged to take as a starting-point 
what is most immediately to hand, even this might provide the 
occasion for information that, despite everything, is not without 
interest, and that, although having in our eyes only an ‘illustrative’ 
’ value, can still provoke reflections of a broader application than 
might at first appear. 

There are scarcely any initiatic organizations in the West that can 
still claim an authentic traditional affiliation (outside of which con- 
dition, let us recall once more, there can only be a question of 
pseudo-initiation) other than the Compagnonnage and Masonry, 
that is to say initiatic forms based, at least at their origins, essentially 
on the practice of a craft and consequently characterized by particu- 
lar symbolic and ritual methods directly related to this craft itself.® 
However, there is a distinction to be made here: in the Compagnon- 
nage, the initial link with the craft has always been maintained, 
whereas in Masonry it has in fact disappeared, whence the danger in 
this case of a complete misunderstanding of the need for certain 
conditions that are nonetheless inherent to this initiatic form itself. 
Indeed, in the former case it is evident that the conditions necessary 
for the craft to be effectively and indeed fully practiced can never 
have been forgotten, even if nothing more than this is considered— 
that is, even if one takes into account only its outward purpose and 
forgets its more profound and properly initiatic purpose. On the 
contrary, where this deeper purpose is no less forgotten and where 
the outward purpose itself no longer exists, it is natural enough 
(which, of course, is not to say legitimate) that the persistence of 
such conditions comes to be seen as an altogether unnecessary and 
annoying restriction, even an injustice (a notion much abused in 


6. We have described the principles underlying the relationships between initia- 
tion and the crafts in Reign of Quantity, chap. 8. 
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our day in consequence of an ‘egalitarianism’ destructive to the 
notion of the ‘elite’) imposed on recruitment, a recruitment that the 
mania for ‘proselytism’ and the democratic superstition of the 
majority—traits very characteristic of the modern Western mind— 
wishes to make as broad as possible, something that, as we have 
already said, is truly one of the most certain and most irremediable 
causes of degeneration for an initiatic organization. 

In the final analysis, what is forgotten in such cases is simply this: 
if the initiatic ritual takes the craft as a ‘support’ in such a way that 
it is so to speak derived from it by an appropriate transposition 
(though in the beginning things were no doubt envisaged in reverse, 
for from the traditional point of view the craft is really only a con- 
tingent application of the principles to which the initiation directly 
relates), then in order to be really and fully valid the accomplish- 
ment of this ritual requires conditions that include those required 
by the practice of the craft itself, for the same transposition applies 
equally here in virtue of the correspondences that exist between 
different modalities of the being; and from this it is clear that, as we 
said above, whoever is qualified for initiation in a general way is not 
thereby qualified unreservedly for any initiatic form whatsoever. We 
should add to this that the misunderstanding of this fundamental 
point, which leads to the wholly profane reduction of such qualifi- 
cations to mere corporative rules, appears, at least in Masonry, to be 
linked rather closely to a misunderstanding of the true meaning of 
the word ‘operative’, regarding which we will later have to provide 
the necessary clarification, for it raises quite broad questions about 
initiation. 

Thus, if Masonic initiation excludes women in particular (which, 
as we have already said, does not mean that they are unqualified for 
every initiation) as well as men with certain infirmities, this is not 
merely because those who are admitted used to have to carry bur- 
dens or climb scaffolds, as some assure us with a disconcerting 
naiveté; rather, the Masonic initiation itself could not be valid for 
such people and could have no effect because of their lack of qualifi- 
cation. The first thing that can be said here is that even if the link 
with the craft has been broken with respect to outward practice, it 
nonetheless continues in a more essential way insofar as it remains 
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necessarily inscribed in the very form of this initiation, for if this 
connection were eliminated, the initiation would no longer be 
Masonic but something completely different; moreover, since it 
would be impossible to substitute legitimately another traditional 
filiation for the one that actually exists, there would really no longer 
be any initiation at all. This is why, wherever there still exists at least 
a certain more or less obscure consciousness—for lack of a more 
effective understanding—of the true value of ritual forms, the con- 
ditions we are speaking of continue to be considered as integral 
parts of the landmarks (this English term, in its ‘technical’ accepta- 
; tion, has no exact equivalent in French) that can in no circum- 

stances be modified, and the suppression or neglect of which would 
risk entailing a veritable initiatic nullity.” 

There is still more: if we closely examine the list of bodily defects 
considered to be impediments to initiation, it will be noted how 
some do not seem outwardly very serious and, in any case, would 
not prevent a man from practicing the craft of the builder.’ And so 
this, too, is only a partial explanation, although exact in the measure 
to which it applies, for, besides the conditions required by the craft, 
the initiation requires others having nothing to do with these but 
relating solely to the modalities of the ritual work considered not 
only in its ‘materiality’, so to speak, but above all as having to pro- 
duce effective results for the one who accomplishes them. This will 
appear all the more clearly when, from among the diverse formula- 
tions of the landmarks (for although in principle not written down, 
they have nevertheless often been the object of more or less detailed 
enumerations), we go back to the most ancient ones, that is, to an 
epoch when the things in question were still known, and even, for 
some at least, known in a way that was not merely theoretical or 
‘speculative’ but really ‘operative’ in the true sense to which we 
alluded above. This examination reveals something that many today 
would surely think altogether extraordinary if they were capable of 


- ?. These landmarks are considered to have existed from time immemorial, that is, 
it is impossible to assign to them any definite historical origin. 

8. Thus, to give a precise example of this type, it is hard to see how a stutterer 
could be impeded by his infirmity in the practice of this craft. 
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noticing it: the impediments to initiation in Masonry coincide 
almost exactly with what constitute impediments to ordination in 
the Catholic church.? 

This last point is one that requires some commentary in order to 
be well understood, for at first one might be tempted to suppose 
that we have here a certain confusion between things of different 
orders, all the more so in that we have often insisted on the essential 
distinction that exists between the initiatic and religious domains, 
and that consequently must also be found between the rites belong- 
ing to each respectively. However, there is no need to reflect very 
long in order to understand that there must be general laws condi- 
tioning the accomplishment of rites of whatever order they may be, 
for in the end it is always a matter of bringing into play certain spir- 
itual influences, although the goals naturally differ according to the 
case. Moreover, it could also be objected that in the case of ordina- 
tion what is important is the aptitude for fulfilling certain func- 
tions,!0 whereas the qualifications required for receiving initiation 
are distinct from those that might be necessary to exercise in addi- 
tion a function in the initiatic organization (a function that princi- 
pally concerns the transmission of the spiritual influence); and it is 
precisely not from the point of view of functions that the similarity 

is really applicable. What must be taken into account is that, in a 
religious organization like Catholicism, only the priest actively 
accomplishes the rites, whereas the lay people participate in them 
only in a ‘receptive’ mode; on the contrary, activity in the ritual is 
always and without any exception an essential element of every ini- 
tiatic method, so that this method necessarily implies the possibility 
of accomplishing such an activity. In the final analysis, then, it is this 


active accomplishment of rites that, besides the properly intellectual” 


qualification, requires certain secondary qualifications, varying in 
part according to the special character assumed by these rites in this 


9, This is so in particular for what in the eighteenth century was called the ‘rule 
of the letter B, that is, for impediments that in both cases consist of a series of infir- 
mities and bodily defects of which the names in French, by a rather curious coinci- 


dence, all begin with the letter ‘B. 
10. As we said before, this case is the only one where particular qualifications 


"are required in a traditional organization of the exoteric type. 
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or that initiatic form, but among which the absence of certain 
bodily defects always plays an important role, whether these defects 
be a direct impediment to the accomplishment of the rites or the 
outward sign of corresponding defects in the subtle elements of the 
being. It is this latter conclusion above all that we wished to draw 
from all these considerations, and what seems to relate more partic- 
ularly to the case of Masonic initiation has been only the most con- 
venient way for us to explain these things, which we must make 
even clearer with the help of some particular examples of impedi- 
ments due to bodily defects or to psychic defects outwardly mani- 
fested by them. 

If we are to consider infirmities or merely bodily defects as out- 
ward signs of certain psychic imperfections, it will be fitting to make 
a distinction between defects that the being exhibits from birth or 
that develop naturally over the course of its existence as a conse- 
quence of a certain predisposition, and those that are merely the 
result of some accident. It is evident that the first reveal something 
that more strictly inheres in the very nature of the being, and that 
consequently is more serious from our present point of view, 
although, since nothing can happen to a being that does not really 
correspond to some more or less essential element of its nature, 
even apparently accidental infirmities cannot be considered entirely 
indifferent in this respect. From another point of view, if these same 
defects are considered as direct impediments to the accomplish- 
ment of rites or to their effective action on the being, the distinction 
we have just made no longer applies; but it must be clearly under- 
stood that defects that do not constitute impediments of this kind 
are nonetheless impediments to initiation for the first reason, and 
sometimes even more absolute impediments, for they express an 
inward ‘deficiency’ that makes the being unfit for any initiation, 
whereas there can be infirmities that impede only the ‘technical’ 
methods peculiar to this or that initiatic form. 

Some may be astonished that accidental infirmities thus corre- 
spond to something in the very nature of the being affected by them; 
but this is after all only a direct consequence of the real relationships 
the being has with the environment in which it manifests itself: all 
the relationships among beings manifested in one and the same 
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world, or what comes to the same thing, all their reciprocal actions 
and reactions, can only be real if they are the expression of some- 
thing that belongs to the nature of each of them. In other words, 
everything a being undergoes, as well as all that it does, constitutes a 
‘modification’ of that being, and must necessarily correspond to one 
of the possibilities in its nature, so that there can be nothing that is 
purely accidental if this word be understood in the sense of ‘extrin- 
sic’, as it commonly is. The difference is thus only one of degree, for 
certain modifications represent something more important or 
deeper than others, so that there are as it were hierarchical values to 
observe in this respect among the different possibilities of the indi- 
vidual domain; but strictly speaking, nothing is indifferent or with- 
out meaning because, in the end, a being can receive from outside 
only ‘occasions’ for realizing, in manifested mode, the virtualities 
that it first carries within itself. 

It might also seem strange to those who judge by appearances 
that certain infirmities that are hardly serious from an outward 
point of view should always and everywhere have been considered 
as impediments to initiation, a typical case of this kind being stut- 
tering. It suffices to reflect only a little to realize that in this case we 
find both impediments we have mentioned. First there is the fact 
that the ritual ‘technique’ almost always includes the pronunciation 
of certain verbal formulas which must naturally be correct above all 
in order to be valid, something stuttering does not permit in those 
afflicted by it; and, secondly, there is in this infirmity the manifest 
sign of a certain ‘arrhythmia’ in the being, if we can use this word; 
indeed, the two things are closely linked, for the very use of the for- 
mulas we have just alluded to is really only one application of the 
‘science of rhythm’ to the initiatic method, so that the incapacity to 
pronounce them correctly depends in the final analysis on an inter- 
nal ‘arrhythmia’ of the being. 

This ‘arrhythmia’ is itself only one particular case of disharmony 
or disequilibrium in the constitution of the individual, and one can 
say in a general way that if all bodily anomalies that are the mark of 
a more or less accentuated disequilibrium are not always absolute 
impediments (for obviously there are many degrees to observe), 
they are at least unfavorable signs in a candidate for initiation. 
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INITIATIC RITES 


In preceding chapters we have been obliged almost con- 


. tinually to refer to rites, for they constitute the essential element in 


¥ 


the transmission of the spiritual influence and attachment to the 
initiatic ‘chain’, so much so that it can be said that without rites ini- 
tiation is not possible. We must now return to this question in order 
to clarify certain particularly important points, but it should be 
understood that here we are not claiming to treat exhaustively of 
rites in general—their purpose, their role, the diverse types into 
which they are divided—for that is a subject which would demand a 
complete volume in itself. 

It is important to note at the outset that the presence of rites is a 
characteristic common to all traditional institutions of whatever 
order, exoteric as well as esoteric, taking these terms in their broad- 
est sense as we have already done earlier. This characteristic is a con- 
sequence of the ‘non-human’ element that is essentially implied in 
such institutions, for it can be said that the purpose of rites is always 
to put the human being in contact, directly or indirectly, with some- 
thing that goes beyond his individuality and which belongs to other 
states of existence, It is obvious however that it is not always neces- 
sary for the communication so established to be conscious in order 
to be real, for it is most often effected by means of certain subtle 
modalities of the individual, into which most men today can no 
longer transfer their center of consciousness. However this may be, 
whether the effect is apparent or not, or whether it be immediate or 
deferred, the rite always carries its efficacy in itself, on the condition 
of course that it be accomplished in conformity with the traditional 
rules that ensure its validity and outside of which it would only be 
an empty form and a useless imitation; and this efficacy has nothing 
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‘marvelous’ or ‘magical’ about it, as some people occasionally say 
with the clear intention of denigration and negation, for it results 
simply from the clearly defined laws according to which spiritual 
influences act and of which the ritual ‘technique’ is, at root, nothing 
but the application and implementation.} 

This inherent efficacy, founded on laws that allow no place for 
fantasy or for the arbitrary, is common to all rites without excep- 
tion, and it holds for rites of the exoteric order as well as for initiatic 
rites, and, among the former, for rites belonging to non-religious 
traditional forms as well as for religious rites. In this connection we 
must again recall, for it is a most important point, that this efficacy 
is, as has been said, entirely independent of the worth of the indi- 
vidual who accomplishes the rite, for it is the function alone that 
counts here and not the individual as such. In other words, the nec- 
essary and sufficient condition is that the officiant should have reg- 
ularly received the power to accomplish the rite, and it makes little 
difference if he does not truly understand its significance and even if 
he does not believe in its efficacy, for this cannot prevent the rite 
from being valid if all the prescribed rules have been properly 
observed.” 

Having said this, we can now speak more particularly about initi- 
ation, and we will remark first of all that its ritual character brings 


1. There is hardly need to say that the observations set out here concern true 
rites exclusively, those possessing an authentically traditional character, and that we 
absolutely refuse to give the name of rite to anything that is only a parody of these, 
that is, to ceremonies established through purely human customs and of which the 
effect, if indeed they have one, could never go beyond the ‘psychological’ domain in 
the most profane meaning of this word: The distinction of rites from ceremonies is 
in any case important enough for us to treat it more particularly in what follows. 

2. It is thus a grave error to use the expression ‘playing at ritual’, which we have 
often seen used by a certain Masonic writer, apparently quite pleased with this 
rather unfortunate ‘discovery, when speaking of the accomplishment of initiatic 
rites by individuals who are ignorant of their meaning, a meaning they do not even 
seek to penetrate. Such an expression would only be appropriate of the profane 
who imitate rites while having no capacity to accomplish them validly; but in an 
initiatic organization, however degenerate it may be with respect to the qualifica- 
tion of its present members, ritual is not something to be played with; it is and 
always remains something serious and truly efficacious, even when those taking 
part in it are unaware of this. 
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out one of the fundamental differences that separate it from mysti- 
cism, which has no such character, something easily understood if 
one refers to what we have said about its ‘irregularity’. It might per- 
haps be objected that mysticism sometimes seems to be more or less 
directly linked to the observance of certain rites, but these rites do 
not in any way belong to it as such since they are nothing other than 
ordinary religious rites; moreover this link has no necessary charac- 
ter, for it is in fact hardly present in every case, whereas, we repeat 
there is no initiation without special and particular rites. Indeed, 
unlike mystical initiations, initiation is not something that falls 
from the clouds, so to speak, without it being known how or why; 
on the contrary, it rests on positive scientific laws and on ripordus 
technical rules.> We cannot insist too much on this whenever the 
occasion presents itself, in order to avoid every possibility of misun- 
derstanding as to its true nature. 
As for the distinction between initiatic and exoteric rites, we can 
indicate it here only rather summarily, for entering into detail on 
this subject would risk taking us very far afield. In particular, it 
would be necessary to draw all the consequences from the fact that 
initiatic rites are reserved solely for an elite possessing certain quali- 
fications, whereas exoteric rites are public and addressed indiffer- 
ently to all the members of a given social milieu, which well shows 
that, despite their sometimes apparent similarities, their goals can- 
not really be the same. Unlike initiatic rites, exoteric rites do not in 
fact have as their goal the opening of the being to certain possibili- 
ties of knowledge for which all cannot be qualified; on the other 


3. Expressions like ‘sacerdotal art’ and ‘royal art’ properly refer to this technique 
of handling spiritual influences, for they designate the respective applications of the 
corresponding initiations. On the other hand, in this case it is a matter of sacred 
and traditional science, which, while certainly of an altogether different order than 
aes science, is no less ‘positive’ and even much more so, if one understands this 
edits ie : : pie 
wore true meaning instead of abusively misappropriating it as do modern 
scientists. 

Let us point out in this connection the error of ethnologists and sociologists, 
who very improperly qualify as ‘rites of initiation’ certain procedures that relate 
srs the admission of the individual to an exterior social organization, one for 
which the attainment of a certain age is the sole ificati i i 

i qualification required, a point t 
which we shall return later. : ed ° 
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hand, it is essential to note that, although they also necessarily 
involve the intervention of an element of the supra-individual order, 
their action is never meant to go beyond the domain of individual- 
ity. This is very apparent in the case of religious rites, which we can 
take more particularly as a term of comparison because they are the 
only exoteric rites that the West knows at present; every religion 
intends solely the ‘salvation’ of its adherents, which is a finality that 
still relates to the individual order and, by definition as it were, its 
point of view does not extend beyond this; even the mystics always 
envisage only ‘salvation’ and never ‘deliverance’, even though the lat- 
ter is, on the contrary, the final and supreme goal of all initiation.° 
Another point of capital importance is the following: initiation of 
any degree represents for the being who receives it a permanent 
acquisition, a state that virtually or effectively it has reached once 
and for all and that nothing can ever take away.® Let us note that this 
is one more very clear difference from mystical states, which are 
passing and even fugitive and from which the being returns as it 
entered, and which it may even never find again, all of which is 
explained by the ‘phenomenal’ character of these states, received 
from outside as it were rather than proceeding from the very “inte- 
rior’ of the being.” From this the consequence immediately follows 
that rites of initiation confer a definitive and ineffaceable character; 


5. If, following the distinction that we will clarify later, it is said that this is true 
only of the ‘greater mysteries’, we answer that the ‘lesser mysteries’, which effectively 
stop at the limits of human possibilities, constitute in respect of the latter only a 
preparatory stage and are not themselves their own proper end, whereas religion 
presents itself as a self-sufficient whole that does not require any further comple- 
ment. 

6. So as to leave no room for ambiguity, let us clarify that this must be under- 
stood only of the degrees of initiation and not of the various functions that may be 
conferred only temporarily on an individual or that he may become unfit to exer- 
cise for multiple reasons. These are two entirely distinct things, and one must be 
very careful not to confuse them, for the first is of a purely inward order whereas 
the second concerns an outward activity of the being, which explains the difference 
that we have just noted. 

7. This touches on the question of the ‘duality’ necessary to the religious point 
of view by the very fact that it relates essentially to what Hindu terminology desig- 


nates as the ‘non-supreme’. 
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moreover, it is the same in another order with certain religious rites, 
which, for this reason, could never be renewed for the same individ- 
ual and thus present the closest analogy to initiatic rites, to the point 
that one could in a certain sense consider them a sort of transposi- 
tion of these latter into the exoteric domain.® 

Another consequence of what we have just said is something we 
have already noted in passing, but which merits more emphasis: 
once received, the initiatic quality? is in no way bound to the fact of 
the recipient’s active membership in this or that organization; once 
the attachment to a traditional organization has been effected, it 
cannot be broken by anything at all, and it continues even when the 
individual no longer has any apparent relationship with that organi- 
zation, which then has only a wholly secondary importance in this 
regard. In the absence of any other consideration, this alone would 
suffice to show how profoundly initiatic organizations differ from 
profane associations to which they cannot be assimilated or even 
compared in any way, for whereas one who resigns or is expelled 
from a profane association no longer has any link to it and becomes 
again exactly what he was before he became part of it, the link estab- 
lished by the initiatic character on the contrary does not in any way 
depend on contingencies such as a resignation or expulsion, which 
are of a merely ‘administrative’ order, as we have already said, and 
affect only outward relationships; and if these relationships are 
entirely in the profane order, as is the case with associations having 
nothing else to offer their members, in the initiatic order, on the 
contrary, they are only an altogether accessory and nowise necessary 


8. We know that among the seven sacraments of Catholicism three fit this case 
and can be received only once: baptism, confirmation, and ordination. The analogy 
of baptism with an initiation, insofar as it is a ‘second birth’, is obvious enough, and 
confirmation represents in principle the accession to a superior degree; as for ordi- 
nation, we have already pointed out the similarities that can be found in it regard- 
ing the transmission of spiritual influences, and which are all the more striking in 
that this sacrament is not received by all and requires, as we said, certain special 
qualifications. 

9, As was pointed out in an earlier note, ‘quality here designates an acquired 
but thenceforth permanent effect on the being that receives it, in Scholastic termi- 
nology this kind of quatitas being called habitus. Ep. 
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means in relation to the inward realities that are alone of real 
importance. A little reflection suffices, we think, to make this per- 
fectly evident; what is astonishing is to note, as we have many times 
had occasion to do, an almost universal misunderstanding of such 
simple and elementary ideas as these.!° 


10. Taking as an application of this the simplest and most common example 
from among initiatic organizations, it is wholly inexact to speak of an ‘ex-Mason’ as 
is currently done; a resigned or even an expelled Mason may no longer be attached 
to any Lodge or Obedience, but remains no less a Mason for all that, and whether 
he wishes it or not nothing is changed; the proof is that, should he later be rein- 
stated, he is not initiated again or required to repeat the grades he has already 
received, so that only the English expression unattached Mason is appropriate in 
such a case. 
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RITE e& SYMBOL 


We have shown that rites and symbols, both of which are 
essential elements of every initiation, and, more generally are asso- 
ciated with everything traditional, are in fact closely linked by their 
very nature. All the constituent elements of a rite necessarily have a 
symbolic sense, whereas, inversely, a symbol produces—and this 
indeed is its essential purpose—in one who meditates upon it with 
the requisite aptitudes and disposition, effects rigorously compara- 
ble to those of rites properly speaking, with the reservation of 
course that when this meditation is undertaken there be, as a pre- 
liminary condition, that regular initiatic transmission failing which 
the rites would be in any case nothing more than a vain counterfeit, 
as with their pseudo-initiatic parodies. We must also add that the 
origin of authentic rites and symbols (anything less does not 
deserve the name, since it amounts in the end to entirely profane 
and fraudulent imitations) is likewise ‘non-human’, Thus the 
impossibility of assigning to them any definite author or maker is 
not due to a lack of information, as profane historians suppose (that 
is, if for want of a better solution they have not been driven to look 
on them as the product of a sort of ‘collective consciousness’, which, 
even if it existed, would in any case be quite incapable of producing 
things of a transcendent order, such as these), but is a necessary 
consequence of that very origin, something that can only be con- 
tested by those who completely misunderstand the true nature of 
tradition and of all its integral parts, as is evidently the case with 
rites and symbols, 

If the fundamental identity of rites and symbols is more closely 
examined, it will first be noted that a symbol, understood as a 
‘graphic’ figuration, as it is most commonly, is only as it were the 
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fixation of a ritual gesture. In fact it often happens that for a sym- 
bol to be regular, its actual tracing must be accomplished under 
conditions that confer upon it all the characteristics of a true rite. A 
very clear example of this in a lower domain, that of magic (which is 
nonetheless a traditional science), is provided by the preparation of 
talismanic figures; and in the order that more immediately concerns 
us the tracing of yantras in the Hindu tradition provides a no less 
striking example.” 

But this is not all, for the above-mentioned concept of the sym- 
bol is really much too narrow: there are not only figurative or visual 
symbols but also auditory symbols, two fundamental categories 
that in the Hindu doctrine are called the yantra and the mantra.3 
Their respective predominance characterizes the two categories of 
rites that originally related to the traditions of sedentary peoples in 
the case of visual symbols and to those of nomadic peoples in the 
case of auditory ones; it should of course be understood that no 
absolute separation can be made between the two (for which reason 
we speak only of predominance), for every combination is possible 
as a result of the multiple adaptations that have arisen with the pas- 
sage of time and produced the various traditional forms we know 
today. These considerations clearly show the bond that exists in 
general between rites and symbols, but we may add that in the case 
of mantras this bond is more immediately apparent, for once it has 
been traced out, the visual symbol remains or may remain in a per- 
manent state (which is why we have spoken of a fixed gesture), 


-while the auditory symbol, on the contrary, is manifested only in 


the actual performance of the rite. This difference is attenuated, 
however, wherra correspondence is established between visual and 


1. These considerations relate directly to what we have called the ‘theory of ges- 
tures’, to which we have alluded on several occasions but have not had occasion to 
explain until now. 

2. This can be likened to the tracing board of the Lodge in early Masonry (and 
also, perhaps by corruption, to the trestle-board), which in effect constituted a true 
yantra, The rites concerned with the construction of monuments intended for tra- 
ditional uses might also be cited as an example here, for monuments of this sort 
necessarily have a symbolic character. 

3, See Reign of Quantity, chap. 21. 
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auditory symbols, as in writing, which represents a true fixation of 
sound (not of sound as such, of course, but of a permanent possi- 
bility of reproducing it); and it need hardly be recalled in this con- 
nection that all writing, at least in its origin, is essentially symbolic 
figuration. The same is true of speech itself, in which the symbolic 
character is no less inherent by its very nature, for it is quite clear 
that every word is nothing more than a symbol of the idea it is 
intended to express. Thus all language, whether spoken or written, 
is truly a body of symbols, and it is precisely for this reason that Jan- 
guage, despite all the ‘naturalistic’ theories contrived in modern 
times to explain it, cannot be a more or less artificial human cre- 
ation nor a simple product of man’s individual faculties. 

Among visual symbols themselves there is an example very simi- 
lar to that of auditory symbols. These are symbols that are not per- 
manently traced but only employed as signs in initiatic rites 
(notably the ‘signs of recognition’ mentioned earlier)5 and even in 
religious ones (the ‘sign of the cross’ is a typical example known to 
all),° where the symbols are truly one with the ritual gesture itself.” 
It would in any case be altogether futile to make of these signs yet a 
third category of symbols distinct from those of which we have 
already spoken; certain psychologists would probably consider them 
to be such, and call them ‘active’ symbols, or some such thing, but 


4. It goes without saying that the distinction between ‘sacred languages’ and 
‘profane languages’ arises only secondarily; for languages as well as for the sciences 
and the arts, the profane character is only the result of a degeneration that arose 
earlier and more readily in the case of languages on account of their more current 
and more general use. 

5. ‘Words’ that serve a similar purpose, passwords for example, naturally fall 
into the category of auditory symbols. 

6. This sign was, moreover, a veritable ‘sign of recognition’ for the early Chris- 
tians. 

7. A sort of intermediate case is that of the symbolical figures traced at the 
beginning of a rite or preparatory to it and effaced immediately after its accom- 
plishment; this is true with many yantras, and was formerly so with the tracing 
board of the Lodge in Masonry. This practice does not represent a mere precaution 
against profane curiosity, which as an explanation is far too ‘simple’ and su perficial, 
for it should be regarded above all as a consequence of the intimate bond uniting 
symbols and rites, which implies that the former have no reason for visual existence 
apart from the latter. 
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they are obviously made to be visually perceptible and thus belong 
to the category of visual symbols; among these, by reason of their 
‘instantaneity, if one may put it so, are those that are most similar to 
the complementary category of auditory symbols. In any case, a 
‘graphic’ symbol, we repeat, is itself the fixation of a gesture or a 
movement (that is, the actual movement, or the totality of more or 
less complex movements, required to trace it, which in their special- 
ized jargon psychologists would no doubt call an ‘action gestalt’),® 
and with auditory symbols one can also say the movement of the 
vocal organs required to produce them, whether it be a matter of 
uttering ordinary words or musical sounds, is as much a gesture as 
all the other kinds of bodily movement, from which in fact it can 
never be entirely isolated.? Thus the notion of the gesture, in its 
widest meaning (which indeed accords better with the real meaning 
of the word than the more restricted meanings currently allowed), 
brings all these different cases back to unity, so that we can discern 
in them their common principle; and this fact has a profound signi- 
ficance in the metaphysical order which we cannot enlarge upon 
without straying far from the subject of our present study. 

It will now be easy to understand that every rite is literally made 
up of a group of symbols which include not only the objects used or 
the figures represented, as we might be tempted to think if we 
stopped at the most superficial meaning, but also the gestures 
effected and the words pronounced (the latter, as we have said, really 
constituting moreover only a particular case of the former); in a 
word, all the elements of the rite without exception; and these ele- 
ments then have a symbolic value by their very nature and not by 


* 


8. This is especially evident in a case such as that of the ‘sign of recognition’ 
among the Pythagoreans, where the pentagram was traced out at one stroke. 

9. On the subject of the correspondences between language and gesture (the 
latter taken in its ordinary and restricted sense) it should be remarked that the 
works of Marcel Jousse, though their point of departure is quite different from 
ours, are nonetheless in our opinion worthy of interest insofar as they touch on the 
question of certain traditional modes of expression related, in a general way, to the 
constitution and usage of the sacred languages, but are almost lost or entirely for- 
gotten in the vernacular languages, which have in fact been diminished to the most 
narrowly restricted of all forms of language. 
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virtue of any superadded meaning that might attach to them from 
outward circumstances without really being inherent to them 
Again, it might be said that rites are symbols ‘put into action, or that 
every ritual gesture is a symbol ‘enacted’!° but this is only another 
way of saying the same thing, highlighting more particularly the 
rite’s characteristic that, like every action, it is something necessaril 

accomplished in time,!! whereas the symbol as such can be es 
aged from a timeless point of view. In this sense one could speak of a 
certain pre-eminence of symbols over rites; but rites and symbols 
are fundamentally only two aspects of a single reality, which is, after 
all, none other than the ‘correspondence’ that binds together all the 
degrees of universal Existence in such a way that by means of it our 
wate state can enter into communication with the higher states of 

eing. 


10. Note especially in this connection the role played in rites by gestures called 
mucdrdis in the Hindu tradition, which constitute a veritable language of movement 
and attitudes; the ‘handclasps’ used as ‘means of recognition’ it initiatic or wee 
tions in the West as well as in the East are really only a particular case of Ao 

1 1. Tn Sanskcit the word karma, of which the primary meaning is ‘action’ in gent 
eral, is also used in a ‘technical’ sense to mean ‘ritual action’ in particular; what it 
then expresses directly is this same characteristic of the rite we are here ‘eee. 
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MytuHs, MYSTERIES, 
e SYMBOLS 


Our previous considerations quite naturally lead us to 
examine another related question, the relationship of the symbol to 
what is called ‘myth’. On this subject it first should be pointed out 
that we have occasionally spoken of a certain degeneration of sym- 
bolism that has given birth to ‘mythology’, taking this last word in 
its usual sense. This is in fact accurate when applied to ‘classical’ 
antiquity but it is perhaps invalid when applied outside this period 
of the Greek and Latin civilizations. Thus, since the term can only 
provoke troublesome ambiguities and unjustified comparisons, it is 
best to avoid it altogether; but if correct usage imposes this restric- 
tion, we should nevertheless say that, in itself and in its original 
meaning, the word ‘myth’ has nothing to do with a degeneration 
that was moreover of relatively late origin and due only to a more or 
less complete misunderstanding of what remained of an earlier tra- 
dition. It is fitting to add that if we can speak of ‘myths’ in connec- 
tion with this tradition (on condition that its true meaning be 
reinstated and everything ‘pejorative’ attached to it in current usage 
be ruled out), in any case there was at that time no ‘mythology’ as 

moderns understand the term, for this amounts to no more than a 
study undertaken ‘from the outside’ and hence implies a misunder- 
standing raised, one might say, to the second power. 

Nor is the distinction sometimes made between ‘myths’ and 
‘symbols’ based on reality. While some people consider a myth to be 
a narrative having a meaning other than that which is directly and 
literally expressed by the words composing it, for others a symbol 
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would essentially be a figurative representation of certain ideas by a 
geometric diagram or by some design or other; the symbol would 
then be a graphic mode of expression and myth a verbal mode. But 
from what we have explained earlier regarding the meaning of the 
word ‘symbol’, this is an altogether unacceptable restriction, for 
every image taken to represent an idea, that is, to express or suggest 
it in any way and to any degree, is by that very fact a sign or, what 
amounts to the same thing, a symbol of that idea; and it hardly mat- 
ters whether a visual image or any other is involved, for this intro- 
duces no essential difference and changes absolutely nothing as to 
the principle of symbolism itself. In every case, symbolism is based 
on a relationship of analogy or correspondence between the idea to 
be expressed and the image, graphic, verbal, or any other, by which 

it is expressed. From this quite general point of view words them- 

selves, as we have already stated, are not and cannot be anything but 

symbols. Instead of talking about an idea and an image, as we have 
just done, one could even speak still more generally of a correspon- 

dence between any two realities of different orders, a correspon- 

dence based on the nature of both at once; under these conditions a 

reality of a certain order can be represented by a reality of another 
order, the latter then being a symbol of the former. 

With this principle of symbolism in mind, we see that it is evi- 
dently susceptible of a great variety of modalities; myth is simply a 
particular case, one of these modes; one could say that symbol is the 
genus and myth is one of its species. In other words, a symbolic nar- 
rative can be envisioned just as well, and by the same right, as a 
symbolic design, or, by the same right, as many other things that 
have the same character or play the same role; myths are symbolic 
recitals, as also are ‘parables, which are essentially the same thing.! 
It does not seem to us that this point should present any difficulty 


1, It is interesting to note that what the Masons call the ‘legends’ of the different 
grades fall under this definition of myth, and that the ‘enacting’ of these ‘legends’ 
shows quite well that they are really incorporated into these rites themselves, from 
which it is absolutely impossible to separate them. What we have said about the 
essential identity of rite and symbol, therefore, once more applies very clearly i 
such a case, i cai oe: 
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once we have understood the general and fundamental notions of 
symbolism. 

Having established this much, we will clarify now the proper 
meaning of the word ‘myth’ itself, which can lead us to certain not 
unimportant remarks relating to the character and function of sym- 
bolism taken in its most specific sense, which not only differs from 
the ordinary sense, but even opposes it in certain respects. The 
word ‘myth’ is commonly regarded as a synonym for ‘fable’, taking 
this simply as any fiction, and usually a fiction clothed in more or 
less poetic dress. This is the result of the degeneration we spoke 
about at the beginning, and the Greeks, from whose language this 
term is borrowed, certainly share in the responsibility for what is 
really a profound alteration and deviation from the original mean- 
ing. Indeed, early on in all Greek forms of art, individual fantasy 
was given free rein, so that the arts, instead of remaining properly 
hieratic and symbolic, as among the Egyptians and the peoples of 
the East, soon took an altogether different direction, aiming less at 
instructing than at pleasing, and resulting for the most part in 
works almost devoid of any real and profound meaning (except for 
the elements that still subsisted, even if only unconsciously, from 
the previous tradition), in which we no longer find any trace of the 
eminently ‘exact’ science that true symbolism is. In short, this was 
the beginning of what can be called profane art, and it coincides 
noticeably with the beginning of that equally profane thought 
which, due to the exercise of the same individual fantasy in another 
domain, was to become known under the name of ‘philosophy’. 

This fantasizing was exercised especially on pre-existing myths. 
Poets, who from this point on were no longer sacred writers as at 
the beginning, nor retrained any ‘supra-human’ inspiration, so 
obscured and denatured these myths by developing them at the 
whim of their imagination and surrounding them with superfluous 
ornamentation that it becomes very difficult to uncover their mean- 
ing and to extract their essential elements, except perhaps by com- 
paring them with similar symbols found elsewhere which have not 
suffered the same distortion. Thus, at least for most people, myth 
finally became nothing more than a misconstrued symbol, which it 
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remains for us moderns. But this is only an abuse and, we could say, 
a ‘profanation’ in the proper sense of the word; what we need to see 
is that before its deformation myth was essentially a symbolic 
recital, as we said above, and that this was its unique purpose; and 
from this point of view myth is not entirely synonymous with fable, 
for this last word (in Latin fabula, from fari, ‘to speak’) etymologi- 
cally designates any recital whatsoever without specifying its inten- 
tion or character, and even here the idea of a ‘fiction’ became 
attached to it only later. Thus these two terms, myth and fable, 
which have come to be seen as equivalent, are derived from roots 
that in fact have altogether opposite meanings, for whereas the root 
* of ‘fable’ designates the spoken word, that of ‘myth’ on the contrary, 
strange as it may seem at first glance since a recital is involved, des- 
ignates silence. 

In fact, the Greek word muthos, ‘myth’, comes from the root mu 
(found also in the Latin mutus, ‘mute’), which represents a closed 
mouth and hence silence.? This is the meaning of the verb muein, ‘to 
shut the mouth’, ‘to be silent’ (which by extension also comes to 
mean ‘to shut the eyes’, both actually and figuratively). An examina- 
tion of some of the derivatives of this verb is especially instructive. 
Thus from muo (infinitive muein) are immediately derived two 
other verbs with only slight differences in form, muao and mueo; the 
first has the same meanings as muo, and we must join to this 
another derivative, mullo, again meaning ‘to shut the lips’, and so to 
murmur without opening the mouth.? As for mueo—and this is 
most important—it signifies ‘to initiate’ (into the ‘mysteries’, a word 
derived from the same root, as we shall soon see, specifically 


2. The Mutus Liber of the Hermeticists is literally the ‘mute book’, a book, that 
is, without verbal commentary; but it is also, at the same time, a book of symbols 
insofar as symbolism can truly be regarded as the ‘language of silence’. [The Mutus 
Liber, a collection of plates depicting stages in the alchemical work, first published 
in 1677, was influential in later alchemical and Hermetic writings, particularly those 
of the French occult schools. See Adam McLean, A Commentary on the Mutus Liber 
(Grand Rapids: Phanes Press, 1991). Ep.] 

3. The Latin murmur is in any case orily the root mu prolonged by the letter r 
and repeated, so as to represent a muffled and continuous sound produced with the 
mouth shut. 
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through the intermediary of mueo and mustes) and hence both ‘to 
instruct’ (though at first to instruct without spoken words, as was 
indeed the case in the mysteries) and ‘to consecrate’; we might even 
have said ‘to consecrate’ first, if consecration meant, as it normally 
ought, the transmission of a spiritual influence, or the rite by which 
the latter is regularly transmitted. Later, in Christian ecclesiastical 
language, this same word came to mean the conferring of ordina- 
tion, which is also very much a ‘consecration’ in this sense, although 
in an order differing from the initiatic order. 

But, some will say, if the word ‘myth’ has such an origin, how 
could it designate a certain kind of narrative? It is because here the 
idea of ‘silence’ must be related to things that by their very nature 
are inexpressible, at least directly and in ordinary language, for one 
of the general functions of symbolism is effectively to suggest the 
inexpressible, to give a presentiment of it, or better said, to render it 
‘accessible’ by virtue of the transpositions it makes possible from 
one order to another—from an inferior order to a superior one, 
from what can be grasped immediately to what can be grasped only 
with much greater difficulty—such being precisely the primary goal 
of myths. Besides, even in the ‘classical’ period, Plato still appealed 
to myths in order to expound concepts that went beyond the range 
of his habitual dialectical means; and these myths, which he cer- 
tainly did not ‘invent’ but only ‘adapted’ (for they bear the unmis- 
takable mark of a traditional teaching, something also evident in 
certain procedures he employs for the interpretation of words that 
compare to the nirukta in Hindu tradition),* are far from being 
merely the more or less negligible literary ornaments that commen- 
tators and modern ‘critics’ all too often see in them simply because 
it is so much easier thus to brush them aside without further inspec- 
tion than to provide even an approximate explanation. On the con- 
trary, they represent all that is most profound in Plato’s thought, all 
that is most free from individual contingencies, and which, because 
of this very profundity, he cannot express in any other way than by 
symbols. With Plato, dialectic often includes a certain.amount of 
‘playfulness’, which is quite in keeping with the Greek mentality, but 


4, For examples of this type of interpretation see especially the Cratylus. 
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when he abandons this for myth one may be sure that this playful- 
ness has come to an end and that what is now at issue has as it were 
a ‘sacred’ character. 

In myth, then, what is said is something other than what is 
meant; and let us note in passing that this is also the etymological 
meaning of ‘allegory’ (from allo agoreuein, literally ‘to say something 
else’), which provides us another example of the deviations of 
meaning in current usage, for at present this word in fact designates 
only a conventional and literary representation with a merely moral 
or psychological intention, one that most often falls under the cate- 
gory of what is commonly called ‘personified abstractions’, and this, 
it hardly needs saying, could not be further from true symbolism. 
But coming back to myth, although it does not say what it means, it 
does suggest it by that analogical correspondence which is the very 
basis and essence of all symbolism, so that we could say one keeps 
silent in the very act of speaking, and that it is from this that myth 
draws its name.> 

It remains to draw attention to the kinship of the words ‘myth’ 
and ‘mystery’, both deriving from the same root, the Greek word 
musterion, ‘mystery’, which is also directly related to the idea of 
‘silence’; and this can be interpreted in several different but related 
ways, each with its own raison d’étre from a certain point of view. 
Let us note first of all that according to the derivation (from mueo) 
indicated above, the principal meaning of the word refers to initia- 
tion, and indeed, what were called ‘mysteries’ in Greek antiquity 
should be so understood. On the other hand, and this shows the 
truly peculiar destiny of certain words, the word ‘mystical’, closely 
related to the words just mentioned, applies etymologically to 


5. Note that this is also the meaning of the following words of Christ, which 
surely confirm the basic identity of ‘myth’ and ‘parable’ pointed out above: “To them 
that are without [an expression exactly equivalent to ‘profane’], all things are done 
in parables, because seeing they see not and hearing they hear not’ (Matt. 13:13, 
Mark 4:12, Luke 8:10). This is the case of those who grasp only what is said liter- 
ally, who are incapable of going further to reach the inexpressible, and to whom, 
consequently, it was not given to ‘know the mystery of the kingdom of God’; and 
the use of the word ‘mystery’ in this last phrase of the Gospel text is to be especially 
noted with respect to the considerations that follow. 





everything concerning the mysteries; mustikos is in fact the adjecti- 


val form of mustes, ‘initiated’, and was therefore originally equiva- 
lent to ‘initiatic’ and designated everything related to initiation, to 
its doctrine and even to its goal (though in this ancient sense it was 
never applied to persons); now among moderns the same word 
‘mystical’, alone among the terms derived from this common root, 
has come to designate solely something which, as we saw, has abso- 
lutely nothing to do with initiation, and is in certain respects even 
opposed to it. 
Let us now return to the different meanings of the word ‘mystery’. 
In its most immediate sense—in our opinion the crudest or at least 
the most outward —mystery is what we should not speak of, what 
we should keep silent about, what we are forbidden to disclose to 
the outside world. This is how it is ordinarily understood even when 
the ancient mysteries are in question, and in its present use the word 
hardly retains any other meaning than this. Nevertheless, even tak- 
ing into account questions of opportuneness that must certainly 
have played a role from time to time but which were never anything 
but purely contingent, this prohibition against revealing rites and 
teachings must above all be seen as having a symbolic value, some- 
thing we have already explained above in connection with the true 
nature of the initiatic secret. As we said, what was called the ‘disci- 
pline of the secret’ (which was just as obligatory in the primitive 
Christian church as in the ancient mysteries, something the reli- 
gious adversaries of esoterism would do well to remember) seems to 
us to have been far from a mere precaution against hostility, as real 
and often dangerous as this hostility may have been due to the 
incomprehension of the profane world. We see other reasons of a 
much more profound order, reasons indicated by the other mean- 
ings of the word ‘mystery’. We might also add that the close similar- 
ity between the words ‘sacred’ (sacratum) and ‘secret’ (secretum) is 
not simply coincidence; both involve something ‘put aside’ (secer- 
nere, ‘to place apart’, from which is derived the participle secretum), 
‘reserved’, separated from the profane realm; similarly, a conse- 
crated place is called templum, of which the root tem (found in the 
Greek temno, ‘to cut’, ‘to cut off from’, ‘to separate’, from which 
temenos, ‘a sacred enclosure’, is derived) also expresses the same 
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idea; and ‘contemplation’, derived from the same root, is again 
related to this idea by its strictly ‘inward’ character.® 

The second meaning of the word ‘mystery’, which is already less 
outward, designates what must be received in silence,” what it is 
unsuitable to speak of; from this point of view all traditional doc- 
trines, including religious dogmas, which constitute a particular 
case, may be called mysteries (the use of the word being then 
extended to domains other than the initiatic, though they too are 
domains in which a ‘non-human influence is exerted) because they 
are truths that by their essentially supra-individual and supra-ratio- 
nal nature are above all discussion.® Now, to link this meaning to 
the first, one might say that to lavish mysteries, so understood, 
indiscriminately on the profane is inevitably to expose them to dis- 
cussion, a profane method par excellence, with all the resultant 
drawbacks, a method perfectly described by the word ‘profanation’, 
a term previously applied to something else but which here must be 
taken in both its most literal and most complete sense. The destruc- 
tive work of modern ‘criticism’ with respect to all traditions is too 
eloquent an example of what we mean to require further emphasis.? 

Finally, there is a third meaning, the most profound of all, ac- 
cording to which the mystery is strictly inexpressible, something 
one can only contemplate in silence (and here it is fitting to recall 
what was just said about the origin of the word contemplation); and 
since the inexpressible is also incommunicable, the prohibition 
against revealing the sacred teaching symbolizes, from this new 


6. So it is etymologically absurd to speak of ‘contemplating’ any external specta- 
cle whatever, as is done by the moderns, for whom the true meaning of words 
seems in so many cases to be completely lost. 

7. We are reminded here of the silence formerly imposed on disciples in certain 
initiatic schools, notably the Pythagorean. 

8. This is nothing other than the infallibility inherent in every traditional doc- 
trine. 

9. This meaning of the word ‘mystery’, which is also inherent to the word 
‘sacred’ for the reasons stated above, is most clearly recorded in the Gospel precept: 
‘Give not that which is holy to dogs. Neither cast ye your pearls before swine; lest 
perhaps they trample them under their feet; and, turning upon you, they tear you’ 
(Matt. 7:6). Note that the profane are here symbolically represented by animals 
considered ‘impure’ in the ritual meaning of this word. 
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point of view, the impossibility of expressing by spoken words the 
real mystery for which this teaching is only, so to speak, a garment 
that both reveals and veils it.!° Obviously, a teaching that concerns 
the inexpressible can only suggest it with the help of appropriate 
images, which then become supports for contemplation; from what 
we have explained, this amounts to saying that such a teaching nec- 
essarily acquires a symbolic form. This was always and among all 
peoples one of the essential characteristics of initiation into the 
mysteries, whatever name may have been given it, and we can there- 
fore say that symbols, and particularly myths when the teaching is 
conveyed by words, truly constitute, according to their primary pur- 
pose, the very language of initiation. 


10. The common notion of the ‘mysteries’, especially when applied to the reli- 
gious domain, implies an obvious confusion of the ‘inexpressible’ with the ‘incom- 
prehensible’, a confusion altogether unjustified except in relation to the intellectual 
limitations of certain individuals. 
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SYMBOLISM 
e~ PHILOSOPHY 


Ir, as we have just explained, symbolism is inherent to 
everything of a traditional character, it is also one of the features by 
which traditional doctrines in their totality (for this applies to both 
the esoteric and exoteric domains) differ at first glance from profane 
thought, to which such symbolism is necessarily wholly foreign 
since it expresses something ‘non-human’, which can never be 
present in such thought. Nevertheless, philosophers, who are, as it 
were, the pre-eminent representatives of profane thought but who 
claim to involve themselves with the most diverse matters as if their 
competence knew no bounds, sometimes dabble with symbolism 
and formulate rather strange theories; for instance, some have tried 
to create a ‘psychology of symbolism’, something connected to that 
specifically modern error of ‘psychologism’ which is itself only a 
particular case of the tendency to reduce everything to exclusively 
human elements. Others, however, do recognize that symbolism is 
not dependent on philosophy, but they then attach a clearly unfa- 
vorable interpretation to this assertion, as if symbolism were an 
inferior and even a negligible thing; listening to them, one suspects 
that they are simply confusing it with the pseudo-symbolism of cer- 
tain literati and are thus mistaking an entirely abusive and mislead- 
ing use of the word for its true meaning. In reality, if symbolism is, 

as they say, a ‘form of thought’ (which is true in a certain sense, 
although this does not preclude its being primarily something else), 
philosophy is so too, though one that is radically different from 
symbolism and opposed to it in several respects. One can go fur- 
ther: that form of thought represented by philosophy corresponds 





only to a quite special point of view, of which the greatest failing, 
inherent to all profane thought, is not knowing or wishing to recog- 
nize any limits, and which, even in the most favorable cases, is valid 
only within a very restricted domain. Even if one should fail to rec- 
ognize here anything more than two forms of thought (which 
amounts to confusing the use of symbolism with its very essence), it 
would be a serious error to put them on the same level, for symbol- 
ism, as should be clear now, has an altogether different value, That 
philosophers may not share this opinion proves nothing, for to situ- 
ate things correctly one must first consider them impartially, which, 
under the circumstances, they cannot do; as for us, we are firmly of 
the opinion that, as philosophers, they will never succeed in pene- 
trating to the deeper meaning of even the least important symbol, 
because symbolism goes entirely beyond their manner of thinking 
and thus inevitably eludes their grasp. 

Those acquainted with our frequent remarks concerning philoso- 
phy will not be surprised to see it accorded only a very modest 
importance; in order to recognize its subordinate position it suffices 
simply to recall that every mode of expression necessarily has a sym- 
bolic character, in the most general sense of this term, with respect 
to what it expresses. Philosophers cannot but use words, and these 
words are in themselves nothing other than symbols; it is therefore 
philosophy that in a certain way, albeit quite unconsciously, enters 
the domain of symbolism, and not the reverse. 

However, in another respect there is an opposition between phi- 
losophy and symbolism, if one understands this latter in its usual 
more restricted sense, which is what is intended when we consider it 
as characterizing traditional doctrines; philosophy, like everything 
expressed in ordinary forms of language, is essentially analytic, 
whereas symbolism is essentially synthetic. The form of language is 
by very definition ‘discursive’, as is human reason, of which it is the 
proper instrument, and of which it follows or reproduces every step 
as exactly as possible; symbolism in its strict sense is, on the con- 
trary, truly ‘intuitive’, which quite naturally renders it incomparably 
more suitable than language to serve as a support for intellectual 
and supra-rational intuition, which is precisely why it constitutes 
the mode of expression par excellence of all jnitiatic teaching. As to 
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philosophy, it in a way represents the type of discursive thought 
(which, of course, does not mean that all discursive thought i 
specifically philosophical character), and it is this that je limi. 
tations on it from which it cannot free itself; symbolism on the 
other hand, as a support of transcendent intuition, o 
unlimited possibilities. ce 
The discursive character of philosophy makes it exclusively ratio- 
ie since this characteristic is peculiar to reason in itself; ‘heii 
: . ce of philosophy and its possibilities cannot in any case 
en eyond the capacity of reason; moreover, it represents only a 
certain rather particular use of that faculty, for it is evident ae if 
only from the mere existence of independent sciences that in th 
eae of rational knowledge itself there are many iiiies that ab 
a ] within the competence of philosophy. This is not in any way 
e contest the yaw of reason, as long as it does not try to exceed its 
2 ile domain, but this value, as also this domain, can only be rel- 
€; moreover, did not the word ratio itself originally have th 
meaning of ‘relation’? We have no dispute with the legitimac f 
dialectic within certain limits, even though it is caaieal mis : : 
by philosophers; still, dialectic can never be an end in itself but i 
a means, and perhaps even a means that is not aaiversally ap jee 
ble; but to realize this implies going beyond the limits of diale ti 
and it is this that the philosopher as such cannot do. ~ 
_ his if Se extend philosophy as far as is theoretically possible, 
that is, to the extreme limits of the domain of reason, in truth it still 
includes very little, for, to use a Gospel expression, ‘che thing alo 
is needful; and it is precisely this that will always remain pes ble 
to philosophy since it lies above and beyond all rational bieae : 
In the face of the inexpressible, that is, of ‘mystery’ in the truest a 
most profound sense of the word, of what use are the unis 
methods of philosophy? On the contrary, the essential function of 
symbolism, let us repeat, is to make the inexpressible ‘accessible’, t 
furnish the support that effectively permits intellectual intuition 3 
reach it. Who, having understood this, could still deny the ae 
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be - _ oaks in this connection that ‘supra-rational’ is in no way a syn 
irrational’; what is above reason i i 
Ss not i 
eae ot contrary to it, but purely and sim- 
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superiority of symbolism and contest that its scope is incomparably 
greater than that of any possible philosophy? However excellent and 
perfect in its kind a philosophy may be (and we are certainly not 
thinking of the modern philosophies in making such a proviso), it 
remains ‘only straw’, to use an expression from Saint Thomas 
Aquinas himself, who, though not inclined to overly disparage phil- 
osophical thought, at least understood its limitations. 

There is however something else: to consider symbolism as a 
‘form of thought is to envisage it only in a purely human respect, 
which indeed is clearly the only way it can be compared to philoso- 
phy; doubtless it must be so considered insofar as it is a mode of 
expression available to man, yet in truth this is far from sufficient 
and in no way touches its essence, representing only the most out- 
ward aspect of the matter. We have emphasized the ‘non-human’ 
side of symbolism enough so that we need not return to it here; it 
will suffice, in short, to state that its foundation is in the very nature 
of beings and things, and is in perfect conformity with the laws of 
that nature, and to reflect on how natural laws themselves are ulti- 

mately only an expression and a kind of exteriorization, as it were, 
of the divine or principial Will. The true foundation of symbolism 
is the correspondence that exists among all orders of reality, that 
links one to another, and that therefore extends from the natural 
order taken in its entirety to the supernatural order itself. By virtue 
of this correspondence all of nature is itself only a symbol, that is to 
say it receives its true meaning only if seen as a support to raise us 
to the knowledge of supernatural or ‘metaphysical’ (in its proper 


gical sense) truths, which is precisely the essential 


and etymolo 
mental purpose of all 


function of symbolism as well as the funda 
traditional science. 
contains something of which the origin exten 
and one can say that this origin lies in the very Divine Word. It is 
first of all in universal manifestation itself, and then, with respect 
more especially to humanity, in the primordial tradition—which is 
‘ also very much a ‘revelation’ of the Word—that Tradition, from 


ds beyond humanity, 


ne language to those who can understand 


2, This is why the world is like a divi 
Coeli enarrant gloriam Dei (Ps. 19:2) [The 


it; according to the biblical expression, 
heavens proclaim the glory of God}. 


2 For this very reason symbolism necessarily 
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which all other traditional forms are derived, is incorporated, so to 
speak, in symbols transmitted from age to age without our being 
able to assign them any ‘historical’ origin; and the process of this 
symbolic incorporation is analogous in its own order to that of 
manifestation.? 
Faced with these prerogatives which establish the transcendent 
value of symbolism, what can philosophy ever really lay claim to? 
The origin of symbolism is truly identical with the origin of time, if 
it does not in a sense even lie beyond:time, since in reality this com- 
prises only one particular mode of manifestation;4 and since we 
have already indicated that no authentically traditional symbol can 
be traced to human invention—attributed, that is, to the ingenuity 
of some particular individual—should not this very fact be cause for 
reflection? The provenance of all philosophy is, on the contrary, 
always some definite and in fact recent epoch, even if it is a matter of 
‘classical’ antiquity, which is only a very relative antiquity (which 
proves quite well that even in human terms this special form of 
thought pertains to nothing essential);5 it is always the work of a 
man whose name and dates are known to us, and his name is usu- 
ally used to designate it, clearly demonstrating that there is nothing 
here but the individual and the human. This is why we have just said 
that we can compare philosophy and symbolism only on the condi- 
tion that we restrict ourselves to considering symbolism in its 
human aspect, since for everything else we can find in the philo- 
sophic order neither equivalence nor even correspondence of any 
kind. 
In the most favorable light, philosophy is thus ‘human wisdom’, 
or one of its forms, but in any case it remains just that, which is why 
we can say that it is ultimately a very meagre thing, an altogether 


3. In order not to leave room for any ambiguity, we will once more recall in this 
connection that we absolutely refuse to give the name of tradition to anything that 
is purely human and profane, and in particular to any philosophical doctrine. 

4. It is therefore scarcely comprehensible that a certain Masonic rite, of very 
questionable regularity, claims to date its documents from an era reckoned Ab Orig- 
ine Symbolismi [from the Origin of Symbolism]. 

5. There are perhaps grounds for asking why philosophy was born precisely in 
the sixth century before the Christian era, an epoch that presents rather singular 
characteristics in many respects, as we have pointed out on several occasions. 
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rational speculation grounded in a purely human faculty, that by 
which individual human nature is essentially defined. To say 
‘human wisdom’ is to say ‘worldly wisdom’, in the sense in which 
‘world’ is used in the Gospels;® we could as well say ‘profane wis- 
dom’, for all these expressions are basically synonymous and indi- 
cate clearly that what is involved is not true wisdom but at most 
only its somewhat ineffectual shadow, one that is all too often 
‘inverted.’ Indeed, most philosophies are not even a shadow of wis- 
dom, however distorted one may imagine this shadow to be; espe- 
cially where modern philosophies are concerned, from which even 
the slightest vestiges of the ancient traditional knowledge have 
entirely disappeared, they are only constructions without a founda- 
tion, assemblages of more or less fantastic hypotheses, and finally, 
mere individual opinions without authority or real importance. 

In order to conclude we can summarize in a few words our essen- 
tial thoughts on this point. Properly speaking, philosophy is only 
‘profane knowledge’ and can claim nothing more, whereas symbol- 
ism, understood in its true sense, is essentially part of ‘sacred sci- 
ence’, which could not really exist or make itself known without it, 
for it would then lack all appropriate means of expression. We are 
well aware that many, even most, of our contemporaries are unfor- 
tunately incapable of distinguishing between these two orders of 
knowledge (if indeed any profane knowledge really deserves this 
attribution), but it is, of course, not to them that our words are 
addressed, for, to repeat, it is solely with ‘sacred science’ that we 
intend to occupy ourselves. 


6. In Sanskrit, the word laukika, ‘worldly’ (an adjective derived from loka, 
‘world’), is often given the same meaning as in the language of the Gospels—that is, 
‘profane’—and this agreement seems to us well worth remarking. 

7, Even taking into account only the proper meaning of the words, it should be 
evident that philosophia is never sophia, ‘wisdom’; with respect to this latter philoso- 
phy can normally be only a preparation or an approach. One could then say that 
philosophy becomes illegitimate when its aim is no longer to open the way to 
something beyond itself. And this is just what the scholastics of the Middle Ages 
recognized when they said Plilosophia ancilla theologiae [Philosophy is the hand- 
maiden of theology]; but as regards the latter, their point of view was far too lim- 
ited, because theology, which is restricted to the exoteric domain, is a long way 
indeed from representing the integrality of traditional wisdom. 
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RITES e& CEREMONIES 


Having clarified the principal questions relating to the 
true nature of symbolism as far as we are able, we now return to the 
question of rites, regarding which there remain a few unfortunate 
confusions to dispel. In our day it has become possible for the most 
extraordinary assertions to be made and routinely accepted, since 
both those expressing them and those giving ear to them are 
afflicted with the same Jack of discernment. Anyone who observes 
the various manifestations of the contemporary mentality continu- 
ally witnesses so many things of this kind, in all orders and in all 
domains, that he reaches a point where he is astonished at nothing. 
Still, it is very difficult to avoid a certain amazement upon seeing so- 
called spiritual teachers, whom some even believe to have special 
‘missions’, entrench themselves behind their ‘abhorrence of ceremo- 
nies’ in order to reject all rites indiscriminately, no matter what 
their nature may be, and even declare their resolute hostility to 
them. In itself this abhorrence is perfectly allowable, perhaps even 
legitimate, on condition that it be understood largely as a matter of 
individual preference and that there be no insistence that all share it. 
For our part, we understand it without any difficulty, but we would 
never have thought that certain rites could be assimilated to ‘cere- 
monies’, nor that rites in general must have such a character in 
themselves. It is here that the confusion lies, and this seems truly 
strange when it appears in those who claim more or less explicitly to 
guide others in a domain where it is rites, precisely, that play an 
essential and most important role as indispensable ‘vehicles’ of spir- 
itual influences, for without these influences there can be no ques- 
tion of any effective contact whatsoever with realities of a higher 
order, but only of vague and inconsistent aspirations, of a nebulous 
‘idealism’ and speculations into the void. 
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We will not pause to investigate the origin of the word ‘ceremony’, 
which seems to be rather obscure and on which linguists are far 
from agreement.! We use it of course according to its current mean- 
ing, which all know too well to need further emphasis, since it 
always involves a greater or lesser display of outward pomp, what- 
ever may be the circumstances that provide the occasion or pretext 
in any particular case. It is obvious that it can happen, and in fact 
often does happen, especially in the exoteric order, that rites are 
surrounded by such pomp; but then the ceremony is merely super- 
added to the rite itself and is thus accidental and in no way essential 
to it, a point to which we shall return shortly. On the other hand, it 
is no less obvious that there also exist, and today more than ever, a 
multitude of ceremonies of a purely profane character that are in no 
way connected to the accomplishment of any rite; and if these have 
come to be dignified with the name of ‘rite’ this is only due to one of 
those prodigious abuses of language we have so often denounced, 
which, moreover, is explained by the fact that behind all such things 
lies the intention of establishing ‘pseudo-rites’ meant to supplant 
true religious rites, but which naturally can only imitate them in a 
wholly outward fashion, that is, precisely according to their ‘cere- 
monial’ side alone. The rite itself, of which the ceremony is only a 
sort of ‘envelope’, would then be entirely non-existent, since there 
could never be a profane rite, which is a contradiction in terms; and 
it can be asked whether the conscious inspirers of these gross coun- 
terfeits simply count on the general ignorance and incomprehen- 
sion to effect such a substitution or whether they themselves share 
them to some degree. We will not try to resolve this last question, 
and we will only remind those who might be astonished that it can 
even be raised, that a comprehension in whatever degree of prop- 
erly spiritual realities is strictly closed to the ‘counter-initiation’.? 
But all that concerns us at the moment is the fact that there exist 
ceremonies without rites as well as rites without ceremonies, and 


1. Does this word come from the feast of Ceres among the Romans, or rather, 
as others have supposed, from the name of an ancient Italian city called Céré? It 
matters little in the end, for in any case this origin, like that of the word ‘mystical’, 
of which we spoke earlier, has little relationship with its current meaning, which is 
the only one that can now be used. 

2. See Reign of Quantity, chaps. 38 and 4o. 
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this suffices to show how wrong it is to identify or assimilate the two 
in any way. 

We have often said that in a strictly traditional civilization every- 
thing has a truly ritual character, even including the activities of 
daily life; must we therefore suppose that traditional men live in a 
state of perpetual ceremony? This is literally unimaginable, and the 
question has only to be formulated to reveal its absurdity immedi- 
ately. It even ought to be said that the contrary is true, for in a tradi- 
tional civilization rites are something altogether natural and in no 
way exceptional, as they may seern to be when consciousness of the 
tradition weakens and the profane point of view grows in propor- 
tion to this weakening; in such a case, the ceremonies accompany- 
ing these rites and underlining as it were their exceptional character 
would surely have no raison d’étre. If one goes back to its origins, a 
rite is nothing other than ‘what conforms to order’, according to the 
meaning of the Sanskrit rita;3 it is this alone, therefore, that is really 
‘normal’, whereas ceremony, on the contrary, always and inevitably 
gives the impression of something more or less abnormal, outside of 
the habitual and regular course of the events that fill the rest of 
existence. This impression, let us note in passing, might help to 
explain the very singular way in which modern Westerners, who 
now can scarcely separate religion from ceremonies, regard rites as 
something wholly isolated and having no real connection with all 
the other activities to which they ‘consecrate’ their lives. 

Every ceremony has a character that is artificial, even conven- 
tional, so to speak, because it is, after all, a wholly human product; 
and though it may be meant to accompany a rite, this character is 
opposed to the rite itself, which, on the contrary, includes an essen- 
tially ‘non-human’ element. If the one who accomplishes a rite has 
attained a certain degree of effective knowledge, he can and must 
know that there is something about it that transcends him, that 
does not depend in any way on his own individual effort; but as for 
ceremonies, even if they overawe those who witness them (and 
whose role here is reduced to that of mere spectator rather than 
‘participant’ ), it is quite clear that those who organize them and 


3. Ibid., chaps. 3 and 8. 


oversee their execution know perfectly well what is going on, and 

clearly recognize that any efficacy depends entirely on the arrange- 

ments they themselves have made and the more or less satisfactory 

manner in which they are performed. In fact, precisely because it is 

no more than human, this efficacy cannot be of a truly profound 

order since in the final analysis it is purely ‘psychological’. This is 

why it can be said that it is indeed a matter of impressing those 

present or of overawing them by all sorts of sensible means; and 
even in ordinary language, is not one of the greatest commenda- 

tions that can be made of a ceremony precisely that it is ‘imposing;* 
even if the true meaning of this epithet is generally not well under- 
stood? In this connection let us note further that those who see only 
‘psychological’ effects in rites confuse these Jatter with ceremonies in 
this way as well, perhaps without being aware of doing so, and this 
because they are ignorant of that ‘non-human’ character in virtue of 
which the real effects of rites properly so called and independently 
of any accessory circumstance are, on the contrary, of a wholly 
different order from that of the psychological. 

Now, it might be asked why ceremonies are thus attached to rites, 
as if the ‘non-human’ had need of this human assistance, when it 
should much rather remain as far removed as possible from such 
contingencies. The answer is that all of this is simply a consequence 
of the need to take into account the actual conditions of terrestrial 
humanity, at least in this or that period of its existence; it is a con- 
cession made to what is, from the spiritual point of view, a certain 
state of degeneration on the part of the men who are called to par- 
ticipate in the rites, for it is they and not the rites who need the help 
of ceremonies. There can be no question of reinforcing or intensify- 
ing the effect of the rites in their own domain, but solely of making 
them more accessible to the individuals to whom they are ad- 
dressed, of preparing these individuals as much as possible by put- 
ting them into the appropriate emotional and mental state; this is all 
that ceremonies can do, and it must be admitted that they are far 


4. Guénon’s point here is clear in the French, where the same verb (imposer) is 
used for what the translation renders both as ‘imposing’ and, in the preceding sen- 
tence, ‘overawing. ED. 
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from useless in this respect since, for the generality of men, they ful- 
fill this function quite well. This is also why they have no purpose 
except in the exoteric order, which is meant for all without distinc- 
tion; as for the esoteric or initiatic order, the case is entirely differ- 
—~ent, since this is reserved for an elite that by very definition has no 
need of these wholly outward ‘aids’, its qualifications implying pre- 
cisely that it is superior to the state of degeneracy affecting most 
people. Thus if ceremonies are sometimes introduced into the eso- 
teric order, this can only be explained by a certain degeneration of 
the initiatic organizations where this has taken place. 

What we have just said defines the legitimate role of ceremonies, 
but side by side with this there are also abuses and dangers. Since 
what is purely outward is also by the very force of things what is 
most immediately apparent, it is always to be feared that the acci- 
dental will obscure the essential, and that, in the eyes of those who 
witness them, ceremonies will acquire much more importance than 
rites, which they so to speak conceal under an accumulation of 
accessory forms. Even worse, those whose function as authorized 
representatives of the tradition is to accomplish rites may some- 
times share this error if they themselves are affected by the general 
spiritual degeneracy of which we have spoken. Once true compre- 
hension has disappeared, everything is reduced, at least at a con- 
scious level, to an excessive and baseless ‘formalism’ that devotes 
itself primarily to maintaining the pomp of ceremonies, which it 
magnifies inordinately, while the rite, which alone should matter, is 
held to be almost negligible. For a traditional form, this is a kind of 
degeneration that borders on ‘superstition’, this being understood 
in its etymological sense, for concern with forms has here outlived 
the comprehension thereof, and thus the ‘letter’ completely stifles 
the ‘spirit. ‘Ceremonialism is by no means the observance of ritual 
but rather the forgetting of its profound value and real meaning, 
and in the end amounts to the more or less crude materialization of 
this or that individual’s notions of its nature and role, and, finally, to 
the repudiation of the ‘non-human’ for the sake of the human. 
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CEREMONIAL MAGIC 


To complete what has just been said about ceremonies 
and their essential differences from rites, we will consider a special 
case that we have intentionally left aside, that of ‘magic ceremonies’, 
and while this certainly lies outside the principal subject of our 
study, we think it will not be unprofitable to consider it in some 
detail since, as we have already said, it is magic that gives rise to the 
better part of the ambiguities created and sustained by a crowd of 
pseudo-initiates of every sort. Moreover, the word ‘magic’ is today 
constantly applied without rhyme or reason to the most diverse 
things, often without the least relation to what it really designates. 
Anything that seems more or less bizarre, anything out of the ordi- 
nary, or what is conventionally considered as such, becomes ‘magic’. 
We have already pointed out how some apply this epithet to the 
efficacy proper to rites, though usually with the intention of deny- 
ing its reality; and in truth, the word has come to have hardly any 
other meaning than this in ordinary language. For others, ‘magic’ 
has instead a ‘literary’ aspect, somewhat in the way that people cur- 
rently speak of the ‘magic of style’; and it is above all to poetry, or at 
least to a certain kind of poetry, if not to all, that they wish to 


attribute this ‘magic’ character. In this last case the confusion is per~’ 


haps less crude, but all the more important to dissipate. It is true 
that originally, and before it degenerated into mere ‘Jiterature’ and 
the expression of purely individual fantasy, poetry was something 
quite different, and could in the final analysis be directly linked to 
mantras,! so that at that time there could indeed have been a real 


1. Sacred books, or at least some of them, can be called ‘poems’ in this sense, 
: rae 
but they certainly are not poems in the ‘literary’ sense as claimed by modern ‘crit- 
ics’, who want thereby to reduce them to a purely human level. 
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magical poetry as well as a poetry intended to produce effects of a 
much higher order;? but as soon as it is a matter of profane poetry 
(and it is inevitably this that the moderns have in mind since they 
cannot recognize any other even if it stares them in the face, since 
they persist in regarding it merely as ‘literature’) there can no longer 
be any question of this, nor, whatever may be said (for this also is an 
abuse of language), can there be a question of ‘inspiration’ in the 
only true meaning of the word, that is, in the strictly supra-human 
sense, however much lip service it may be given. We are not of 
course denying that profane poetry, as indeed any other expression 
of ideas or sentiments, can produce psychological effects, but this is 
an entirely different question which, to be precise, has absolutely 
nothing to do with magic. Nonetheless, this point should be kept in 
mind because it can be the source of a confusion directly related to 
another error frequently made by the moderns about the nature of 
magic itself, to which we shall have to return later. 

Having said this, let us recall that magic is properly a science, one 
could even say a ‘physical’ science in the etymological sense of the 
word, since it deals with the laws and production of certain phe- 
nomena (and as we have already noted, it is the ‘phenomenal’ char- 
acter of magic that interests modern Westerners because it satisfies 
their ‘experimentalist’ tendencies); but it must be clearly under- 
stood that the forces intervening here belong to the subtle order and 
not to the corporeal order, for which reason it is completely false to 
try to assimilate this science to a ‘physical’ one in the restricted sense 
intended by the moderns, though this error is actually met with, 
since some people have thought that magical phenomena can be 
reduced to electricity or some sort of ‘radiation’ of the same order. 
Now if magic has this scientific character, one will perhaps ask how 
there can be a question of magic rites, and it must be admitted that 
this has to be rather embarrassing for moderns, given their idea of 
the sciences. Wherever they see rites they think they are dealing with 
something entirely different, something they almost always seek to 


2. The only vestiges of magical poetry that can still be found today in the West 
are part of what our contemporaries are wont to call ‘popular superstitions’, 
something found especially in country witchcraft. 





identify more or less completely with religion; but let us say at once 
and clearly that in reality magic rites have nothing in common with 
religious rites with respect to their end, nor moreover (and we are 
tempted to say ‘with even more reason’) with initiatic rites, as, from 
another point of view, the partisans of certain pseudo-initiatic 
notions current in our time wish to believe; and yet magic rites 
do indeed exist, although they stand entirely outside of these two 
categories. 

The explanation is really quite simple. Magic is a science, as we 
have just said, but a traditional science; now in everything that has 
this character, be it a question of science, art, or the crafts, there is 
always something that, if properly understood, must be considered a 
true rite, at least as long as one is not limited to merely theoretical 
considerations; and there is no reason to be surprised at this, for 
every action accomplished according to traditional rules, whatever 
its domain, is really a ritual action, as we have already pointed out. 
Naturally, these rites must in each case be of a special kind, since 
their ‘technique’ is perforce suitable to the particular end for which 
they are intended; this is why every confusion and false assimilation 
such as those just mentioned must be scrupulously avoided, and this 
pertains to the rites themselves as well as to the different domains to 
which they respectively belong, the two, moreover, being closely 
linked; and magic rites will thus be nothing more than one kind 
among many others, such, for example, as healing rituals, which 
must also appear to the eyes of the moderns a very extraordinary 
and even incomprehensible thing although their existence in tradi- 
tional civilizations is an incontestable fact. 

It is appropriate to recall also that among the traditional sciences 
magic is one that belongs to the lowest order, for here, of course, 
everything must be considered in a strict hierarchy according to its 
nature and its proper domain, which is no doubt why it is subject, 
perhaps more than any other science, to many deviations and 
degenerations.? It sometimes happens that it is developed out of all 
proportion to its real importance, to the point of stifling, as it were, 
higher kinds of knowledge that are more worthy of interest; and 


3. Cf. Reign of Quantity, chaps. 26 and 27. 
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certain ancient civilizations have perished from the spread of magic, 


just as modern civilization risks perishing from the spread of pro- 
fane science, which moreover represents an even more serious devi- 
ation, since magic, despite everything, is still a form of traditional 
knowledge. Sometimes, too, magic outlives itself so to speak under 
the aspect of more or less crude and misunderstood vestiges, but 
remains capable of producing certain effective results; and it can 
then descend to the level of sorcery, which is the most common and 
widespread case, or degenerate in some other way. Until now we 
have not spoken of ceremonies, but we have come precisely to the 
point where they must be discussed, for ceremonies constitute the 
proper character of one of these degenerations of magic, so much so 
that it has even received the name of ‘ceremonial magic’. 

Surely, occultists are little disposed to admit that this ‘ceremonial 
magic’ —the only magic they try to practice —is only a degenerate 
form, yet this is the case; and even without wishing to assimilate it 
to sorcery, we can say that in certain respects it is even more degen- 
erate than this latter, although in another fashion. Let us explain 
ourselves more clearly on this point. The sorcerer accomplishes cer- 
tain rites and pronounces certain formulas, generally without 
understanding their meaning but content to repeat as exactly as 
possible what was passed on to him (this is a particularly important 
point when it is a question of anything of a traditional character, as 
can be easily understood from what we explained above); and these 
rites and formulas, which most frequently are only the more or less 
disfigured remnants of very ancient things and are certainly not 
accompanied by any ceremony, nonetheless have in many cases a 
certain efficacy (we are making no distinction here between the 
benefic and malefic intentions that may govern their use, since it is 
solely a question of the reality of the effects attained). On the con- 
trary, the occultist who performs ‘ceremonial magic’ generally does 
not obtain any serious result, however careful he may be to conform 
to a multitude of minute and complicated prescriptions that he has 
merely learned from books and not received from any transmission; 
he may sometimes delude himself, but this is an altogether different 
affair, and one can say that between the practices of the sorcerer and 
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his own there exists the same difference as that between a living 
thing, even if in a state of decrepitude, and something dead. 
This failure of the ‘magus’ (for this is the word the occultists pre- 
fer to use, doubtless thinking it more honorable and less vulgar than 
‘magician’) has two reasons. On the one hand, to the extent that in 
such a case there can still be a question of rites, he simulates rather 
than truly accomplishes them, for he lacks the transmission that 
would be necessary to ‘vivify’ them and which cannot be replaced by 
mere intention. On the other hand, these rites are literally stifled 
under the empty ‘formalism’ of the ceremonies, for, unable to dis- 
tinguish the essential from the accidental (and the books he con- 
sults are far from helpful, for everything in them is usually mixed 
inextricably together, perhaps intentionally in some cases and unin- 
tentionally in others), the ‘magus’ will naturally give his attention to 
the outward aspect above all, which is what is most striking and 
‘impressive’,and it is this which in the final analysis justifies the very 
name of ‘ceremonial magic’. In fact, most of those who believe they 
are ‘performing magic’ really accomplish nothing more than a sort 
of autosuggestion purely and simply; and what is most curious here 
is that the ceremonies manage to impress not only the spectators, if 
there are any, but even those performing them, so that when they i 
are sincere (and this is the only case that need occupy us, not that of 
charlatanism) they are like children taken in by their own game. 
These people only obtain, and can only obtain, exclusively psycho- 
logical effects, that is to say effects of the same nature as those pro- 
duced by ceremonies in general, which, after all, is their purpose; 
but even if they remain sufficiently conscious of what happens : 
within them and around them to realize that everything reduces 
merely to this, they are very far from doubting that, even if this be« : 
so, it is only due to their incapacity and their ignorance. And so they 
rack their brains to concoct theories that agree with the most up to 
date notions, thereby rejoining willy-nilly the ideas of ‘official sci- i 
ence itself to explain that magic and its effects belong entirely to the 
psychological domain, just as others do for rites in general. The sad 
thing is that what they speak of is in no way magic, from the per- 
spective of which such psychological effects are perfectly null and 
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void, and that in confusing rites with ceremonies they also confuse 
the reality with its caricature or parody. If the ‘mages’ themselves are 
so confused, how can one be astonished that similar confusions are 
current among the ‘general public’? 

These remarks will suffice on the one hand to establish a link 
between the case of magic ceremonies and what we said in the first 
place about ceremonies in general, and, on the other, to show 
whence some of the principal modern errors about magic derive. 
Surely ‘performing magic’, even if done as authentically as possible, 
is not an occupation that seems to us of much interest in itself; but 
we must still admit that it is a science of which the results, whatever 
one may think of their worth, are just as real in their own order as 
those of any other science, and have nothing in common with illu- 
sions and ‘psychological’ dreams. One must at least know how to 
determine the true nature of each thing and how to put it in the 
place it belongs, but it is precisely this that most of our contempo- 
raries show themselves to be wholly incapable of, and what we have 
already called ‘psychologism’, that is to say the tendency to reduce 
everything to psychological interpretations, of which we have here a 
very clear example, is, among the characteristic manifestations of 
their mentality, not the least peculiar or the least significant. More- 
over, this is at root only one of the most recent forms taken by 
‘humanisny, that is to say the more general tendency of the modern 
spirit to try to reduce everything to purely human factors. 
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PsycHic ‘POWERS’ 


In order to complete our treatment of magic and other 
things of the same order, we must deal with yet another question, 
that of alleged psychic ‘powers’, which brings us back more directly 
to initiation, or rather to the errors made concerning it; for as we 
said at the beginning, there are those who expressly assign to initia- 
tion the purpose of ‘developing those psychic powers latent in man’. 
What they so designate is really nothing other than a power to pro- 
duce more or less extraordinary ‘phenomena’, and in fact most of 
the pseudo-esoteric or pseudo-initiatic schools of the modern West 
intend nothing else. This is a veritable obsession among the great 
majority of their adherents who deceive themselves about the value 
of these ‘powers’ to the point of taking them as the sign of spiritual 
development, or even as its result, whereas, even when they are 
not a mere figment of the imagination, they belong solely to the 
psychic domain—which in reality has nothing at all to do with the 
spiritual—and are most often an obstacle to the acquisition of any 
true spirituality. 

This illusion about the nature and scope of the ‘powers’ in ques- 
tion is most often associated with an excessive interest in ‘magic’, 
which is also caused by the same passion for ‘phenomena’ so char-* 
acteristic of the modern Western mentality. But here another error 
inserts itself which it is well to point out: the truth is that there are 
no ‘magical powers’, although one meets this expression every- 
where, not only among those to whom we have alluded, but also, by 
a curiously coincident error, among those who attempt to combat 
the tendencies of these former while being no less ignorant than 
they concerning the real facts of the matter. Magic must be treated 
as the natural and experimental science that it really is; as bizarre or 
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exceptional as the phenomena with which it occupies itself may be, 
they are no more ‘transcendent’ than any others, and when the 
magician produces such phenomena, he does so merely by applying 
the knowledge he has of certain natural laws, those of the subtle 
domain to which the forces he engages belong. Thus there is no 
extraordinary ‘power’ here, any more than with one who, having 
studied some science, applies its results. Would one say for example 
that a physician possesses ‘powers’ because, knowing that a certain 
remedy is good for this or that illness, he cures it by means of that 
remedy? Between the magician and the possessor of psychic ‘pow- 
ers’ there is a difference comparable to that in the corporeal order 
between one who uses a machine to accomplish some work and 
another who does so solely by dint of his own strength or manual 
skill, both acting in the same domain but not in the same way. On 
the other hand, whether it be a matter of magic or of ‘powers’, in 
neither case is there anything, we repeat, of the spiritual or the initi- 
atic; if we note the difference between these two things, it is not 
because one is worth any more than the other from our point of 
view, but because it is always necessary to know exactly what one is 
speaking of and to dispel any confusions that vex the subject. 

With certain individuals psychic ‘powers’ are entirely spontane- 
ous, the simple effect of a natural disposition that develops of itself. 
In this case it is obvious that there is no room for pride, any more 
than in the case of other natural aptitudes, since such aptitudes do 
not bear witness to any intended ‘realization’, the existence of which 
the possessor may not even suspect. If he has never heard of ‘initia- 
tion’, the idea of being ‘initiated’ will certainly never occur to him 
simply because he happens to see things that others do not see or 
because he sometimes has ‘premonitory’ dreams, or again because 
he heals a sick person by mere contact and without knowing how it 
comes about. But there is also the case where similar ‘powers’ are 
acquired or developed artificially as the result of special ‘training’; 
this is something more dangerous, for it rarely happens without 
provoking a certain disequilibrium; and at the same time it is in 
such a case that illusion is most easily produced. There are people 
who are convinced that they have obtained ‘powers; perfectly imag- 
inary in fact, either because of their desire and a sort of ‘obsessior’ 
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lidée fixe] , or because of a suggestion exercised over them by some- 
one from those quarters where ‘training’ of this kind is commonly 
practiced. It is here above all that ‘initiation’ is carelessly spoken of 
and more or less identified with the acquisition of these all too well- 
known ‘powers’; and it is therefore not surprising that weak minds 
or the ignorant allow themselves to be as it were spellbound by such 


- claims, claims which the case of spontaneous powers suffices to 


reduce to nothing, since it involves ‘powers’ that are wholly similar 
and perhaps even more developed and more authentic, without 
requiring the least trace of any real or supposed ‘initiation’. What is 
perhaps most strange and most difficult to understand is that when 
those who possess such spontaneous ‘powers’ happen to find them- 
selves in contact with these same pseudo-initiatic groups, they are 
sometimes led to believe that they, too, are ‘initiates’; they ought to 
know the true character of their powers, which are also found to 
one degree or another among many very ordinary children, al- 
though often these powers subsequently disappear more or less 
quickly. The only excuse for these illusions is that none of those who 
bring about these ‘powers’ in themselves or in others have the slight- 
est idea of what true initiation is; but of course this does not in any 
way diminish the danger of the psychic and even physiological trou- 
bles that are the usual accompaniment of such things, or of the 
more remote and still more serious consequences of a disordered 
development of lower psychic possibilities which, as we have said 
elsewhere, runs directly counter to spirituality.! 

It is particularly important to note that these ‘powers’ can very 
well coexist with the most complete doctrinal ignorance, as one can 
only too easily observe among most ‘clairvoyants’ and ‘healers’; this 
alone should suffice to prove that they have not the least connection 
with initiation, of which the goal can never be anything but pure 
knowledge. At the same time, this shows that their acquisition is 
completely lacking in interest, since the possessor thereby advances 
no further in the realization of his own being, a realization that is 
one with effective knowledge itself; they are nothing but wholly con- 
tingent and transitory acquisitions, exactly comparable in this 


1. See Reign of Quantity, chap. 35. 
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respect to powers acquired by bodily development, which latter at 
least do not present the same dangers; and even the few no less con- 
tingent advantages that their exercise may bring certainly do not 
compensate for the disadvantages to which we have just alluded. 
Besides, do not these advantages all too often consist in nothing bet- 
ter than astonishing the naive and securing their admiration, or in 
other no less empty and puerile satisfactions? Indeed, to make a dis- 
play of these ‘powers’ is already the proof of a mentality incompati- 
ble with any initiation, even the most elementary; what can one say 
then about those who use them in order to pass for ‘great initiates’? 
Let us not dwell further on this, for such things arise out of nothing 
more than charlatanism, even if the ‘powers’ in question are real in 
their own order; indeed, it is not the reality of the phenomena as 
such that counts here, but rather the value and scope attributed to 
them. 

There is no doubt that suggestion plays a great part in all of this, 
even among those whose good faith is undeniable. To be convinced 
of this one has only to consider the case of ‘clairvoyants’ whose 
alleged ‘revelations’ are as far as possible from agreeing with each 
other, and instead are always related to their own ideas or to those of 
their milieu or school. Let us suppose nonetheless that we are deal- 
ing with realities, which is more likely when the ‘clairvoyance’ is 
spontaneous than when it has been brought about artificially. Even 
in this case it is hard to see why what someone has seen or heard in 
the psychic world should, in general, have more interest or impor- 
tance than what anyone might happen to see or hear in the corpo- 
real world while walking down the street: people, most of whom are 
unknown or to whom one is indifferent, incidents of no concern, 
fragments of incoherent or unintelligible conversations, and so 
forth. This comparison certainly gives the best idea of what presents 
itself to the ‘clairvoyant’, voluntary or involuntary. The former has 
more excuse for mistaking the importance of his visions, in the 
sense that he must suffer some pain at learning that all his efforts, 
pursued perhaps for years, finally lead only to such a derisory result; 
but these things ought to appear entirely natural to the spontaneous 
‘clairvoyant’, as in fact they are, and if it did not happen so often 
that someone persuades him that they are extraordinary, he would 
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doubtless never dream of concerning himself more with what he 
encounters in the psychic domain than he does with its equivalent 
in the corporeal domain, nor seek marvelous or complex significa- 
tions for what, in the immense majority of cases, wholly lacks them. 
There is indeed a reason for everything, even the least important 
and apparently most indifferent fact, but this is of so little import to 
us that we take no account of it and feel no need to investigate it, at 
least when it is a question of what is conventionally called ‘ordinary 
life’, that is to say the events of the corporeal world. If the same rule 
were observed with regard to the psychic world (which at root is no 
less ‘ordinary in itself, even if not in our perceptions of it), how 
many divagations would be spared us! It is true that this requires a 
degree of mental equilibrium with which, unhappily, ‘clairvoyants’, 
even spontaneous ones, are only rarely endowed, much less those 
who have undertaken the psychic ‘training’ spoken about above. 
However that may be, this total “disinterestedness’ with regard to 
phenomena is no less strictly necessary for anyone who, while pos- 
sessing faculties of this kind, wishes nonetheless to undertake a spir- 
itual realization. As for one who is not so naturally endowed, far 
from striving to obtain them he must, on the contrary, consider this 
deficiency to be a very appreciable advantage in view of this same 
realization, in the sense that he will thus have far fewer obstacles to 
avoid, a point to which we shall return shortly. 

In the final analysis, the very word ‘powers’, when used in this 
way, has the great defect of evoking the idea of a superiority that 
these things in no way imply. If this term is at all acceptable, it is 
only as a synonym for the word ‘faculties’, which moreover has an 
almost identical meaning etymologically.” These are indeed possi- 
bilities of the being, but possibilities that are in no way ‘transcen- 
dent’ since they are entirely of the individual order, and even in that 
order are far from being the highest and most worthy of attention. 
As to conferring on them some initiatic value, even if only auxiliary 
or preparatory, this would be entirely contrary to the truth, and as 
this latter alone counts in our eyes, we must speak of things as they 


2. The original meaning of the word ‘faculty’ is also that of the corresponding 
Sanskrit word indriya. 
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are without concerning ourselves with what might please or dis- 
please anyone. Those who possess psychic ‘powers’ would surely be 
greatly mistaken to judge us harshly, for they would thereby only 
show even more clearly how entirely right we are in pointing out 
their own incomprehension and lack of spirituality. How indeed 
could one qualify otherwise an insistence on individual prerogative, 
or rather its appearance, to the point of preferring it to knowledge 
and the truth? 


3. ie no one object to what has just been said by maintaining that spontaneous 

powers’ could be the result of some initiation received ‘astrally’ if not in ‘previous 
existences’. It must be understood that when we speak of initiation, we intend only 
serious things and never fantasies of doubtful taste. 


a2 


THE REJECTION 
OF ‘POWERS 


Havine shown how little interest the so-called psychic 
‘powers’ present, and the absence of any connection between their 
development and a spiritual or initiatic realization, before leaving 
the subject we ought to emphasize further the fact that in regard to 
this realization they are not only indifferent and useless, buteven 
truly harmful in most cases. They are in fact a ‘distraction’ in the 
rigorously etymological sense of the word. The one who lets himself 
be absorbed by the many activities of the corporeal world will never 
‘center’ his consciousness on higher realities, nor consequently 
develop within himself the corresponding possibilities; this will be 
all the more true for one who goes astray and ‘disperses’ himself in 
the incomparably more vast and varied multiplicity of the psychic 
world, with its indefinite modalities; and apart from exceptional cir- 
cumstances it is very likely that he will never succeed in freeing him- 
self from such phenomena, especially if he also harbors illusions 
concerning the value of these things which at least activities in the 
corporeal world do not entail. 

This is why anyone who firmly intends to follow an initiatic path 
not only must never seek to acquire or to develop these all too 
famous ‘powers’, but on the contrary must reject them pitilessly as 
obstacles that will divert him from the single goal toward which he 
strives, even when they come spontaneously and wholly acciden- 
tally. It is not that one must necessarily see them as ‘temptations’ or 
as ‘diabolical tricks’ in the literal sense, as some too readily believe; 
but something of the sort nevertheless does exist in that the world 
of individual manifestation, as much in the psychic order as in the 
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corporeal order—if not even more so—seems as'it were to try by 
every means to detain anyone who seeks to escape it. There is here 
something like a reaction of opposing forces, which, as with many 
other kinds of difficulty, can be due simply to a kind of unconscious 
hostility of the environment. Of course, since a man cannot isolate 
himself from this environment so as to become entirely indepen- 
dent of it as long as he has not arrived at the goal, or at least at a 
stage marked by liberation from the conditions of the individual 
human state, nothing prevents these manifestations from being at 
the same time the very natural though purely accidental results of 
his interior work, of which the outward repercussions sometimes 
take the most unexpected forms, going far beyond anything that 
can be imagined by those who have not themselves had occasion to 
experience them. 

On the other hand, those who possess certain abnormal psychic 
powers are thereby, as we have already said, naturally at a certain 
disadvantage with regard to their spiritual development. Not only is 
it indispensable that they entirely dissociate themselves from them 
and hold them of no importance, but it may even be necessary to 
reduce the exercise of these powers to a minimum or even to sup- 
press them altogether. Indeed, if it is recommended that the use of 
the corporeal senses be reduced to a minimum during periods of 
more or less prolonged effort in order to avoid distraction, the same 
thing is equally true of the psychic faculties; and furthermore, 
whereas man could not live if he completely and indefinitely ceased 
to exercise his senses, this is obviously not so in the other case and 
no serious inconvenience will result from this ‘inhibition’. On the 
contrary, the being can only profit with regard to its organic and 
mental equilibrium, and thereafter be in a better condition to 
undertake the development of its higher possibilities without the 
risk of being hampered by a more or less pathological and abnormal 
State. 

Those who produce extraordinary ‘phenomena are usually rather 
inferior beings intellectually and spiritually, or else have even gone 
wholly astray due to the special ‘training’ they have undergone. It is 
easy to understand that anyone who has spent part of his life 
engaged exclusively in producing ‘phenomena’ becomes incapable 
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of anything else and that possibilities of another order are hence- 
forth irremediably closed to him. This is what generally happens to 
those who give in to the attraction of the psychic domain. Even if 
they have previously undertaken a work of initiatic realization, they 
come to a halt on this path and go no further, and in fact are quite 
fortunate if they remain where they are and are not drawn little by 
little in the direction that, as we have explained elsewhere, is strictly 
the reverse of spirituality and which can only lead finally to the ‘dis- 
integration’ of the conscious being.! But even leaving aside this 
extreme case, assuredly the mere cessation of all spiritual develop- 
ment is already in itself a consequence serious enough that it should 
give pause to devotees of such ‘powers’, if they are not already 
wholly blinded by the illusions of the ‘intermediary world. 

One might perhaps object that there are authentically initiatic 
organizations that train certain individuals in the development of 
these ‘powers’; but the truth is that the individuals involved lack ini- 
tiatic qualifications and, on the contrary, have a special aptitude in 
the psychic order, so that this is really all that can be done with 
them; in such conditions, moreover, the development of psychic 
powers is guided and controlled so as to keep the disadvantages and 
dangers to a minimum. These beings even really benefit from the 
link thus established with a traditional organization, which in its 
turn can use them for ends of which they themselves are not con- 
scious, not because they are willfully concealed from them, but 
solely because, given the limitations of their possibilities, they are 
wholly incapable of understanding them. 

It goes without saying that the dangers we have just spoken of do 
not exist for one who has arrived at a certain degree of initiatic real- 
ization; and it could even be said that such a one implicitly possesses 
all such ‘powers’ without having to develop them particularly in any 
way, by the very fact that he controls the forces of the psychic world 
‘from above’; but generally such an initiate will not exercise powers 
of this kind because they have no more interest for him. In an anal- 
ogous way, one who has understood the inmost essence of certain 
traditional sciences takes no interest whatsoever in their application 


1. See Reign of Quantity, chap. 35. 
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and never makes any use of them; pure knowledge suffices him, and 
is truly the only thing that matters, for all else is but mere contin- 
gency. Besides, all manifestations of such things are necessarily a 
‘descent’ as it were, even if only an apparent one that cannot really 
affect the being itself. It must not be forgotten that the non-manifest 
is superior to the manifest and that consequently the fact of remain- 
ing in this ‘non-manifestation’ will be, so to speak, the most ade- 
quate expression of the state that the being has inwardly realized. 
This is what some people state symbolically by saying that ‘the night 
is preferable to the day’, and this is also represented by the image of 
- the turtle withdrawing into its shell. If it later happens that such a 
being should manifest certain ‘powers’, this will only be, as we have 
already indicated above, in altogether exceptional cases and for par- 
ticular reasons that the outer world necessarily cannot appreciate, 
reasons that of course differ entirely from those of ordinary produc- 
ers of ‘phenomena’. Besides these cases, such a being’s only mode of 
action will be what the Far-Eastern tradition designates as ‘non-act- 
ing activity’, which, precisely by its character of non-manifestation, 
is the very fullness of activity. 

Let us recall in this connection the perfect insignificance of phe- 
nomena in themselves, since it can happen that similar phenomena 
proceed from entirely different causes which may not even be of the 
same order. Thus it is easily understood that if the being that pos- 
sesses a high degree of spirituality should occasionally produce 
some phenomenon, it will not do so in the same way as one that has 
acquired this power by means of some psychic ‘training’ and will act 
according to completely different modalities; the comparison of 
‘theurgy’ with ‘magic’, which lies beyond our scope here, would 
occasion the same remark. This truth also ought to be recognized 
without difficulty by those belonging to the exoteric order, for if 
numerous cases of ‘levitation’ or ‘bilocation’ can be found in the 
lives of the saints, just as many can certainly be found in the lives of 
sorcerers. The appearances (that is to say, precisely, ‘phenomena’ in 
the strict and etymological sense of the word) are exactly the same 
in both cases, but no one would conclude from this that the causes 
are also the same. Even from the merely theological point of view 
two facts can be similar in every respect, but one may be considered 
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a miracle while the other is not, and to distinguish them it would be 
necessary to resort to a different order of proofs, independent of the 
facts themselves. From another point of view, we could say that a 
fact will be a miracle if it is due to the action of a spiritual influence 
and that it will not be a miracle if it is due to the action of a psychic 
influence. This is illustrated very clearly by the contest between 
Moses and the Pharaoh’s magicians, which also represents the con- 
test between the forces of initiation and counter-initiation, at least 
in a certain measure and on the common ground where such a con- 
test is possible. The counter-initiation can of course only exert its 
action in the psychic domain, as we have explained elsewhere, for 
everything of the spiritual domain is by its very nature absolutely 
forbidden to it.? 
Enough has been said on this subject, and if we have dwelt on it 
so much, perhaps even too much in some people’s eyes, it is because 
we have only too often seen the need for doing so. No matter how 
disagreeable the task may be at times, it is necessary to warn those 
with whom we are here concerned about the errors they court at 
each moment on their way, errors that are far from harmless. To 
conclude in a few words, we will say that initiation could never have 
the goal of acquiring ‘powers’ that, as does the very world in which 
they are exercised, belong in the final analysis to the domain of the 
‘great illusion’. Far from tying himself to them ever more strongly 
by new bonds, the one on the path of spiritual development must 
on the contrary loose himself from them entirely; and this freedom 
can only be obtained by pure knowledge on condition, of course, 
that this not remain merely theoretical but on the contrary become 
fully effective, for it is in this alone that the very realization of the 


being in all its degrees consists. 


2. Ibid., chaps. 38 and 39. 
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SACRAMENTS @& 
INITIATIC RITES 


Ws said earlier that religious rites and initiatic rites are of 
essentially different orders and that they cannot have the same goal 
this being a necessary result of the distinction between the eepiek 
and esoteric domains to which they respectively belong. If confu- 
sions arise between them in some minds, they are due above all to a 
misunderstanding of this distinction, and perhaps in part to simi- 
larities that in spite of everything exist between these rites, at least in 
their outward forms, which can deceive those who observe things 
only ‘from outside’. Nonetheless, the distinction is perfectly clear 
once it is a question of strictly religious rites, which are exoteric by 
definition and consequently brook no doubt; however, it must be 
said that doubts may arise in other cases, as in a tradition where 
there is no division between an exoterism and an esoterism, consti- 
tuting as it were two separate aspects of the tradition, but only 
between different degrees of knowledge, where the transition from 
one to another can be almost imperceptible, as with the Hindu tra- 
dition in particular. This gradual transition will naturally show itself 
in the corresponding rites, so that in certain respects some of them 
may have a somewhat mixed or intermediate character. 

It is precisely in the Hindu tradition that one finds rites concern- 
ing which one can legitimately ask whether or not they are initiatic; 
we mean the upanayana, that is, the rite by which an individual is 
effectively joined to one of the three higher castes, to which, before 
this rite is accomplished, he belongs only in what can be called an 
altogether potential fashion. This case in fact merits close examina- 
tion, and for this it will be necessary in the first place to understand 





exactly what is intended by the word samskara, usually translated as 
‘sacrament’. This translation seems to us far from satisfactory, for 
according to a tendency too common among Westerners it affirms 
an identity between things that, if comparable in certain respects, 
are nonetheless very different in fact. It is true that it is not the ety- 
mological meaning itself of the word ‘sacrament’ that occasions this 
objection, for in both cases it is evidently a question of something 
‘sacred’; moreover this meaning is much too broad to permit us to 
draw from it an idea that is at all precise, and if we were to leave 
things here, any rite at all could indifferently be called a ‘sacrament’. 
But in fact this word has become inseparable from its specifically 
religious and narrowly-defined usage in the Christian tradition, 
where it designates something the exact equivalent of which is not 
found elsewhere. In order to avoid any ambiguity it is thus much 
better to accept this usage and to reserve the name ‘sacrament’ to a 
certain category of religious rites peculiar to the Christian tradi- 
tional form; it is then the idea of ‘sacrament’ that is included in that 
of samskéra as a particular case, and not the reverse. In other words, 
one can say that the Christian sacraments are samskaras, but not 
that the Hindu samskéras are sacraments, for according to the most 
elementary logic the name of a genus belongs to each of the species 
it includes, but the name of one of these species cannot validly be 
applied either to another species or to the entire genus. 

A samskara is essentially a rite of ‘admission’ to a traditional com- 
munity; and as one can immediately see, this definition is entirely 
independent of the particular form, religious or otherwise, assumed 
by the tradition under consideration. In Christianity this function is 
fulfilled by the sacraments, as it is elsewhere by samskaras of differ- 
ent kinds. We must nevertheless say that the word ‘admission’, 
which we have just used, lacks some precision and even exactness, 
and this for two reasons. First, if one limits oneself strictly to its 
proper meaning, it seems to designate the actual attachment to the 
tradition, in which case it should apply only to a single rite, that by 
which this attachment is effectively accomplished, whereas in reality 
there are in one and the same tradition a number of samskdras, 
from which it follows that the ‘admission’ in question includes 
many degrees or modalities, which generally correspond to the 
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principal phases of an individual’s life; on the other hand, this same 
word ‘admission’ can convey the idea of a relationship that remains 
in a sense outward, as if it were simply a matter of joining a ‘group’ 
or a ‘society’, whereas what is involved is of an entirely different 
order and implies an assimilation that could be called ‘organic’, for 
it involves a true ‘transmutation’ (abhisambhava) of the subtle ele- 
ments of the individuality. For samskara, A.K. Coomaraswamy has 
proposed the word ‘integration’, which seems to us preferable to 
‘admission’ from both points of view, for it exactly translates the 
idea of assimilation; besides, it is easy to understand that an ‘inte- 
. gration’ can be more or less deep and complete and that, conse- 
* quently, it could be accomplished by degrees, which accounts for 
the multiplicity of samskaras within one and the same tradition. 

It should be noted that a ‘transmutation’ such as that just spoken 
of takes place not only in the samskaras but also in initiatic rites 
(diksha);! this is one of the characteristics that both share and which 
allows them to be compared in certain respects, whatever their 
essential differences may be. In both cases there is the transmission 
or communication of a spiritual influence, and it is this influence, 
‘infused’ so to speak by the rite, that produces in the individual the 
‘transmutation’ in question. But it goes without saying that the 
effects can be limited to this or that domain, depending on the par- 
ticular goal of the rite being considered; and it is precisely by their 
goal, and so also by the domain or order of possibilities in which 
they operate, that initiatic rites differ profoundly from all others. 

On the other hand, the most apparent outward difference, and 
thus the one that ought to be most easily recognized, even by those 


1. In Sanskrit, the word diksha properly means ‘initiation’, although it some- 
times has to be translated rather as ‘consecration’ (regarding these two ideas, refer 
to what we said above about the different meanings of the Greek word mueo), Thus 
in certain cases, for example when a person offers a sacrifice, the ‘consecration’ des- 
ignated by the word diksha has a temporary effect, valid only during the sacrifice 
itself, and must be renewed if the same person later offers another sacrifice, even if 
it is of the same sort as the first. It is therefore impossible to see in this ‘consecra- 
tion’ an initiation in the true sense of the word, for as we have already said, every 
initiation is necessarily something permanent that is acquired once and for all and 
can never be lost under any circumstances. ; 





observing ‘from the outside’, is that the samskaras are common to 
all the individuals belonging to a tradition, that is to say, in the final 
analysis, to all those belonging to a given ‘milieu, something that 
gives these rites what can properly be called a ‘social’ aspect, whereas 
initiatic rites on the contrary require certain particular qualifica- 
tions and are reserved for a more or less restricted elite. From this 
one can see the error of ethnologists and sociologists who unthink- 
ingly apply the term “njtiation’ (the true meaning and real implica- 
tions of which they evidently have no grasp) to rites that all the 
members of a tribe or people have access to at any moment of their 
existence, and in particular when it is a matter of so-called primitive 
societies. In reality, these rites have no initiatic character at all but 
are true samskaras. Naturally, the same societies can also have 
authentically initiatic rites, even if these are degenerate to some 
degree (and perhaps they are so less often than one might be 
tempted to suppose); but, here as everywhere, these are accessible 
only to certain individuals to the exclusion of others, and this, even 
without examining things more deeply, ought to suffice to make any 
confusion impossible. 
We now come to the special case we mentioned at the outset, that 
of the Hindu rite of upanayana, which is essentially the investiture 
with the brahmanic thread (pavitra or upavita) and normally gives 
access to the study of sacred scriptures. Is this an initiation? It 
appears that the question could be resolved by the sole fact that this 
rite is a samskara and not a dikshd, for this implies that it is not con- 
sidered to be initiatic from the point of view of the Hindu tradition, 
which obviously must be given authority here; but again one can ask 
why this is so despite certain appearances to the contrary. We have 
already indicated that this rite is reserved for the members of the 
three primary castes, but this restriction is inherent to the very con- 
stitution of traditional Hindu society, and so it does not suffice to 
allow one to speak of initiation, any more, for example, than the fact 
that certain rites are reserved for men to the exclusion of women— 
or inversely—lets one attribute to them an initiatic character (to 
convince oneself of this one need only refer to the case of Christian 
ordination, which even requires other more particular qualifica- 
tions, yet belongs no less incontestably to the exoteric order). 
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Besides the one qualification we have just noted (designated by the 
term arya), no other is required for upanayana; this rite is therefore 
common to all the members of the three primary castes without 
exception, and it is even more an obligation than a right; now this 
obligatory character, which is directly linked to what we have called 
the ‘social’ aspect of the samskaras, could not exist for an initiatic 
rite. A social milieu, however deeply traditional it may be, cannot 
impose on any of its members, whatever their qualifications, the 
obligation to enter an initiatic organization. This is something that 
by its very nature cannot depend on any outward constraint, not 
even the mere ‘moral’ constraint customarily termed ‘public opin- 
ion’, which, moreover, can obviously adopt no other legitimate atti- 
tude than to ignore purely and simply all that relates to initiation 
since this is an order of reality that by definition is closed to the col- 
lectivity as such. As regards upanayana, it can be said that caste is 
only virtual or even potential as long as this rite has not been ac- 
complished (the only qualification required being the natural apti- 
tude to belong to that caste), so that this rite is necessary in order for 
the individual to occupy a place and a given function in the social 
organization; for if his function must before all else conform to his 
own nature, it is still necessary for this nature to be ‘realized’ in 
order for it to be validly fulfilled and not remain merely an undevel- 
oped aptitude. It is thus perfectly understandable and normal that 
the non-accomplishment of this rite within the prescribed period 
entails an exclusion from the community, or more exactly still, that 
it implies in itself this exclusion. 

There is however yet another particularly important point to 
consider, for it is perhaps this above all that can lead to confusion. 
The upanayana confers the quality of dvija or ‘twice born’; it is thus 
explicitly called a ‘second birth’, an expression that also applies in a 
very precise way to initiation. It is true that Christian baptism, 
although very different from upanayana in every other respect, is 
also a ‘second birth’, and it is only too evident that this rite has noth- 
ing in common with an initiation. But how can the same ‘technical’ 
term apply at once to the samskaras (including the sacraments) and 
to initiation? The truth is that the ‘second birth’ in itself and in its 
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general meaning is strictly a psychic regeneration (note well that it 
is to the psychic domain that this directly refers, and not to the spir- 
itual, for this would then be a ‘third birth’); but this regeneration 
can have effects that are solely psychic, that is, limited to a more or 
less special order of individual possibilities, or it can be the point of 
departure for a ‘realization’ of a higher order. It is only in this last 
case that it will have a properly initiatic scope, whereas in the first it 
will belong to the most ‘outward’ side of the different traditional 
forms, namely to that in which all participate without distinction.” 
The allusion we just made to baptism raises another question that 
is not without interest. Apart from its character as a ‘second birth’, 
baptism also resembles certain initiatic rites by its very form; one 
can also note that this form belongs to the rites of purification by 
the elements (a subject we shall return to later), a very general cate- 
gory of rites that can obviously be applied in very different domains. 
But perhaps there is something more to consider here. Indeed, there 
is nothing astonishing in the fact that exoteric rites are modeled 
after esoteric or initiatic rites; if the degrees of outward teaching in a 
traditional society can be closely modeled on those of initiation, as 
we shall explain later, then with all the more reason a similar ‘exteri- 
orization’ can take place in a higher though still exoteric order, that 
is to say with religious rites.> In all of this the hierarchy of normal 
relationships is strictly respected, for according to these relation- 
ships, applications of a lower or more outward order must proceed 
from those of a more principial character. Thus, if we consider such 
things as the ‘second birth’ or purification by the elements, to limit 
ourselves only to these examples, it is their initiatic signification that 


2. The limitation of the effects of regeneration accomplished in exoteric mode 
explains why it cannot in any way take the place of initiation or allow it to be dis- 
pensed with, although both have in common the character of a ‘second birth’, 
understood in its most general sense. 

3. It should be noted that from this point of view religious ordination repre- 
sents an ‘exteriorization’ of sacerdotal initiation, and that the consecration of kings 
is an ‘exteriorization’ of royal initiation, both being determined by the conditions 
in which the corresponding functions ceased to be reserved to initiates, as they 
were previously. 
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PRAYER @& INCANTATION 


Ws have just seen that there are cases where the distinc- 
tion between the exoteric and esoteric domains does not seem to be 
absolute, as a result of the particular way in which certain tradi- 
tional forms are constituted, and this leads to a sort of continuity 
between them. There are other cases, on the contrary, where this 
distinction is perfectly clear, and this is particularly the case where 
exoterism has a specifically religious form. In order to give a precise 
and well-defined example of this latter we will consider the differ- 
ence between prayer in the exoteric order and what in the esoteric 
order we will call ‘incantation’, using this word for lack of a clearer 
one in Western languages, and waiting until later to define it 
exactly. With regard to prayer, we must first of all note that although 
in current language the word is usually understood in a very vague 
way, to the point where it is sometimes taken as a synonym for ‘ori- 
sor’ in all its generality, we think it appropriate to keep or to assign 
to it the much more special and restricted meaning that comes 
from its etymology, for the word ‘prayer’ properly and exclusively 
signifies ‘petition’! and cannot without abuse be used to designate 
anything else. It must therefore not be forgotten that it is in this 
sense alone that we will understand it in the course of the following’ 
considerations. 

In order to indicate how prayer can be understood, let us first of 
all consider some collectivity, be it religious or merely ‘social’ in the 
outward or even wholly profane sense in which this word is usually 


1. The French word is priére. This distinction is perhaps less obvious in modern 
English than in Guénon’s French, but even today the little-used ‘orison’ does not 
have the sense of ‘petition’ that the word ‘prayer’ often has. Ep. 
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taken in our time.* Each member of this collectivity is bound to it to 
some degree, which is determined by the extent of its sphere of 
action, and in turn the member must logically participate to the 
same degree in certain benefits. In some instances these benefits are 
wholly material (as is the case with present-day nations, for exam- 
ple, or the many kinds of associations based on no more than a sim- 
ple solidarity of interest, which associations needless to say are 
generally wholly profane), but in others they relate to extra-corpo- 
real modalities of the individual, that is, to what can generally be 
called the psychic domain (such as consolations or other favors of a 
~ sentimental order, and sometimes even of a higher order); or again, 
to what, though material, is achieved by apparently immaterial 
means, or, to be more precise, by the intervention of elements that 
do not belong to the corporeal order but nonetheless act directly on 
it (obtaining a healing by prayer is a particularly clear example). In 
all of this we are speaking only of individual modalities, for these 
benefits can never transcend the individual domain, which is the 
only one attainable by any collectivity that is not an initiatic organi- 
zation (for as we explained earlier, the latter are the only organiza- 
tions to have the express goal of transcending this domain), and 
which occupies itself with contingencies and special applications of 
some practical interest from one point of view or another, though of 
course not only in the grossly ‘utilitarian’ sense to which purely pro- 
fane organizations limit themselves and of which the field of action 
does not extend beyond the corporeal domain. 

Each collectivity can thus be regarded as possessing, in addition 
to means of action that are purely material in the ordinary sense of 
the word, that is, belonging solely to the corporeal order, a subtle 
force made up in a way of the contributions of all its members past 
and present, and which consequently is all the more powerful and 
able to produce greater effects as the collectivity is older and com- 
posed of a greater number of members.? It is evident, moreover, 


2. Of course, to acknowledge the existence in fact of purely profane social orga- 
nizations, that is to say organizations lacking any element of a traditional character, 
in no way implies a recognition of their legitimacy. 

3. This can be true even of profane organizations, though it is evident that they 
can only use this force unconsciously and for exclusively corporeal results. 
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that this ‘quantitative’ consideration essentially indicates that it isa 
question of the individual domain, beyond which this force can in 
no way intervene. Each of the members can at need use a part of this 
force to his own benefit, and for this it suffices that he put his indi- 
viduality in harmony with the collectivity of which he forms a part, 
which he can do by conforming to the rules established by the latter 
for the purpose of addressing the different circumstances that may 
arise. Thus, if the individual formulates a petition, it is essentially— 
at least most immediately—to what can be called the spirit of the 
collectivity that he addresses it, consciously or not (although the 
word ‘spirit’ is certainly inappropriate here since it is really only a 
psychic entity that is in question). However, it is appropriate to add 
that every case is not always limited to this alone, for with collectivi- 
ties of a regular and authentic traditional form, particularly with 
religious collectivities where the observation of the rules just men- 
tioned consists in the accomplishment of certain rites, there is also 
the intervention of a truly ‘non-human’ element, that is, of what we 
have called a spiritual influence, which must be regarded as ‘de- 
scending’ into the individual domain and acting there by means of 
the collective force that it uses as a support.4 
Sometimes the force we are speaking of, or more exactly the syn- 
thesis of the spiritual influence and the collective force in which it so 
to speak ‘incorporates’ itself, can focus on a corporeal ‘support’ such 
as a given place or object, which then plays the role of a ‘condenser’ 
and produces perceptible manifestations, such as those reported in 
the Hebrew Bible of the Ark of the Covenant and the Temple of 
Solomon. Places of pilgrimage and the tombs of saints or other per- 
sons venerated by the adherents of a given traditional form can also 
be cited as examples to some degree or another. Here lies the princi- 
pal cause of the ‘miracles’ occurring in the different religions, for 
these are facts of which the existence cannot be denied and which 


4, It can be noted that in Christian doctrine the role of the spiritual influence 
corresponds to the action of ‘grace’, and that of the collective force to the ‘commun- 
ion of saints. 

5, In such a case there is something comparable to a complete living being, with 
a ‘body’ that is the ‘support’ in question, a ‘soul’ that is the collective force, and a 
‘spirit’ that is naturally the spiritual influence acting outwardly by means of the 
other two elements. 
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are by no means limited to one religion. Moreover, it goes without 
saying that, despite common opinion, these facts must not be con- 
sidered contrary to natural laws any more than, from another point 
of view, the ‘supra-rational’ can be taken for the ‘irrational’. In 
reality—let us say it again—spiritual influences also have their laws, 
which, although of another order than those of natural forces, psy- 
chic as well as corporeal, are not without certain analogies to them; 
thus it is possible to determine the circumstances favorable to their 
action which can then be called forth and directed, given the neces- 
sary knowledge, by those who preside over them by reason of the 
functions with which they have been invested in a traditional orga- 
nization. It must be noted that the ‘miracles’ in question here, in 
themselves and independently of their cause which alone has a 
‘transcendent’ character, are purely physical phenomena, percepti- 
ble as such by one or more of the five external senses; such phenom- 
ena moreover are the only ones that can be witnessed without 
further distinction by the generality of ordinary ‘believers’, whose 
understanding does not go beyond the limits of the corporeal 
modality of the individuality. 

The benefits to be obtained by prayer and by practicing the rites 
of a social or religious collectivity (rites that are common to all its 
members without exception and thus of a purely exoteric order, and 
obviously having no initiatic character as long as they are not con- 
sidered in respect of their ability to serve as the support for a spiri- 
tual ‘realization’) are essentially relative and contingent, but they are 
nonetheless by no means negligible for the individual who, as such, 
is himself relative and contingent; the individual would therefore be 
wrong to deprive himself voluntarily of such benefits if he belongs 
to an organization that can provide them. Thus, as long as it is nec- 
essary to take into account the nature of the human being as he is in 
fact, that is to say in the order of reality to which he belongs, it is in 
no way blameworthy for one who is more than a mere ‘believer’ 
(making between ‘belief’ and ‘knowledge’ a distinction correspond- 
ing essentially to that between exoterism and esoterism) to comply 
with the outward prescriptions of a religion or a traditional legisla- 
tion for the sake of some personal interest, precisely because it is an 
individual interest and thus outside any strictly doctrinal consider- 
ation, provided that he attributes to what he thus seeks only the 
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proper importance and legitimate place, and provided as well that 
the collectivity does not impose on this compliance conditions that, 
although commonly admissible, would constitute a real de facto 
impossibility in this particular case. With these sole reservations, 
prayer, whether addressed to a collective entity or, through its inter- 
mediation, to the spiritual influence that it transmits, is perfectly 
allowable even with regard to the most rigorous orthodoxy in the 
domain of pure doctrine.® 
By the comparison they allow, these considerations will make it 
easier to understand what we will now say about ‘incantation’. It is 
essential to note that what we designate by this name has absolutely 
nothing to do with the magical practices to which the name is some- 
times given;” besides, we have already said enough about magic so 
that no confusion should be possible and no further comment nec- 
essary. In contrast to prayer, the incantation we spoke of is not a 
petition and does not even presuppose the existence of anything 
outward, which every petition necessarily supposes, because out- 
wardness cannot be understood except in relation to the individual, 
which here is precisely surpassed. It is an aspiration of the being 
toward the Universal in order to obtain what we might call in some- 
what ‘theological’ language a spiritual grace, that is, essentially an 
inward illumination that can naturally be more or less complete 
according to the case. Here the action of the spiritual influence must 
be seen in its pure state, if one can speak thus; instead of seeking to 
make it descend, as in prayer, the being tends on the contrary to rise 
toward it. The incantation thus defined as an entirely inward opera- 
tion in principle can nonetheless in many cases be expressed and 
‘supported’ outwardly by words or gestures that constitute initiatic 
rites, such as the mantra in the Hindu tradition or the dhikr in the 
Islamic tradition, which must be thought of as producing rhythmic 


6. ‘Prayer’ is of course not at all synonymous with ‘adoration’; one can ask for 
benefits from someone without in any way ‘divinizing’ him. 

7, In current usage, the word ‘incantation’ has undergone a degeneration simi- 
lar to that suffered by the word ‘charm’, which is also commonly used in the same 
sense, although the Latin carmen, from which it derives, originally designated 
poetry taken in its strictly ‘sacred’ sense. It is perhaps not without interest to note 
that the word carmen is very similar to the Sanskrit karma, understood in the sense 
of ‘ritual action’, as we have already said. 
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vibrations that reverberate throughout a more or less extensive 
domain in the indefinite series of the states of the being. Whether 
the result obtained be more or less complete, the final goal is always 
the realization in oneself of ‘Universal Maw by the perfect commun- 
ion of all these states in proper and harmonious hierarchy and in an 
integral expansion, both in ‘amplitude’ and ‘exaltation’, that is, both 
as to the horizontal expansion of the modalities of each state and the 
vertical superposition of the different states, according to the geo- 
metrical figuration that we have explained in detail elsewhere.® 

This leads us to make another distinction in regard to the differ- 
ent degrees that can be attained depending on the extent of the 
result achieved in tending toward this goal. First, at the bottom and 
outside the hierarchy thus established, must be placed the host of 
the ‘profane’, that is, according to the meaning intended here, all 
those who, like simple religious believers, cannot obtain real results 
except through their corporeal individuality and within the limits of 
this portion or special modality of the individuality, because their 
effective consciousness goes no further or higher than the domain 
enclosed within these limits. Nonetheless, among these believers 
there are a small number who obtain something more (this is the 
case of certain mystics who can be considered in this sense more 
‘intellectual’ than the others) and who, without leaving their indi- 
viduality, but in ‘prolongations’ thereof, indirectly perceive realities 
of a higher order, not as they are in themselves, but expressed sym- 
bolically and clothed in psychic or mental forms. These are still 
phenomena (that is, etymologically, appearances, which are always 
relative and illusory insofar as they are formal), but they are supra- 
sensible phenomena not ascertainable by everyone, and can lead 
those who perceive them to certitudes which, though always incom- 
plete, fragmentary, and scattered, are nonetheless superior to the 
simple belief they replace. Moreover, this result is obtained pas- 
sively, that is to say without the intervention of the will and merely 
by the ordinary means prescribed by the religions, particularly by 
prayer and the accomplishment of prescribed works, for all of this 
still remains in the domain of exoterism. 


8. See The Symbolism of the Cross. 
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At a much higher degree, one already sharply distinct from the 
foregoing, are those who have extended their consciousness to the 
extreme limits of the integral individuality and have come to per- 
ceive the superior states of their being directly without, however, 
participating in them effectively. We are here in the initiatic domain, 
but this initiation, though real and effective with regard to the 
extension of the individuality in its extra-corporeal modalities, is 
still only theoretical and virtual with regard to the higher states 
since it does not actually achieve possession of them. It produces 
certitudes incomparably more complete, more developed, and more 
coherent than in the preceding case, for it no longer belongs to the 
phenomenal domain, but the one who acquires them can nonethe- 
less be compared to a man who does not know the light except by 
the rays that reach him (in the preceding case, by contrast, he knows 
it only by its reflections or by the shadows projected on the field of 
his restricted individual consciousness, as do the prisoners in Plato’s 
allegory of the cave), whereas in order to know the light perfectly in 
its intimate and essential reality it is necessary to reascend to and 
identify oneself with its very source.? This last case corresponds to 
the fullness of real and effective initiation, that is, to the conscious 
and voluntary taking possession of the totality of the states of the 
being according to both senses indicated; this is the complete and 
final result of incantation, which, as can be seen, is very different 
from all that mystics can attain by prayer, for it is nothing other 
than the very perfection of fully realized metaphysical knowledge. 
The Yogis of the Hindu tradition or the Sufis of the Islamic tradition, 
if these words be taken in their strict and true meaning, are those 
who have arrived at this supreme degree and who thus have realized 
in their being the total possibility of “Universal Man‘. 


9, This is what the Islamic tradition designates as hagq al-yaqin, whereas the 
preceding degree, which corresponds to ‘sight’ without identification, is called ‘ayn 
al-yagin; and the first, that which simple believers can attain with the help of tradi- 
tional exoteric teaching, is ‘il al-yaqin. 
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INITIATIC [TRIALS 


WE shall now consider what are called initiatic ‘trials’, 
which fundamentally are only a particular case of initiatic rites 
though important enough to merit separate treatment, all the more 
so in that they are the occasion for many errors. The very word ‘tri- 
als’, which is used in many senses, is perhaps partly responsible for 
these ambiguities, unless some of its current meanings already 
derive from earlier confusions, which is equally possible. Indeed, it 
is not at all clear why every troublesome event is commonly called a 
‘trial’, or why it is said of someone who suffers that he is ‘tried’; it is 
difficult to see anything here but a mere abuse of language, the ori- 
gin of which, moreover, it may not be without interest to investi- 
gate. However this may be, the common idea of the ‘trials of life’ 
does exist even if it does not correspond to anything very clearly 
defined, and it is this above all that has given rise to false assimila- 
tions concerning initiatic trials, to the point where some have come 
to see in these nothing but a symbolic image of the former, which by 
a strange reversal of things would lead one to suppose that it is the 
facts of outward human life that have an effective value and truly 
count from the initiatic point of view itself. It would certainly be too 
simple if this were the case, and all men would thus doubtless be 
candidates for initiation; it would suffice that each had gone 
through some difficult circumstance, which happens more or less to 
everyone, in order to achieve initiation, and one would find it diffi- 
cult to say by whom and in the name of what it would be conferred. 
We think we have already said enough about the true nature of initi- 
ation that we need not dwell on the absurdity of such notions as 
these, for the truth is that ‘ordinary life’ as it is understood today has 
absolutely nothing to do with the initiatic order since it corresponds 
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to an entirely profane understanding of life; and if on the contrary 
one were to envisage human life according to a traditional and nor- 
mal understanding, one could say that it is this that can be taken as 
a symbol, and not the reverse. 

It is worth pausing for a moment at this last point. The symbol 
must always be of an order inferior to what is symbolized (which, let 
us note in passing, suffices to dismiss all the ‘naturalist’ interpreta- 
tions the modernists may imagine); the realities of the corporeal 
domain, being of the lowest and most narrowly-delimited order, 
thus cannot be symbolized by anything at all; and they have more- 
over no need of being symbolized since they are directly and imme- 
diately comprehensible to everyone. On the other hand, because of 
the correspondence that exists between all orders of reality, every 
event or phenomenon, however insignificant it may be, can always 
be taken as a symbol of a higher reality of which it is as it were a sen- 
sible expression by the very fact that it derives from it as a conse- 
quence derives from its principle; and in this respect, however 
lacking in value and interest it may be in itself, the event or phe- 
nomenon can have a profound significance for one who is able to 
see beyond immediate appearances. Here we have a transposition 
the result of which will obviously have nothing in common with 

‘ordinary life’ or even with outward life howsoever considered, since 
this latter has merely supplied the support that allows a being 
endowed with special aptitudes to escape from its limitations. And 
this support, let us emphasize, can be anything whatsoever, since 
everything here depends on the nature of the being that uses it. 
Consequently, and this brings us back to the common idea of ‘trials, 
it is not impossible that in certain particular cases suffering should 
be the occasion or support for a development of latent possibilities 
exactly as anything else could be in other cases; it is the occasion, we 
say, and nothing else, and this does not permit one to attribute to 
suffering in itself any special or privileged virtue, despite all the 
usual pronouncements on the subject. Let us also note that the 
entirely contingent and accidental role of suffering, even thus 
reduced to its proper proportions, is certainly more restricted in the 
initiatic order than in certain other much more exterior ‘realiza- 
tions’; it is especially among the mystics that it has become in a way 
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habitual and seems to have acquired an importance capable of fos- 
tering illusions (and first of all among these mystics themselves), 
which is no doubt explained at least in part by considerations of a 
specifically religious nature.! It must also be added that profane psy- 
chology has certainly helped in good measure to spread over all of 
this the most confused and erroneous ideas; but in any case, 
whether it be a matter of mere psychology or of mysticism, all these 
things have absolutely nothing in common with initiation. 

Having settled this, we must still explain a fact that could give rise 
to an objection. Although, as we were just saying, difficult or painful 
circumstances are certainly common to the lives of all men, it fre- 
” quently happens that those who follow an initiatic way find them 
unusually multiplied. This fact is due simply to a sort of uncon- 
scious hostility in the environment, to which we have already had 
occasion to refer; it seems that the world, by which we mean the 
totality of beings and things that constitute the domain of individ- 
ual existence, tries by all means to hold back one who is on the verge 
of escaping it; such reactions are perfectly normal and understand- 
able and, unpleasant as they may be, there is certainly no cause to be 
astonished at them. This is therefore strictly a question of obstacles 
raised by adverse forces, and not, as people sometimes wrongly 
imagine, of ‘trials’ willed and imposed by the powers that preside 
over initiation. It is necessary to have done once and for all with 
such fables, which are surely much closer to occultist dreams than 
to initiatic realities. 

What are called initiatic trials are something altogether different, 
and a single observation should suffice to cut short every ambiguity. 
These trials are essentially rites, which the so-called ‘trials of life’ 
never are, and they could not exist without this ritual character or 
be replaced by anything that does not possess this same character. 
By this it can immediately be seen that the most generally empha- 
sized aspects of these trials are really wholly secondary; if they were 
intended to show whether a candidate for initiation possessed the 


1. It might also be asked whether this exaltation of suffering is indeed inherent 
in the special form of the Christian tradition, or whether it is not rather ‘superim- 
posed!’ as it were by the natural tendencies of the Western temperament. 
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requisite qualifications, as the most ‘simplistic’ notion would have 
it, it would have to be admitted that they are very ineffectual, and it 
could be understood why those who so look at things are tempted 
to regard them as without value. But normally one who is permitted 
to undergo these trials already ought to have been recognized as 
‘well and duly qualified’ by other more adequate means; and thus 
there must be something completely different involved here. It can 
therefore be said that these trials are a teaching given under a sym- 
bolic form and meant to be meditated upon later; this is very true, 
but as much could be said of any other rite, for, as we said earlier, all 
rites have an equally symbolic character and thus a meaning that 
each individual must fathom according to the measure of his own 
capacity. The essential purpose of a rite, as we explained at the 
beginning, is the efficacy inherent to it; it goes without saying that 
this efficacy is closely related to the symbolic meaning of its form, 
but it is entirely independent of the actual understanding of those 
who participate in it. One must therefore first place oneself at the 
point of view of the direct efficacy of the rite; the rest, whatever its 
importance, can only come second, and all that we have said till 
now is sufficiently explicit on this point so that we can dispense with 
dwelling on it further. 

To be more precise, we will say that trials are rites preliminary or 
preparatory to the initiation itself; they form its necessary preamble, 
so that the initiation itself is like their conclusion or their immediate 
result. It should be noted that trials often take the form of symbolic 
‘voyages’, a point we note only in passing for we cannot enlarge here 
on the symbolism of the voyage in general; we will only say that in 
this regard they appear as a ‘search’ (or better, as a ‘quest’, as was said 
in the Middle Ages) leading the being from the ‘darkness’ of the pro- 
fane world to the initiatic ‘light. But this form, which can be under- 
stood on its own, is still only accessory, however appropriate it may 
be for what is under discussion. At root, trials are essentially rites of 
purification, and it is this that provides the true explanation of the 
very word ‘trials’, which here has a clearly ‘alchemical’ meaning and 
not the common meaning that has given rise to the misunderstand- 
ings we have pointed out. Now, in order to understand the funda- 
mental principle of the rite, it is important to note that purification 
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is effected by the ‘elements’ in the cosmological meaning of this 
word, and the reason for this can be stated in a few words. To say 
‘element’ is to say simple, and to say simple is to say incorruptible. 
Thus ritual purification will always have as its material ‘support’ 
bodies that symbolize the elements and that are named after them 
(for it must be understood that the elements themselves are not the 
so-called ‘simple’ bodies, which is indeed a contradiction, but rather 
that from which all bodies are formed), or at least one of these bod- 
ies. And this applies equally in the traditional exoteric order, partic- 
wiarly in religious rites where this mode of purification is used not 
only for humans but also for other living things, for inanimate 
objects, and for places or buildings. If water seems to play a prepon- 
derant role here with regard to other bodies representative of the 
elements, it must nonetheless be said that its role is not exclusive; 
this preponderance can perhaps be explained by noting that in all 
traditions water is also more particularly the symbol of ‘universal 
substance’. However this may be, there is hardly need to say that the 
rites in question (lustrations, ablutions, and others, including the 
Christian rite of baptism, which we have already said comes into 
this category) as well as fasts and the proscription of certain foods, 
which are equally ritualistic in character, have absolutely nothing to 
do with hygienic prescriptions or bodily cleanliness, according to 
the silly idea of certain modernists who, out of prejudice, wish to 
reduce everything to a purely human explanation and seem to take 
pleasure in always choosing the crudest interpretation imaginable. 
Indeed, ultimately the so-called ‘psychological’ explanations are 
equally worthless, even if they have a subtler veneer; for they all sim- 
ilarly neglect the only thing that really counts, that is, that the effec- 
tive action of the rites is not a ‘belief? or a theory, but a positive fact. 
It can now be understood why, when these trials take the form of 
successive ‘voyages’, these latter are related respectively to the differ- 
ent elements; and it only remains for us now to indicate in what 
sense the word ‘purification’ itself must be understood from the ini- 
tiatic point of view. What is involved is to bring the being back to a 
state of undifferentiated simplicity comparable, as we have said, to 
that of materia prima (understood here in a relative sense of course) 
so that it be enabled to receive the vibration of the initiatic Fiat Lux. 
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The spiritual influence the transmission of which will give him this 
first ‘illumination’ must not meet in him any obstacle due to dishar- 
monious ‘preformations’ arising from the profane world; and this 


- is why he must first be reduced to this state of materia prima, which, 


if one would carefully reflect on it for a moment, clearly shows that 
the initiatic process and the Hermetic ‘Great Work are really one 
and the same thing: the conquest of the divine Light that is the 
unique essence of all spirituality. 


2. In this respect, then, purification is also what in kabbalistic language is called 
a ‘dissolution of shells’.In connection with this we have also pointed out elsewhere 
the symbolic meaning of the ‘stripping of metals’ (Reign of Quantity, chap. 22). 
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INITIATIC DEATH 


ANOTHER question, which seems as little understood by 
those of our contemporaries who claim to treat of such things as 
that of initiatic trials, is that of ‘initiatic death’. Thus we have often 
come across expressions like ‘fictive death’, which bears witness to a 
complete incomprehension of realities of this order. Those who 
express themselves in this way obviously see only the outwardness 
of the rite and have no idea of the effects it must produce on those 
who are truly qualified; otherwise they would realize that on the 
contrary this ‘death’, far from being ‘fictive’, is in a sense even more 
real than death understood in the ordinary meaning of the word, 
for it is obvious that the profane person who dies is not thereby ini- 
tiated, and the distinction between the profane order (including in 
this not only what lacks a traditional character but also all exoter- 
ism) and the initiatic order is truly the only one that goes beyond 
the contingencies inherent in the particular states of the being, and 
consequently the only one that has a profound and permanent 
value from the universal point of view. In this regard it will suffice to 
recall that all traditions stress the essential difference between the 
posthumous states of the profane and of the initiated; if the conse- 
quences of death, taken in its usual meaning, are thus conditioned 
by this distinction, it is because the change that gives access to the 
initiatic order corresponds to a higher degree of reality. 

Of course the word ‘death’ must here be taken in its most general 
sense, according to which we may say that every change of state 
whatsoever is at once a death and a birth, depending on whether it 
is considered from one side or from the other: death with respect to 
the antecedent state, birth with respect to the consequent state. Ini- 
tiation is generally described as a ‘second birth’, which indeed it is; 
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but this ‘second birth’ necessarily implies a death to the profane 
world and follows so to speak as an immediate sequel to it, since 
these are strictly speaking only the two faces of one and the same 
change of state. As for the symbolism of the rite, it will naturally be 
based on the analogy which holds good for all changes of state; by 
reason of this analogy, death and birth in the ordinary sense them- 
selves symbolize initiatic death and birth, these borrowed images 
being transposed by the rite into another order of reality. It is 
appropriate to note in particular here that every change of state 
must be considered to be accomplished in darkness, which explains 
the relevance of the symbolism of the color black to our subject:! 
the candidate for initiation must pass through total darkness before 
reaching the ‘true light’. It is in this phase of darkness that what is 
called the ‘descent into hell’, takes place, of which we have spoken 
more fully elsewhere;? it is, one could say, a kind of ‘recapitulation’ 
of the antecedent states by which the possibilities relating to the 
profane state are definitively exhausted in order that the being may 
thenceforth freely develop the possibilities of a superior order that 
he bears within himself and the realization of which belongs prop- 
erly to the initiatic domain. 

On the other hand, since similar considerations apply to every 
change of state, and the later and successive degrees of initiation also 
correspond naturally to changes of state, it can be said that for 
accession to each of these latter degrees there will be a death and a 
birth, although the ‘break’, if one may put it so, will be less sharp 
and of a less fundamental importance than for the first initiation, 
that is to say for the passage from the profane order to the initiatic 
order, Moreover, it goes without saying that the changes undergone 
by the being in the course of its development are really indefinite in 
number; the initiatic degrees ritually conferred, whatever the tradi- 
tional form may be, can thus correspond only to a sort of general 
classification of the principal stages to be traversed, and each of 
these can itself epitomize a multitude of secondary and intermediate 


1. This explanation applies equally to the phases of the Hermetic ‘Great Work’, 
which, as we have already said, correspond strictly to those of initiation. 
2. See The Esoterism of Dante. 
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stages. But in this process there is a point that is particularly impor- 
tant, where the symbolism of death must reappear in the most 
explicit way, and to this we now turn. 

The ‘second birth’, understood as corresponding to the first initi- 
ation, is, as we have said, what can be properly called a psychic 
regeneration; and it is indeed in the psychic order, that is to say in 
the order where the subtle elements of the human being are found, 
that the first phases of initiatic development must take place. But 
these phases do not constitute a goal in themselves, for they are still 
only preparatory to the realization of possibilities of a higher order, 
by which is meant the spiritual order in the true sense. The point in 
the initiatic process to which we allude is therefore that marking the 
passage from the psychic order to the spiritual order; and this pas- 
sage can be seen more particularly as constituting a ‘second death’ 
and a ‘third birth’? It is appropriate to add that this ‘third birth’ will 
be represented rather as a ‘resurrection’ than as an ordinary birth 
because it is no longer a question of a ‘beginning’ in the same sense 
as on the occasion of the first initiation; the possibilities already 
developed and acquired once and for all will be found again after 
this passage, but ‘transformed’ in a way analogous to that in which 
the ‘body of glory’ or the ‘resurrected body’ represent the ‘transfor- 
mation’ of human possibilities beyond the restrictive conditions 
that define the mode of existence of the individuality as such. 

Brought back thus to the essentials, the question is rather simple; 
what complicates it, as almost always happens, are the confusions 
introduced by mixing in considerations that really relate to some- 
thing else altogether. This is what happens especially regarding the 
‘second death’, to which many, because they cannot make certain 
essential distinctions among the diverse cases where this expression 
can be employed, attach a meaning that is particularly inopportune. 
According to what we have just said, the ‘second death’ is nothing 
other than the ‘psychic death’; for the ordinary man this can be 
envisaged as occurring sooner or later after the bodily death, apart 
from any initiatic process; but then this ‘second death’ will not give 
access to the spiritual domain, and the being, leaving the human 


3. In Masonic symbolism this corresponds to initiation to the grade of Master. 
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state, will merely pass to another individual state of manifestation. 
This is a dire eventuality for the profane who have every interest in 
remaining in what we have called the ‘prolongations’ of the human 
state, which, moreover, in all traditions is the principal reason for 
funeral rites. But it is otherwise for the initiate, since he realizes the 
possibilities of the human state only to pass beyond them to a 
higher state, which moreover he must do without awaiting the dis- 
solution of his corporeal appearance. 

In order not to omit any possibility, let us add that there is 
another, unfavorable aspect to the ‘second death’ which relates 
properly to the ‘counter-initiation’. This latter, in effect, imitates true 
initiation in its phases, but its results are as it were the reverse of ini- 
tiation and obviously can in no case lead to the spiritual domain 
since, on the contrary, it only leads the being further and further 
away from it. When the individual following this path comes to the 
‘psychic death’, he finds himself in a situation not exactly like that of 
the merely profane person but much worse because of the develop- 
ment he has given to the most inferior possibilities of the subtle 
order, But we will not dwell on this any further and will be content 
to refer to the allusions we have already made to it on other occa- 
sions,‘ for in truth this is a case that can hold no interest except 
from a very special point of view, and, in any case, has absolutely 
nothing to do with true initiation. The fate of ‘black magicians’, as 
they are commonly called, is their own concern, and it would be 
useless to say the least to supply fodder for the more or less fantastic 


ramblings which this subject only too often provokes. Our only — 


concern must be to denounce their misdeeds when circumstances 
require and to oppose them in the measure that this is possible; and 
in an age like our own these misdeeds are notably more widespread 
than those who have had no occasion to note them directly can 
imagine. 


4, See Reign of Quantity, chaps. 35 and 38. 
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PROFANE & 
INITIATIC NAMES 


WHILE speaking earlier of the different kinds of more or 
less outward secrets that may exist in certain organizations, whether 
initiatic or not, we mentioned one bearing-on the names of their 
members, which at first glance may seem no more than a precau- 
tionary measure meant to ward off dangers from adversaries and 
requiring no more profound explanation. Indeed, this is surely so in 
many cases, and it is at least the case with those secret organizations 
that are purely profane; but when it is a question of initiatic organi- 
zations there may well be something else, and this secret, as indeed 
everything else, may take on a truly symbolic character. It is all the 
more interesting to dwell briefly on this point in that curiosity 
about names is one of the most usual manifestations of modern 
‘individualism’, which, when it comes to apply itself to things of the 
initiatic domain, bears still further witness to a grave misunder- 
standing of realities of this order and to an annoying tendency to 
want to reduce them to the level of profane contingencies. The ‘his- 
toricism’ of our contemporaries is not satisfied unless it gives proper 
names to everything, that is to say unless it attributes everything to 
specific human individualities following the most restricted concep- 
tion possible, that which is current in profane life and which takes 
into account the corporeal modality alone. However, the fact that 
the origins of initiatic organizations can never be traced back to 
such individualities already ought to be matter for reflection in this 
regard; and when it is a question of the origins of the most pro- 
found organizations, even their members cannot be identified, not 
because they conceal themselves, which, however carefully it may be 
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done, could not always be effective, but because strictly speaking 
they are not ‘personages’ at all in the sense intended by historians, so 
that whoever might think he is able to name them would by this 
very fact inevitably be in error.! Before entering into a more ample 
explanation of this, let us say that something analogous is found, 
mutatis mutandis, at all degrees of the initiatic ladder, even the most 
elementary, so that if an initiatic organization is really what it ought 
to be, the designation of any of its members by a profane name, 
even if ‘materially’ exact, will always be tainted with falsity, as would 
be the confusion between an actor and the character he plays, if one 
insisted on applying to him this character’s name in all the circum- 
stances of his life. 

We have already emphasized the notion of initiation as a ‘second 
birth’; it is precisely as an immediate logical consequence of this 
idea that in many organizations the initiate receives a new name 
different from his profane name; and this is no mere formality, for 
this new name must correspond to an equally different modality of 
his being, that of which the realization is made possible by the spir- 
itual influence transmitted by the initiation. Moreover, it is to be 
noted that even from the exoteric point of view the same practice 
exists for analogous reasons in certain religious orders. We then 
have two distinct modalities of the same being, one manifesting 
itself in the profane order and the other within the initiatic organi- 
zation;? and normally each modality ought to have its own name, 
that belonging to one being unsuitable for the other since these 
modalities are indeed situated in two different orders. We can go 
further: to each degree of effective initiation there corresponds yet 
another modality of the being, which therefore ought to receive a 
new name for each of these degrees; and even if that name is not 
given in fact, one might say it exists nonetheless as the characteristic 


1, In the West, the true Brothers of the Rose-Cross are an especially good exam- 
ple of this. 

2. The first modality must be regarded as having only an illusory existence with 
respect to the second, not only by reason of the different degrees of reality to which 
they respectively refer, but also because, as we have explained above, the ‘second 
birth’ necessarily implies the ‘death’ of the profane individuality, which thus cannot 
exist except as a mere outward appearance. 
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expression of that modality, for a name is really nothing other than 
this. Now, just as these modalities are arranged hierarchically in the 
being, so is it with the names that represent them respectively. Thus, 
a name will be all the more true to the extent that it corresponds to 
a deeper modality, for by this very fact it will express something 
closer to the true essence of the being. Contrary to popular opinion, 
therefore, it is the profane name, attached as it is to the most out- 
ward modality and the most superficial manifestation, that is the 
least true of all; and this is especially the case in a civilization that 
has lost all traditional character, and where names convey scarcely 
anything of the nature of the being. As to what one might call the 
true name of the human being—the truest of all, the name that fur- 
thermore is properly a ‘number’ in the Pythagorean and kabbalistic 
sense of this word—it is the one that corresponds to the central 
modality of its individuality, that is, to its restoration in the ‘pri- 
mordial state’, for that is what constitutes the integral expression of 
its individual essence. 

It follows from these considerations that an initiatic name need 
not be known in the profane world since it represents a modality of 
the being that cannot manifest itself therein, so that any knowledge 
of it would as it were fall into the void, finding nothing to which it 
could really be applied. And inversely, the profane name represents 
a modality that the being must cast off when it enters into the initi- 
atic domain, and which thenceforth is nothing but a mere role to be 
played outwardly; this name can therefore no longer be valid in the 
initiatic domain, where what it expresses is as it were non-existent. 
Moreover, it goes without saying that these profound reasons for the 
distinction and for the separation, so to speak, of the initiatic name 
from the profane name insofar as these designate truly different 
entities, may not be consciously recognized everywhere that such a 
change of names is in fact practiced; it may happen that, because of 
the degeneration of certain initiatic organizations, and notwith- 
standing that it was originally something quite different, attempts 
are made to explain it by wholly outward motives, simply as a mea- 
sure of prudence, for example, which, when all is said and done, is 
worth about as much as interpretations of ritual and symbolism 
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along moral or political lines. On the other hand, if it is a matter of 
profane organizations only, these same exterior motives are indeed 
really valid, and nothing more can be ihvolved, at least unless in cer- 
tain cases there is also, as we have already said with regard to rites, 
the desire to imitate the practices of initiatic organizations, though 
naturally without this corresponding to the least reality. All of which 
illustrates once more that similar appearances may in fact hide the 
most unlike things. 

Now, all that we have said to this point about the multiplicity of 
names representing as many modalities of the being, relates solely to 
the extensions of the human individuality taken in its integral real- 
ization, that is, initiatically, and to the domain of the ‘lesser myster- 
ies’, as we shall explain more precisely later. When the being pro- 
ceeds to the ‘greater mysteries’, that is to say to the realization of 
supra-individual states, it thereby passes beyond name and form 
since, as Hindu doctrine teaches, these (n@ma and riipa) respec- 
tively express the essence and the substance of the individuality. 
Such a being truly no longer has a name, since that is a limitation 
from which it is henceforth liberated; in case of need it can take any 
name in order to manifest itself in the individual domain, but this 
name will not affect it in any way, since it is as ‘accidental’ to it as is a 
mere garment which is taken off or changed at will. This is the 
explanation of what was said above. In organizations of this order, 
the members have no name, and, furthermore, no longer do the 
organizations themselves; in these conditions, what is left that could 
pique profane curiosity? Even if certain names are discovered, they 
will have only an altogether conventional value; and this can even 


occur in organizations lower than these, where, for example, ‘collec- , 


tive signatures’ are used to represent either the organizations in 
their entirety or functions considered independently of the individ- 
ualities fulfilling them. All of this, we repeat, results from the very 
nature of the initiatic order, where individual considerations count 
for nothing, and is never merely to divert inquiries, even though 
this might in fact be their consequence; but then, how could the 
profane understand anything besides the intentions they themselves 
might have? 
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From this also comes the difficulty, or even impossibility in many 
cases, of identifying the authors of works with an initiatic charac- 
ter.3 Either they are entirely anonymous or, which amounts to the 
same thing, they have only a symbolic mark or conventional name 
as signature; moreover, there is no reason why their authors should 
have played any apparent role in the profane world. When, on the 
contrary, such works bear the name of an historic individual, things 
are not necessarily any more straightforward, for this does not nec- 
essarily reveal who or what is involved. The individual may very well 
have been only a spokesman or even a disguise, and in such a case 

. his putative work would imply knowledge that he never really had; 

* or he may have been only an initiate of a lower degree or even a 
merely profane person who was chosen for some contingent rea- 
son,* in which case it is obviously not the author who is important 
but solely the organization that inspired him. 

Moreover, even in the profane order it is astonishing to see the 
importance attributed in our day to the author and all that concerns 
him, whether closely or remotely; does the value of the work then 
depend in some way on these things? On the other hand, it is easy to 
see that a concern to attach one’s name to some work is found less 
in a civilization to the degree that it is more strictly linked to tradi- 
tional principles, of which ‘individualism’ in all its forms is truly the 
very negation. It can be understood without difficulty that this is all 
of a piece, and we do not care to dwell on it further, all the more so 
as we have already explained these matters elsewhere; but it was not 
useless to note once again the role of the anti-traditional mentality, 
so characteristic of the modern age, as the principal cause for the 


3. This can also be applied very generally in all traditional civilizations because 
of the fact that the initiatic character is attached to the crafts themselves, so that 
every work of art (or what is so called by the moderns), of whatever kind, partici- 
pates therein in a certain measure. On this question of the superior and traditional 
meaning of anonymity, see Reign of Quantity, chap. 9. 

4. For example, it seems that this was at least partly so for the romance of the 
Holy Grail; and all the discussions about the ‘personality’ of Shakespeare also relate 
finally to a question of this sort, although in fact those who take part in these dis- 
cussions have never been able to put the question on its proper ground, so that they 
have hardly done more than muddle it up almost inextricably, 








incomprehension of initiatic realities and of the tendency to reduce 
all things to profane points of view. It is this mentality that under 
such names as ‘humanism’ and ‘rationalism’ has for several centu- 
ries been at work reducing everything to the proportions of the 
ordinary human individuality, that is, to the restricted part of the 
individuality known to the profane, and to deny anything that tran- 
scends this narrowly limited domain, particularly all that relates to 
initiation of any degree whatsoever. It is hardly necessary to observe 
that the considerations we have just expressed are essentially based 
on the metaphysical doctrine of the multiple states of the being, of 
which they are a direct application.» How could this doctrine be 
understood by those who claim to make of individual man, and 
even of his corporeal modality alone, a complete and enclosed 
whole, a being sufficient unto itself, instead of seeing in it only what 
it really is, the contingent and transitory manifestation of a being es 
a very particular domain among the indefinite multiplicity of al 
those that, in their totality, constitute universal Existence, and to 
which, for this same being, correspond as many different modalities 
and states of which it can become conscious precisely by following 
the way opened to it by initiation? 


5. For the complete explanation of this see our study The Multiple States of the 
Being. 
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THE SYMBOLISM 
OF THE THEATER 


WE have just compared confusing a being with its out- 
ward and profane manifestation to wishing to identify an actor with 
the role he is playing. In order to clarify the exactness of this com- 
parison, some general considerations on the symbolism of the 
theater will not be out of place, although they do not pertain exclu- 
sively to the initiatic domain proper. This symbolism may of course 
be linked to the original character of the arts and crafts, all of which 
used to possess an initiatic value by virtue of their attachment to 
superior principles, from which they were derived as contingent 
applications; they only became profane, as we have often explained, 
because of the spiritual degeneration of humanity in the course of 
the descending movement of its historical cycle. 

One can say in a general way that the theater is a symbol of mani- 
festation, the illusory character of which it expresses as perfectly as 
possible;! and this symbolism can be envisaged either from the 
point of view of the actor or from that of the theater itself. The actor 
is a symbol of the ‘Self’ or the personality manifesting itself through 
an indefinite series of states and modalities which can be considered 
as so many different roles; and one should note as an exact expres- 
sion of this symbolism the importance in antiquity of the use of the 
mask.? Under the mask, the actor in fact remains himself in all of 


1. We do not say unreal, for it is clear that illusion must be considered only as a 


lesser reality. ae 
2. It is worth noting that the mask was called persona in Latin; the personality is, 


literally, what is concealed behind the mask of individuality. 





his roles, just as the personality remains ‘unaffected’ by all of its 
manifestations; the suppression of the mask, on the contrary, forces 
the actor to change his own physiognomy, and thus seems to alter 
his essential identity in some way. In every case, however, the actor 
remains fundamentally other than he appears to be, just as the per- 
sonality is other than its multiple manifested states which are only 
the outward and changing appearances that it adopts in order to 
realize according to the various modes befitting their nature the 
indefinite possibilities that it contains within itself in the permanent 
actuality of non-manifestation. 

From the other point of view we can say that the theater is an 
image of the world; both are ‘representations’, for the world itself, 
existing only as a consequence and an expression of the Principle, 
upon which it essentially depends in all its aspects, can be seen to 
symbolize the principial order in its own way; and this symbolic 
character confers upon it a higher value than that which it possesses 
in itself, since it is through its symbolism that it participates in a 
higher degree of reality.? In Arabic, the theater is designated by the 
word tamthil, which like all words stemming from the root math 
denotes resemblance, comparison, image, or figure; and certain 
Islamic theologians use the expression Glam tamthil, which could 
be translated as ‘imaginal world’ or ‘world of representation’, to des- 
ignate everything that is described symbolically in the sacred scrip- 
tures and should therefore not be taken in a literal sense. It is worth 
noting that some use this expression particularly of angels and 
demons, who indeed ‘represent’ the superior and inferior states of 
the being, and who can only be described symbolically in terms 


' borrowed from the sensible world; and by a coincidence that is at 


the very least striking, there is the considerable role played precisely « 
by these angels and devils in the religious theater of the medieval 
West. 

Indeed, the theater is not necessarily limited to representing the 
human world, that is to say a single state of manifestation, for it may 


3. It is this way of considering the world, whether in connection with the Prin- 
ciple or in itself alone, that fundamentally differentiates the point of view of the tra- 
ditional sciences from that of the profane sciences. 
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also represent at the same time the higher and lower worlds. In the 
‘mystery plays’ of the Middle Ages the stage was for this reason 
divided into several tiers corresponding to different worlds and gen- 
erally arranged according to the ternary division: heaven, earth, and 
hell; and the action portrayed simultaneously on these various tiers 
really represented the essential simultaneity of the states of the 
being. Their failure to understand this symbolism leads the 
moderns to consider as ‘naiveté’, not to say a blunder, what precisely 
had the most profound significance; and what is astonishing is the 
rapid spread of this incomprehension, so striking among the writers 
of the seventeenth century. This radical break between the mentality 
of the Middle Ages and that of modern times is certainly not one of 
the least enigmas of history. 

Since we have just spoken of ‘mystery plays’, we do not believe it 
profitless to point to the singularity of this designation, which has a 
double sense. In all etymological strictness one should write ‘mis- 
tery’, for this word is derived from the Latin ministerium, meaning 
‘office’ or ‘function’, which clearly indicates to what extent theatrical 
representations of this sort were originally considered to form an 
integral part of the celebration of religious holidays.’ But it is 
strange that this name should have been contracted and abridged so 
as to become a homonym of ‘mystery’, and finally to be confused 
with this other word, which has a Greek origin and an altogether 
different derivation; is it only by allusion to the ‘mysteries’ of reli- 
gion, staged in the plays so designated, that this assimilation can 
have come about? This may no doubt be plausible, but if on the 
other hand one considers that analogous symbolic representations 
occurred in the ‘mysteries’ of antiquity, as in Greece and probably 
also in Egypt,> it is tempting to see here something going back 
much further in time, a sign of the continuity of an esoteric and 
initiatic tradition that has been outwardly affirmed at more or less 


4. On the other hand, it is from ministerium that the word métier [craft] is like- 
wise derived, as we have pointed out elsewhere (Reign of Quantity, chap. 8). 

5. Furthermore, the ritual ‘enactment of the initiatic ‘legends’ of which we have 
spoken can be directly related to these symbolic representations. 
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distant intervals of time by similar manifestations, and adapted as 
required by the different circumstances of time and place.® Besides, 
we have frequently had occasion to point out the importance of 
phonetic assimilations between words that are philologically dis- 
tinct as a modality of symbolic language; indeed, there is nothing 
arbitrary in this, whatever most of our contemporaries may think, 
this method being related more or less directly to the modes of 
interpretation based on the Hindu nirukta; but the secrets of the 
intimate constitution of language are so completely lost today that it 
is scarcely possible to allude to them without being suspected of 
indulging in ‘false etymologies’, or even in crude ‘plays on words’, 
and even Plato, who had recourse at times to this type of interpreta- 
tion, as we noted incidentally in reference to ‘myths’, receives no 
mercy at the hands of the pseudo-scientific ‘criticism’ of those 
whose minds are limited by modern prejudices. 

In order to conclude these few remarks, let us mention still 
another point of view in the symbolism of the theater, that of the 
playwright. The various characters, which are his own mental pro- 
ductions, may be considered to represent secondary modifications 
and prolongations of himself as it were, in almost the same way as 
the subtle forms produced in the dream state.” The same consider- 
ation could be applied to every product of the imagination, of what- 
ever type; but in the particular case of the theater there is a special 
factor: the production is realized in a perceptible manner that gives 
it the very image of life, as happens also in dreams. In this respect, 
therefore, the author fulfills a truly ‘demiurgic’ function, since he 
produces a world drawn entirely from himself; and for that reason 
he may be considered as the very symbol of Being producing uni- 
versal manifestation. In this case, as in that of dreams, the essential 
unity of the producer of ‘illusory forms’ is not affected by this multi- 
plicity of accidental manifestations, any more than the unity of 


6. Such an ‘exteriorization’ in religious mode in the Middle Ages may have been 
the result of such an adaptation, and thus does not constitute evidence against the 
esoteric character of that tradition itself. 

7. Cf. The Multiple States of the Being, chap. 6. 
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Being is affected by the multiplicity of manifestation. Thus, from 
whatever point of view it is considered, the most profound reason 
for the theater, unknown though this may be to those who make of 
it something purely profane, is that by its very nature it is one of the 
most perfect symbols of universal manifestation. 
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‘OPERATIVE’ 
e “SPECULATIVE 


WHEN treating the question of initiatic qualifications, 
allusion was made to a certain very widespread misunderstanding 
concerning the meaning of the word ‘operative’, and also, conse- 
quently, concerning that of ‘speculative’, which in a way is its oppo- 
site; and as we said then, it seems to us that there is reason to dwell 
more particularly on this subject in that there is a strict connection 
between this error and a general misunderstanding about what ini- 
tiation really is. The question arises historically, so to speak, more 
particularly in connection with Masonry because it is here that the 
terms under discussion are most commonly used; but it is not diffi- 
cult to understand that fundamentally it has a much more general 
scope and involves something that, according to different modali- 
ties, can apply to all initiatic forms, which is what constitutes all its 
importance from our point of view. 

The starting-point of the error lies here. Because the form of 
Masonic initiation is linked to a craft, which is far from exceptional, 
as we have noted, and because its symbols and rites, in a word its 


articular methods in all their ‘specificity’, rest essentially on the ” 
P P y y: 


craft of building, people have come to confuse ‘operative’ with ‘cor- 
porative’, stopping thus at the most outward and superficial aspect 
of things, as is natural for anyone who has no idea or even suspicion 
of initiatic ‘realization’. The most widespread opinion can therefore 
be formulated as follows. ‘Operative’ Masons were exclusively 
craftsmen; little by little they ‘accepted’ as honorary members as it 
were people unacquainted with the art of building;! but finally this 


1. In fact, however, these people had to have at least some indirect connection 
with this art, if only as ‘protectors’ (or patrons in the English sense of the word). It 
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second element came to predominate, so that ‘operative’ Masonry 
was transformed into a ‘speculative’ Masonry having only a ficti- 
tious or ‘ideal’ connection with the craft. This ‘speculative’ Masonry 
dates, as we know, from the beginning of the eighteenth century; 
but some, noting the presence of non-worker members in the 
former ‘operative’ Masonry, believe that they can conclude from this 
that these latter were already ‘speculative’ Masons. In each case it 
appears to be the almost unanimous opinion that the change that 
gave rise to ‘speculative’ Masonry marks a superiority with respect 
to that from which it derives, as if it represented a kind of ‘progress’ 
in the ‘intellectual’ sense and corresponded to a conception of a 
" more elevated level; and they do not hesitate in this regard to 
oppose ‘speculations’ of ‘thought’ to the occupations of the craft, as 
if it were this that is in question, whereas it is instead a matter of 
things relating, not to profane activities, but to the initiatic domain. 

There was formerly no other distinction in Masonry than that 
between ‘free’ Masons, men of the craft so called because of the 
exemptions granted by the sovereigns to their guilds (and no doubt 
also, and perhaps even especially, because the condition of free birth 
was one of the qualifications for admission to initiation),? and 
‘accepted’ Masons, who were not professionals, and among whom 
ecclesiastics, who were initiated into special Lodges? in order to 
fulfill the function of ‘chaplains’ in ordinary Lodges, had a separate 
place. But both were equally, though in different capacities, 
members of one and the same organization of ‘operative’ Masonry; 
and how could it have been otherwise when no Lodge could func- 
tion normally without a ‘chaplain’, and thus without at least one 





was in an analogous fashion that printers (whose ritual was formed principally by 
the Faust ‘legend’) later ‘accepted? all those who had some connection with the art 
of the book, that is, not only booksellers but also the authors. 

2. One cannot, without diverting words entirely from their legitimate meaning, 
give any other interpretation to the expression free-born, which is applied to the 
candidate for initiation and surely has nothing to do with freedom from some sort 
of so-called ‘prejudice’! 

3. In ancient ‘operative’ Masonry, these Lodges were called Lodges of jakin and 
the ‘chaplain’ himself was called Brother Jakin. 





‘accepted’ Mason among its members?4 ‘Speculative’ Masonry, 
moreover, was formed precisely among these ‘accepted’ Masons and 
by their action;> and this can be explained simply enough by the fact 
that, not being directly attached to the craft and thus Jacking a solid 
basis for the initiatic work in question, they could more easily or 
more completely than the others lose sight of a part of what consti- 
tutes initiation—we could even say the most important part since it 
is this that properly concerns ‘realization’.® It must further be added 
that because of their social situation and their outward relationships 
they were perhaps more open to certain influences of the profane 
world, political, philosophical, or otherwise, all working in the same 
direction and ‘distracting’ them, in the proper meaning of the word, 
from the initiatic work, even if these influences did not go so far as 


- to lead them into unfortunate confusions between the two domains, 


as was later to happen only too often. 

Having started with historical considerations for the convenience 
of our account, we here touch on the very root of the question: the 
passage from ‘operative’ to ‘speculative’, far from representing 
‘progress’ (as the moderns, who do not understand its significance, 
would like to think), is in fact quite the opposite from the initiatic 
point of view. It does not necessarily imply a deviation properly 
speaking, but it implies at least a degeneration in the sense of a dim- 
inution; and as we have just said, this diminution consists in the 
neglect and forgetfulness of all that realization is—for it is this that 


4, Actually, we ought to say that it was obliged to have two, the other being a 
physician. 

5. These Masons moreover did not receive all the ‘operative’ grades, and this 
explains the existence at the beginning of ‘modern’ Masonry of certain lacunae that 
had subsequently to be filled, which could not be done except through the inter- 
vention of the survivors from ‘ancient? Masonry who were much more numerous 
in the eighteenth century than historians generally believe. 

6. We pointed out this difference previously in connection with the present state 
of the Compagnonnage and Masonry, members of the former readily calling the 
Masons ‘their speculative Brothers’; and while this expression implies the recogni- 
tion of a common origin, it also sometimes contains a certain nuance of disdain, 
which is indeed not entirely unjustified, as one can understand from what we have 
explained here. 
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is truly ‘operative’ —leaving nothing more than a purely theoretical 
view of initiation. It must not be forgotten that ‘speculation’ and 
‘theory’ are indeed synonyms, the word ‘theory’ of course not being 
taken here in its original meaning of ‘contemplation’ but solely in 
the sense it always has in current language, which the word ‘specula- 
tion’ no doubt expresses more clearly, since its very derivation im- 
plies the idea of something that is only a ‘reflection’, like an image 
seen in a mirror,’ that is to say an indirect knowledge as opposed to 
the effective knowledge that is the immediate consequence of ‘real- 
ization’, or rather which is one with it. On the other hand, the word 
‘operative’ must not be taken as an exact equivalent of ‘practical’, for 

“this latter term always refers to ‘action’ (which conforms strictly to 
jts etymology) and thus could not be employed here without equiv- 
ocation or impropriety; in reality, it is a question of that ‘accom- 
plishment’ of the being that is initiatic ‘realization’, with all the 
different means that can be used in view of this end; and it is not 
without interest to note that a word of the same origin, oeuvre, is 
also used precisely in this sense in alchemical terminology. 

It is thus easy to see what remains in the case of an initiation that 
has become merely ‘speculative’. The initiatic transmission indeed 
still exists, since the traditional ‘chain’ has not been broken, but 
instead of the possibility of an effective initiation as long as some 
individual defect creates no obstacle, there remains no more than a 
virtual initiation that by the very nature of things is condemned to 
remain so, since the ‘speculative’ limitation properly signifies that 
this stage cannot be surpassed, as all that goes further belongs by 
very definition to the ‘operative’ order. This of course is not to say 
that the rites have no effect in such a case, for they always remain the 
vehicle of a spiritual influence even if those who accomplish them 
are no longer conscious of this; but this effect is so to speak 
‘deferred’ with respect to its development ‘in act’ and is like a seed 
that lacks the conditions necessary to germinate, these conditions 


, 


7. The word speculum in Latin means ‘mirror’. 
8. Here we have all the difference that exists between the respective meanings of 


the Greek words praxis and poesis. 





residing in the ‘operative’ work by which alone the initiation can be 

made effective, 

In this connection we must again emphasize that such a degener- 
ation of an initiatic organization changes nothing with regard to its 
essential nature, and that the continuity of the transmission itself 
suffices to render a restoration always possible should more favor- 
able circumstances arise, this restoration then necessarily being seen 
as a return to the ‘operative’ state. But it is evident that the more an 
organization is thus diminished, the greater the possibility of at least 
a partial deviation, which naturally can occur in many different 
directions; and these deviations, while only of an accidental charac- 
ter, render any restoration increasingly difficult in fact, although, 
despite everything, it still remains possible in principle. However 
that may be, an initiatic organization possessing an authentic and 
legitimate filiation, whatever may be the more or less degenerate 
state in which it presently finds itself, could assuredly never be con- 
fused with any pseudo-initiatic organization whatsoever, which is 
nothing at all, or with the counter-initiation, which indeed is some- 
thing, though something absolutely negative running directly 
counter to the purpose of all true initiation.? 

. On the other hand, the inferiority of the ‘speculative’ point of 
view as we have just described it illustrates yet again, almost to 
excess, that ‘thought’ cultivated for itself can never be the purpose of 
an initiatic organization as such, for an initiatic organization is not 
a place to ‘philosophize’ or to participate in ‘academic’ discussions, 
any more than to engage in any other kind of profane occupation.!0 


9. We have on many occasions pointed out that such precisions are not at all: 
superfluous; thus we must formally protest against any interpretation that tends 
either by an intentional or an unintentional confusion, to apply to any initiatic 
organization what, in our writings, really relates either to pseudo-initiation or to 
the counter-initiation. 

10. We have never understood just what is meant by the expression ‘societies for 
thought’, contrived by certain people to designate a category of groups that seems 
rather ill-defined; but what is certain is that even if something exists to which this 


label might apply, it could never have the least connection with any initiatic organi- 
zation whatsoever. 
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When philosophical ‘speculation’ is introduced into an initiatic 
organization, there is already a true deviation; whereas if ‘specula- 
tion’ about the initiatic domain be limited to itself rather than being 
a mere preparation for the ‘operative’ work, as it normally should 
be, there exists only the diminution of which we spoke earlier. Here 
we have another important distinction, though we think it suffi- 
ciently clear that further emphasis should not be necessary; it can be 
said in summary that a deviation exists, more or less serious as the 
case may be, whenever there is a confusion between the initiatic and 
the profane points of view. This must not be forgotten whenever 
one wishes to evaluate the degree of degeneration to which an initi- 
"atic organization may have succumbed; but aside from any devia- 
tion, the terms ‘operative’ and ‘speculative’ can always be applied in 
a very exact way to any initiatic form whatsoever by referring them 
respectively to effective initiation and to virtual initiation. 
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EFFECTIVE @& 
VIRTUAL INITIATION 


ALTHOUGH the distinction between effective initiation 
and virtual initiation may already be sufficiently understood from 
the preceding considerations, it seems important enough that we 
ought to try to clarify it a bit more. We will note first of all that 
among the conditions for initiation that we stated earlier, attach- 
ment to a regular traditional! organization (presupposing, natu- 
rally, the necessary qualification) suffices for virtual initiation, 
whereas the interior work that comes afterward properly pertains to 
effective initiation, which in the final analysis is, in all its degrees, the 
development ‘in act’ of the possibilities to which virtual initiation 
gives access. Virtual initiation is therefore initiation understood in 
the strictest sense of the word, that is, as an ‘entering’ or a ‘begin- 
ning’; this of course is by no means to say that it can be regarded as 
something sufficient unto itself, but only that it is the necessary 
starting-point for all the rest. Having started on a path, one has still 
to follow it and, if one can, even follow it to its end. This can be 
summed up in a few words: entering on the path is virtual initiation; 
following the path is effective initiation; but unfortunately many in 
fact remain on the threshold, not always because they are incapable 
of going further but also, especially in the present conditions of the 
Western world, because of the degeneration of certain organizations 
which, having become solely ‘speculative’ as we have just explained, 
cannot on this account help them in any way with the ‘operative’ 
work, even in the most elementary stages, and furnish nothing that 


1. Le., a regular traditional initiatic organization. Ev. 
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could lead them to suspect the existence of any sort of ‘realization’. 
Nevertheless, even in these organizations there is still talk of the ini- 
tiatic ‘work’, or at least of something that is considered to be such; 
but one can then legitimately ask the question: in what sense and in 
what measure does this still correspond to any reality? 

To answer this question we will recall that initiation is essentially 
a transmission, adding that this can be understood in two different 
senses: on the one hand, transmission of a spiritual influence, and 
on the other transmission of a traditional teaching. It is the trans- 
mission of the spiritual influence that must be considered first, not 
only because it must logically precede any teaching, which is quite 
évident once one has understood the need for a traditional affilia- 
tion, but also and above all because it is this that essentially consti- 
tutes initiation in the strict sense, so much so that if it is only a 
question of virtual initiation, everything could stop here, without 
there being a need to add any teaching subsequently. Indeed, initi- 
atic teaching, the particular character of which we will specify later, 
cannot be anything other than an outward aid brought to the inner 
work of realization in order to support and guide it as much as pos- 
sible. This indeed is its unique purpose and it is in this alone that the 
outward and collective side of a true initiatic ‘work’ consists if this 
be truly understood in its legitimate and normal sense. 

Now, what makes the question a bit more complex is that the two 
kinds of transmission we have just pointed out can never be wholly 
separated from each other even though they are in fact distinct by 
their very nature, something requiring still further explanation 
although we already dealt with this point implicitly when we spoke 
of the close connection between rite and symbol. Indeed, rites are 
essentially and above all the vehicle of spiritual influences, which 
cannot be transmitted in any way without them; but at the same 
time, by the very fact that all their constituent elements possess a 
symbolic character, they also necessarily embody a teaching, since, 
as we said, symbols are precisely the sole language really suitable for 
the expression of truths of the initiatic order. Inversely, symbols are 
essentially a means of teaching, and not only of outward teaching 
but of something more insofar as they serve above all as ‘supports’ 
for meditation, which is at the very least the beginning of inner 
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work. But as the constituent elements of rites, and by reason of their 
‘non-human’ character, these same symbols are also ‘supports’ for 
the spiritual influence itself. Moreover, if one reflects that the inner 
work would be ineffective without the action, or, if one prefers, 
without the collaboration of this spiritual influence, it will be 
understood that under certain conditions meditation on the sym- 
bols would itself take on the character of a true rite, a rite now con- 
ferring not only virtual initiation but permitting the attainment of a 
more or less advanced degree of effective initiation. 

Rather than using symbols in this way, one can on the contrary 
limit oneself to ‘speculating’ about them without intending any- 
thing further, by which we certainly do not wish to say that it is ille- 
gitimate to explain symbols in the measure that this is possible, and 
to seek to develop by appropriate commentaries the different mean- 
ings they contain (on condition of avoiding all ‘systematization’, 
which is incompatible with the very essence of symbolism); but we 
do wish to say that this would always have to be regarded as a mere 
preparation for something else, and it is just this something else that 
by definition escapes the ‘speculative’ point of view as such. This lat- 
ter point of view is limited to an outward study of symbols, which 
obviously cannot allow those who pursue it to pass from a virtual to 
an effective initiation; besides, they usually stop at the most superfi- 
cial meanings since to penetrate further already requires a degree of 
comprehension that in reality presupposes something altogether 
different from mere ‘erudition’. And one must even be considered 
fortunate not to go more or less completely astray in these ‘periph- 
eral’ considerations, as, for example, in finding in these symbols the 
pretext for ‘moralizing’, or in drawing from them social or even 


political applications that would certainly have nothing initiatic or “ 


even traditional about them. In this last case the boundary has 
already been crossed at which the ‘work of certain organizations 
ceases entirely to be initiatic, even in a wholly ‘speculative’ way, and 
falls squarely into the profane point of view; this boundary natu- 
rally separates also simple degeneration from deviation, and it is 
only too easy to understand how ‘speculation’ taken as an end in 
itself unfortunately allows one to slip easily from the one to the 
other in an almost imperceptible way. 
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We are now able to conclude this question. Mere ‘speculation’, 
even when it remains at the initiatic point of view and does not 
deviate from it in one way or another, leads as it were to a dead end, 
for by its means one can in no way go beyond virtual initiation; and 
besides, virtual initiation would exist even without any ‘speculation’ 
at all, since it is the immediate consequence of the transmission of 
the spiritual influence. The effect of the rite by which this transmis- 
sion is carried out is ‘deferred’, as we said above, and remains in a 
latent and ‘shrouded’ state so long as it has not passed from the 
‘speculative’ to the ‘operative’, which is to say that theoretical con- 
siderations have no real value as properly initiatic work except as 
“ preparation for ‘realization’; they are in fact a necessary preparation 
for it, but this is something that the ‘speculative’ point of view itself 
is incapable of recognizing and consequently of bringing to the con- 
sciousness of those who limit their horizon thereto. 
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INITIATIC TEACHING 


WE must return once again to the characteristics proper 
to initiatic teaching, characteristics by which it differs profoundly 
from all profane teaching. What we wish to consider here can be 
called the exteriority of this teaching, that is, the means of expres- 
sion by which it can in a certain measure and to a certain degree be 
transmitted as a preparation to the purely interior work by which 
the initiation, at first virtual, becomes more or less completely effec- 
tive. Many, who do not realize what initiatic teaching really is, see in 
it no other feature worthy of note than the use of symbolism; more- 
over it is very true that symbolism does play an essential role in it, 
but one must still know why this is so. Now such people, seeing 
things only in a very superficial way and stopping short at appear- 
ances and outward forms, fail entirely to understand the purpose 
and even, one can say, the necessity of symbolism, which under 
these conditions they can only find strange and at best merely use- 
less. Indeed, they suppose that the initiatic doctrine is in fact hardly 
more than a philosophy like all the others, doubtless a bit different 
in its method, but in any case nothing more, their mentality being 
so formed that they are incapable of conceiving anything else; but it« 
is nevertheless quite certain that for the reasons we have given above 
philosophy has nothing to do with symbolism and is even in a cer- 
tain way opposed to it. Even those who in spite of this misapprehen- 
sion manage all the same—for whatever reasons, which usually have 
nothing initiatic about them—to find in the teaching of such a doc- 
trine some value from one point of view or another, never make of 
it anything more than a sort of extension of profane teaching, a 
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complement to ordinary education for the use of a relative elite. ! 
But perhaps it is better to deny its value entirely, which amounts to 
ignoring it purely and simply, than to belittle it thus and, all too 
often, to present in its name and in its place certain more or less 
coordinated views about all sorts of things that are really not initi- 
atic either in themselves or in the way they are treated, this being 
precisely that deviation of the ‘speculative’ work to which we have 
already alluded. 

There is another way of envisaging initiatic teaching that is hardly 
less false than the former although it may seem completely contrary 
to it. This consists in trying to oppose it to profane teaching as if it 
were in a way situated on the same level by attributing to it as object 
of study a certain more or less vaguely defined special science that is 
always in contradiction and conflict with the other sciences, 
although it is always declared to be superior to them by hypothesis 
and without any clear reason being given. This viewpoint is particu- 
larly that of the occultists and other pseudo-initiates who, in reality, 
scorn profane teaching far less than they would like to believe, since 
they go so far as to make many more or less disguised borrowings 
from it; and what is more, this attitude of opposition can hardly be 
reconciled with their constant preoccupation with finding points of 
comparison between traditional doctrine, or what they believe to be 
such, and the modern sciences; and indeed, it is certainly true that 
opposition and similitude both presuppose that the things in ques- 
tion are of the same order. Here there is a double error: on the one 
hand, confusion of initiatic knowledge with the study of a more or 
less secondary traditional science (whether magic or something else 
of the kind) and, on the other, ignorance of what constitutes the 
essential difference between the point of view of the traditional sci- 
ences and that of the profane sciences; but after all that we have 
already said there is no need to dwell further on this. 

Now, if initiatic teaching is neither a prolongation of profane 
teaching, as the first would have it, nor its antithesis, as the others 
maintain, if it is neither a system of philosophy nor a specialized 


1, Of course those involved are equally incapable of conceiving of an elite in the 
only true sense of this word, one that also has a properly initiatic value, as we shall 
explain below. 
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- science, this is because it is really something altogether different; but 


one must not seek to give it a definition in the strict sense, for this 
would inevitably deform it even more. The constant use of symbol- 
ism in the transmission of this teaching already suffices to hint at 
this once it is admitted, as is logical to do even without going to the 
heart of the matter, that there must be a mode of expression that is 
completely different from ordinary language in order to express 
ideas equally different from those expressed by ordinary language, 
ideas which cannot be completely translated into words and for 
which a less limited, more universal language is necessary, for the 
reason that they themselves are of a more universal order. It is nec- 
essary to add that if initiatic concepts are essentially different from 
profane concepts, this is because they proceed above all from 
another mentality than these,? from which they differ less by their 
object than by the point of view from which they consider that 
object; and this is inevitably so, given that this object cannot be 
‘specialized’, which would amount to trying to impose on initiatic 
knowledge a limitation incompatible with its very nature. It is 
therefore easy to accept on one hand that everything that can be 
considered from the profane point of view can also be considered, 

though in a completely different way and with a different under- 

standing, from the initiatic point of view (for as we have often said, 

there is really no profane domain to which certain things belong by 

their nature, but only a profane point of view, which is finally only 
an illegitimate and deviated way of looking at things),° whereas on 
the other hand there are things that totally escape every profane 
point of view‘ and that are exclusive to the initiatic domain alone. 


2. In reality, the word ‘mentality’ is insufficient in this regard, as we will see 
below, but it must not be forgotten that only a stage preparatory to true initiatic 
knowledge is in question here, at which it is not yet possible to appeal to the tran- 
scendent intellect directly. 

3. What we say here could be applied just as well to the traditional point of view 
in general as to the properly initiatic point of view; when it is simply a question of 
distinguishing them from the profane point of view, there is really no difference in 
this respect between the two. 

4. And, we should add, totally escape the traditional exoteric point of view, 
which is essentially the legitimate and normal way of looking at what the profane 
point of view deforms, so that ina way both relate to the same domain, which in no 
way diminishes their profound difference; but beyond this domain, which can be 
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initiate must inwardly accomplish in order to realize in himself the 
complete development of all the potentialities of his being. Such 
plans correspond always and everywhere to one and the same syn- 
thetic conception, so that they are principially identical and, 
although different and indefinitely varied in their realization, all 
proceed from a single ‘archetype’, a universal plan laid out by the 
supreme Will designated symbolically as the ‘Great Architect of the 
Universe’. 

Thus each being tends, consciously or not, to realize in itself by 
the means appropriate to its particular nature what the Western ini- 
tiatic forms, basing themselves on ‘structural’ symbolism, call the 
‘plan of the Great Architect of the Universe’,° and thereby contrib- 
utes, according to the function belonging to it in the cosmic totality, 
to the integral realization of this same plan, which is finally nothing 
other than a universalizing of its own personal realization. It is at 
the exact point in its development when a being really becomes con- 
scious of this finality that effective initiation begins for it, which 
must lead it by degrees and in accordance with its personal path to 
this integral realization, a realization not achieved by the isolated 
development of certain special faculties but by the complete, har- 
monious, and hierarchic development of all the possibilities implied 
in the essence of that being. Moreover, since the end is necessarily 
the same for everything that shares the same principle, it is only the 
means employed to attain this end that are proper to each individ- 
ual, considered within the limits of the special function determined 
for it by its individual nature, and which, whatever it may be, must 
be considered a necessary element of the total and universal order; 
and by the very nature of things this diversity of particular paths 
subsists so long as the domain of individual possibilities has not 
been effectively surpassed. 

Initiatic instruction envisaged in its universality must therefore 
comprise, as so many indefinitely varied applications of one same 


6. This symbolism is moreover far from being exclusively proper to Western 
forms; the Vishvakarma of the Hindu tradition in particular is exactly the same as 
the ‘Great Architect of the Universe’. 
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transcendent principle, all the paths of realization that are proper, 
not only to each category of beings but also to each individual being 
considered separately; and thus including them all in itself, it sums 
up and synthesizes them in the absolute unity of the universal Way.” 
If, therefore, the principles of initiation are immutable, its modali- 
ties nonetheless can and must vary so as to adapt to the multiple 
and relative conditions of manifested existence, conditions of which 
the diversity requires mathematically as it were that there cannot be 
two identical things in the entire universe, as we have already 
explained on other occasions.® One can then say that it is impossible 
that, for two different individuals, there should be two initiations 
exactly alike, even from the outward and ritual point of view, and all 
the more so from the point of view of the inner work of the initiate, 
The unity and immutability of the principle in no way require a 
uniformity and immobility that in any case are unrealizable in fact 
and which, in reality, only represent an ‘inverted’ reflection of the 
former at the lowest degree of manifestation; and the truth is that 
the initiatic teaching, implying an adaptation to the indefinite diver- 
sity of individual natures, is thereby opposed to the uniformity that 
profane teaching on the contrary regards as its ‘ideal’. The modifica- 
tions in question are, of course, limited to the outward expression of 
initiatic knowledge and to its assimilation by this or that individual- 
ity, for in the measure that such an expression is possible it must 
perforce take relativities and contingencies into account, whereas 
what it expresses is independent of this in the universality of its 
principial essence, which includes all possibilities in the simultane- 
ity of a unique synthesis. 
Initiatic teaching, outward and transmissible by forms, in reality 
is and can only be—we have said this before and stress it again—a 
preparation of the individual for acquiring true initiatic knowledge 
by personal effort. Thus the way to be followed and the plan to be 
realized can be pointed out to him, and he can be encouraged to 
cultivate the mental and intellectual attitude necessary to acquire an 


7. This universal Way is the Tao of the Far-Eastern tradition. 
8, See in particular Reign of Quantity, chap. 7. 
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initiate must inwardly accomplish in order to realize in himself the 
complete development of all the potentialities of his being. Such 
plans correspond always and everywhere to one and the same syn- 
thetic conception, so that they are principially identical and, 
although different and indefinitely varied in their realization, all 
proceed from a single ‘archetype’, a universal plan laid out by the 
supreme Will designated symbolically as the ‘Great Architect of the 
Universe’. 

Thus each being tends, consciously or not, to realize in itself by 
the means appropriate to its particular nature what the Western ini- 
tiatic forms, basing themselves on ‘structural’ symbolism, call the 
‘plan of the Great Architect of the Universe’,° and thereby contrib- 
utes, according to the function belonging to it in the cosmic totality, 
to the integral realization of this same plan, which is finally nothing 
other than a universalizing of its own personal realization. It is at 
the exact point in its development when a being really becomes con- 
scious of this finality that effective initiation begins for it, which 
must lead it by degrees and in accordance with its personal path to 
this integral realization, a realization not achieved by the isolated 
development of certain special faculties but by the complete, har- 
monious, and hierarchic development of all the possibilities implied 
in the essence of that being. Moreover, since the end is necessarily 
the same for everything that shares the same principle, it is only the 
means employed to attain this end that are proper to each individ- 
ual, considered within the limits of the special function determined 
for it by its individual nature, and which, whatever it may be, must 
be considered a necessary element of the total and universal order; 
and by the very nature of things this diversity of particular paths 
subsists so long as the domain of individual possibilities has not 
been effectively surpassed. 

Initiatic instruction envisaged in its universality must therefore 
comprise, as so many indefinitely varied applications of one same 
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not only to each category of beings but also to each individual being 
considered separately; and thus including them all in itself, it sums 
up and synthesizes them in the absolute unity of the universal Way.” 
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ties nonetheless can and must vary so as to adapt to the multiple 
and relative conditions of manifested existence, conditions of which 
the diversity requires mathematically as it were that there cannot be 
two identical things in the entire universe, as we have already 
explained on other occasions.® One can then say that it is impossible 
that, for two different individuals, there should be two initiations 
exactly alike, even from the outward and ritual point of view, and all 
the more so from the point of view of the inner work of the initiate, 
The unity and immutability of the principle in no way require a 
uniformity and immobility that in any case are unrealizable in fact 
and which, in reality, only represent an ‘inverted’ reflection of the 
former at the lowest degree of manifestation; and the truth is that 
the initiatic teaching, implying an adaptation to the indefinite diver- 
sity of individual natures, is thereby opposed to the uniformity that 
profane teaching on the contrary regards as its ‘ideal’. The modifica- 
tions in question are, of course, limited to the outward expression of 
initiatic knowledge and to its assimilation by this or that individual- 
ity, for in the measure that such an expression is possible it must 
perforce take relativities and contingencies into account, whereas 
what it expresses is independent of this in the universality of its 
principial essence, which includes all possibilities in the simultane- 
ity of a unique synthesis. 
Initiatic teaching, outward and transmissible by forms, in reality 
is and can only be—we have said this before and stress it again—a 
preparation of the individual for acquiring true initiatic knowledge 
by personal effort. Thus the way to be followed and the plan to be 
realized can be pointed out to him, and he can be encouraged to 
cultivate the mental and intellectual attitude necessary to acquire an 


7. This universal Way is the Tao of the Far-Eastern tradition. 
8, See in particular Reign of Quantity, chap. 7. 
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effective and not merely theoretical comprehension; he can also be 


helped and guided by a constant monitoring of his effort; but this is 
all. far no one else. were he even a ‘Master’ in the most complete 
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outside of itself. And this state, with respect to which all the others, 
no matter how elevated, are really still only preliminary stages hav- 
ing no common measure with it,!? this state which is the ultimate 
goal of all initiation, is precisely what must be understood by the 
‘Supreme Identity’. 


12. This must not be understood only of the states that correspond to exten- 
sions of the individuality, but also of the still conditioned supra-individual states. 





33 
INITIATIC KNOWLEDGE 
e PROFANE CULTURE 


We have already pointed out that one must be on guard 
against any confusion between doctrinal knowledge of the initiatic 
order, even when this is still only theoretical and merely preparatory 
to ‘realization’, and anything that belongs to purely outward instruc- 
tion or profane scholarship, which in reality is without any connec- 
tion with this knowledge. However, we must emphasize this point 
yet more strongly, for we have only too often seen the need to do so; 
it is necessary to put an end to the all too widespread prejudice that 
what is customarily called ‘culture’ in the profane and ‘worldly’ 
sense should have any value at all, even as a preparation for initiatic 
knowledge, when in fact it can have no connection at all with such 
knowledge. 


In principle, there is in fact no question here of a connection of 


- any kind, for at whatever level it is considered, profane education 


cannot be of any use to initiatic knowledge, and (with all due reser- 
vation for the intellectual degeneration that the adoption of the 
profane point of view itself implies) it is not even incompatible with 
it,| being simply indifferent in this respect as is a manual skill 
acquired in the exercise of some mechanical trade, or even the 


1. In particular, it is quite clear that someone who has from childhood received 
profane and ‘compulsory’ instruction in school could not be held responsible for 
this, nor be regarded as ‘disqualified’ for initiation because of it; the whole question 
is to know what ‘impression’ will remain with him afterward, for it is upon this that 
his particular possibilities really depend. 
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be no question of an effective initiation, even of the most elemen- 
tary degree. If there were nothing more than this, it would only be 
the analogue, in a higher order, of any ‘speculation’ concerning 
some other domain,® for such a merely theoretical knowledge 
comes only through the mind whereas effective knowledge comes 
through ‘the spirit and the soul’, that is to say through the whole 
being. This is why, outside of the initiatic point of view, mere mys- 
tics, who go no further than the limits of the individual domain, 
are, within their own order of the exoteric tradition, undeniably 
superior not only to philosophers but even to theologians; for the 
least fragment of effective knowledge is worth incomparably more 
than any mere mental reasoning.’ 

As long as knowledge is only mental it is a mere ‘reflected’ knowl- 
edge, like that of the shadows seen by the prisoners in Plato’s alle- 
gory of the cave, and it is therefore indirect and entirely outward. To 
pass from the shadow to reality grasped directly in itself is truly to 
pass from the ‘outward’ to the ‘inward’ and also, from the more par- 
ticular point of view that we adopt here, to pass from virtual to 
effective initiation. This passage implies the renunciation of the 
mental, that is, of the entire discursive faculty, which thenceforth 
becomes impotent since it cannot go beyond the limits imposed 
upon it by its very nature;$ intellectual intuition alone lies beyond 


6. Such a ‘speculation’ in the esoteric order could be compared, not to philoso- 
phy, which only refers to a wholly profane point of view, but rather to theology in 
the traditional exoteric and religious order. 

7. We must specify that this superiority of mystics is to be understood exclu- 
sively with regard to their interior state, for in another respect it can happen, as we 
have already said above, that because of a lack of theoretical preparation they may 
be unable to express anything in an intelligible fashion; moreover, one must take 
into account the fact that, despite what they may have truly ‘realized’, they always 
risk going astray precisely because they cannot pass beyond the possibilities of the 
individual order. 

8. This renunciation does not mean that the knowledge in question is in any 
way contrary or opposed to mental knowledge insofar as this is worthwhile and 
legitimate in its own relative order, that is to say in the individual domain; it cannot 
be said too often, in order to avoid any ambiguity, that the ‘supra-rational’ has 
nothing in common with the ‘irrational’ 








these limits because it does not belong to the order of individual 
faculties. Using traditional symbolism based on organic correspon- 
dences, one can say that the center of consciousness must be trans- 
ferred from the ‘brain’ to the ‘heart’? For this transfer, any ‘specu- 
lation’ or ‘dialectic’ obviously can no longer be of use; and it is only 
from this point that it is truly possible to speak of effective initia- 
tion. The point where this latter begins thus lies well beyond the 
point where all that might be of some relative value in ‘speculation’ 
of any kind has its end; between the one and the other there is a ver- 
itable abyss that can only be crossed, as we have just said, by renun- 
ciation of the mental. Whoever clings to reasoning and does not free 
himself from it at the required moment remains a prisoner of form, 
which is the limitation by which the individual state is de-fined; he 
will then neither pass beyond form nor go further than the ‘out- 
ward’, which is to say that he will remain bound to the indef-inite 
cycle of manifestation. The passage from the ‘outward’ to the 
‘inward’ is also the passage from multiplicity to unity, or from cir- 
cumference to center, to the single point whence the human being, 
restored to the prerogatives of the ‘primordial state’, can rise to the 
higher states!° and, by the complete realization of his true essence, 
finally be effectively and actually what he is potentially from all eter- 
nity. He who knows himself in the ‘truth’ of the eternal and infinite 
‘Essence’!! knows and possesses all things in himself and by himself, 
for he has come to the unconditioned state that leaves no possibility 


9. There is hardly need to recall that the ‘heart’, taken symbolically to represent 
the center of the human individuality considered in its integrality, always corre- 
sponds, in all traditions, to the pure intellect, which has absolutely no connection 
with the ‘sentimentality’ attributed to it by the profane ideas of the moderns. «. 

10. Cf. The Esoterism of Dante, chap. 8. 

11. We take the word ‘truth’ here in the sense of the Arabic term Aaqiqah, and 
the word ‘Essence’ in the sense of adh-Dhat. it is to this that the following hadith, 
drawn from the Islamic tradition, refers: ‘He who knows himself knows his Lord’ 
(Man arafa nafsahu faqad arafa Rabbahu); and this knowledge is obtained by what is 
called the ‘eye of the heart’ (‘ayn al-galb), which is nothing other than intellectual 
intuition itself, as these words of Al-Hallaj affirm: ‘I saw my Lord with the eye of my 
heart, and I said: “Who art Thou?” He said: “Thou.” (Raaytu Rabbi bi-ayni qalbi, 
faqultu man anta, qiila anta.) 
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outside of itself. And this state, with respect to which all the others, 
no matter how elevated, are really still only preliminary stages hav- 
ing no common measure with it,!? this state which is the ultimate 
goal of all initiation, is precisely what must be understood by the 
‘Supreme Identity’. 


12. This must not be understood only of the states that correspond to exten- 
sions of the individuality, but also of the still conditioned supra-individual states. 
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INITIATIC KNOWLEDGE 
e PROFANE CULTURE 


We have already pointed out that one must be on guard 
against any confusion between doctrinal knowledge of the initiatic 
order, even when this is still only theoretical and merely preparatory 
to ‘realization’, and anything that belongs to purely outward instruc- 
tion or profane scholarship, which in reality is without any connec- 
tion with this knowledge. However, we must emphasize this point 
yet more strongly, for we have only too often seen the need to do so; 
it is necessary to put an end to the all too widespread prejudice that 
what is customarily called ‘culture’ in the profane and ‘worldly’ 
sense should have any value at all, even as a preparation for initiatic 
knowledge, when in fact it can have no connection at all with such 
knowledge. 


In principle, there is in fact no question here of a connection of 


- any kind, for at whatever level it is considered, profane education 


cannot be of any use to initiatic knowledge, and (with all due reser- 
vation for the intellectual degeneration that the adoption of the 
profane point of view itself implies) it is not even incompatible with 
it,| being simply indifferent in this respect as is a manual skill 
acquired in the exercise of some mechanical trade, or even the 


1. In particular, it is quite clear that someone who has from childhood received 
profane and ‘compulsory’ instruction in school could not be held responsible for 
this, nor be regarded as ‘disqualified’ for initiation because of it; the whole question 
is to know what ‘impression’ will remain with him afterward, for it is upon this that 
his particular possibilities really depend. 
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‘physical culture’ so much in vogue today. Envisaged from our point 
of view all this fundamentally belongs to one and the same order, 
but the danger is to allow oneself to be deceived by the misleading 
appearance of an ‘intellectuality’ that has absolutely nothing to do 
with pure and true intellectuality; and the constant abuse of the 
word ‘intellectual’ by our contemporaries is enough to prove that 
this danger is only too real. Among other disadvantages, this can 
often result in a tendency to link or rather to mix things of totally 
different orders. In this connection, but without repeating what has 
been said regarding the intrusion of a type of utterly profane ‘specu- 
lation’ into certain Western initiatic organizations, we will simply 
call to mind the futility which we have often pointed out of all 
attempts to establish some link or resemblance between modern 
science and traditional knowledge,” some having even gone so far in 
this direction as to claim to find in modern science ‘confirmations’ 
of traditional knowledge, as if this latter, based on immutable prin- 
ciples, could derive the slightest benefit from an accidental and alto- 
gether outward resemblance to the hypothetical and ever-changing 
results of that uncertain and groping research that moderns are 
pleased to dignify with the name ‘science’. 

But it is not this side of the question that we must emphasize just 
now, nor even the danger that may exist, when the importance of 
this inferior (often even wholly illusory) knowledge is exaggerated, 
of devoting all one’s activities to it to the detriment of a higher 
knowledge, the very possibility of which thus comes to be unappre- 
ciated or even wholly ignored. We know only too well that this is 
indeed the case with the immense majority of our contemporaries, 
for whom the question of a link with initiatic knowledge, or even 
with traditional knowledge in general, obviously no longer arises 
since they do not even suspect that such a knowledge exists. But 
even without going to such an extreme, profane education may very 
often constitute, in fact if not in principle, an obstacle to the acqui- 
sition of true knowledge (the exact opposite, that is, of an effective 
preparation), and this for various reasons that we must now explain 
in more detail. 


2. Cf. especially Reign of Quantity, chaps. 18 and 32. 





To begin with, profane education imposes certain mental habits 
of which it may be more or less difficult to rid oneself later; it is only 
too easy to see that the limitations and even deformities that are the 
usual result of a university education are often irremediable, and 
that in order to escape entirely from this unfortunate influence spe- 
cial aptitudes, which can only be exceptional, are necessary. We are 
speaking here in a very general way, and will not dwell on more par- 
ticular drawbacks such as the narrowness of outlook that inevitably 
results from ‘specialization’, or the ‘intellectual myopia’ that usually 
accompanies ‘scholarship’ cultivated for its own sake; what is essen- 
tial to note, however, is that whereas profane knowledge in itself is 
simply indifferent, the methods by which it is instilled are really the 
very negation of those that give access to initiatic knowledge. 

And then it is necessary to take into account as a far from negligi- 
ble obstacle that sort of self-conceit often caused by so-called schol- 
arship, which among many people is all the more marked as this 
scholarship is the more elementary, inferior, and incomplete. More- 
over, even without going beyond the contingencies of ‘ordinary life’, 
the misdeeds of primary education in this respect are easily recog- 
nized by all who are not blinded by certain preconceived ideas. Of 

two individuals who are ignorant, it is obvious that the one who 
recognizes that he knows nothing is much more favorably disposed 
toward acquiring knowledge than the one who believes that he 
knows something; the natural possibilities of the first are intact, one 
could say, while those of the second are as it were ‘stifled’ and can no 
longer develop freely. Besides, even admitting good will on the part 
of both individuals alike, the second would still always have to rid 
himself of the false ideas with which his mind is encumbered, while 
the first could at least dispense with this preliminary and negative 
task, which represents what Masonic initiation symbolically calls 
the ‘stripping of metals’ 

This easily explains a fact we have frequently noted concerning 
people described as ‘cultured’. The ordinary meaning of this word is 
well-known; it does not even refer to an ever so insubstantial know- 
ledge, no matter how limited and inferior its scope, but to a superfi- 
cial smattering of all sorts of things, to an education that is above all 
‘literary’ and in any case purely bookish and verbal, one that allows 
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its possessor to speak with assurance about everything, even includ- 
ing what he is most ignorant of, and is liable to deceive those who 
are easily taken in by such brilliant veneers and who fail to see that 
what lies behind them is nothing at all. On another level, this ‘cul- 
ture’ generally produces effects rather similar to those we have just 
now recalled on the subject of primary education; of course there 
are exceptions, for it can happen that someone who has received 
this kind of ‘culture’ may be endowed with natural dispositions 
favorable enough to enable him to judge it at its just value and not 
be duped by it; but we are not exaggerating when we say that, dis- 
counting these exceptions, the great majority of ‘cultured’ people 
must be numbered among those whose mental state is least suited 
for receiving true knowledge. There is in them a kind of resistance 
to true knowledge, often unconscious but sometimes also deliber- 
ate, yet even those who do not formally deny all that belongs to the 
esoteric or initiatic order deliberately and a priori show at least a 
complete lack of interest in this regard, and it even happens that 
they make a show of their ignorance about these things, as if in their 
own eyes it were one of those marks of superiority that their ‘cul- 
ture’ is supposed to confer on them! Let no one think that we have 
any intention of indulging in caricature; we simply describe exactly 
what we have seen on many occasions, not only in the West but even 
in the East, where in any case this type of ‘cultured’ man happily has 
little importance, having made his appearance only recently and as 
the product of a certain kind of ‘Westernized’ education, from 
which it results, let us note in passing, that this ‘cultured’ man is 
necessarily at the same time a ‘modernist’? The conclusion to be 
drawn from this is that people of this sort are simply the least ‘initi- 
able’ of all the profane, and that it would be perfectly unreasonable 
to take the least notice of their opinion, even if only to try to adapt 
the presentation of certain ideas to it; and it is appropriate to add 


3. On the connection between ‘modernism’ and the opposition to all esoterism, 
see Reign of Quantity, chap. 1. [This book was first published in 1953. in the half 
century since, this ideal of the ‘cultured’ man has come and gone, in the East as in 
the West, to be replaced by a modernism of more barbaric propensities. Ep.] 





that concern for ‘public opinion’ in general is as ‘anti-initiatic’ an 
attitude as it is possible to have. 
Here we must clarify yet another point that is closely connected 
with these considerations. This is that all exclusively ‘bookish’ 
knowledge has nothing in common with initiatic knowledge, even 
when envisaged at its purely theoretical stage. This might seem 
obvious after what we have just said, for all bookish study is undeni- 
ably a part of the most outward kind of education; if we dwell on 
this point, it is because one could be mistaken when this kind of 
study bears on books of which the content is initiatic. Anyone who 
reads such books after the manner of ‘cultured’ people, or who even 
studies them in a ‘scholarly’ manner and according to profane 
methods, will not for all that come any nearer to true knowledge, 
because he brings to them dispositions that do not enable him to 
penetrate their true meaning or in any way to assimilate them; the 
example of the orientalists, who generally display a total incompre- 
hension in this regard, is a particularly striking illustration of this. 
Altogether different is the case of one who takes these same books as 
‘supports’ for his interior work, which is the role for which they are 
essentially intended, and who knows how to see beyond the words 
and find in them an opportunity and a support for the development 
of his own possibilities; here one retains the properly symbolic 
usage of which language is susceptible and about which we have 
already spoken. This, it will be easily understood, has nothing in 
common with mere bookish study, even though it begins with 
books. The accumulation of verbal notions in the memory is not 
even the shadow of real knowledge; the only thing that counts is to 
penetrate to the ‘spirit’ clothed in the outward forms, which presup- 
poses that the being bears within itself the corresponding possibili- 
ties, for all knowledge is essentially identification; and unless this 
qualification inheres in the very nature of the being, the highest 
expressions of initiatic knowledge, in the measure that it can be 
expressed, and the sacred scriptures of all the traditions themselves, 
will never be to it more than a ‘dead letter’ and flatus vacis. 
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ACADEMIC MENTALITY 
ex PSEUDO-INITIATION 


One of the characteristic marks of most modern 
pseudo-initiatic organizations is the way they employ certain terms 
of comparison drawn from ‘ordinary life’, which, in short, is to say 
from profane activity under one or another of its contemporary 
forms. It is not only a question of analogies that despite the annoy- 
ing banality of the images used and the fact that they are as far 
removed as possible from any traditional symbolism could still be 
more or less useful within certain limits (we say ‘more or less’ 
because it must not be forgotten that, in the end, the profane point 
of view as such always contains within itself something illegitimate 
inasmuch as it is really a negation of the traditional point of view); 
but what is more serious still is that these things are taken in the 
most literal way, to the point that there is a kind of assimilation of 
so-called spiritual realities to forms of activity that, at least in 
present conditions, are strictly opposed to any spirituality. Thus, in 
certain occultist schools with which we were once acquainted, a 
recurrent theme was that of ‘debts to pay’, a theme that was pushed 
to the point of obsession; and in Theosophy and its various more or 
less direct derivatives one constantly heard the refrain of ‘lessons to 
learn’, everything being described in ‘academic’ terms—which 
brings us again to the confusion of initiatic knowledge with profane 
teaching. The entire universe is here conceived as nothing more 
than a vast school in which beings progress from one class to 
another in the measure that they have ‘learned their lessons’; and 
this image of successive classes is furthermore intimately linked to 
the idea of ‘reincarnation’. But this is not the point that interests us 





presently, for we propose to draw attention to the error inhering in 
these ‘academic’ metaphors and to the essentially profane mentality 
from which they proceed, independently of the relationship they 
may have in fact with this or that particular theory. 
Profane instruction as it exists in the modern world, and on 

which all the figures of speech under discussion are modeled, is 
obviously one of those things that exhibit an anti-traditional char- 
acter in the highest degree. One can even say that in a way it was 
devised only for this purpose, or at least that its primary and princi- 
pal purpose lies in this characteristic, for it is evident that it is one of 
the most powerful instruments for achieving the destruction of the 
traditional spirit. It would be useless to dwell on these consider- 
ations again, but there is one other point that might seem less evi- 
dent at first glance, which is that even if such a deviation had not 
occurred, ‘academic’ representations of this sort would still be erro- 
neous once one intended to apply them to the initiatic order; for 
although it would not then be profane as it is today but, on the con- 
trary, legitimate and even traditional in its own order, outward 
instruction is always, by its very nature and purpose, something 
entirely different from what relates to the initiatic domain. In any 
case, there would thus be a confusion between exoterism and eso- 
terism, a confusion testifying not only to an ignorance of the true 
nature of esoterism but even to the loss of the traditional sense in 

general, which indeed is itself a manifestation of the profane men- 

tality. But in order to understand this still better, we should clarify a 
bit more than we have up till this point certain profound differences 

that exist between outward instruction and initiation; and this will 

make more apparent a defect that already appears in certain authen- 

tic though degenerate traditional organizations, and which natu- 
rally is found all the more in the pseudo-initiatic organizations to 
which we have alluded, accentuated to the point of caricature. 

In this regard it must first be said that in university instruction, 
or rather, university instruction as first instituted, there is some- 
thing much less simple and even more enigmatic than is ordinarily 
believed, at least until one asks oneself a question that ought none- 
theless to arise immediately for anyone capable of the least reflec- 
tion. If there is an obvious truth, it is that one cannot confer or 
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transfer to others something that one does not oneself possess;! how 
then could university degrees have been originally instituted unless 
through the intervention under one form or another of an authority 
of a superior order? There must therefore have been a veritable 
‘exteriorization,2 which can also be considered as a ‘descent’ into 
that lower order to which all ‘public’ teaching necessarily belongs 
even if it be established on the most strictly traditional bases (which 
we will then gladly call ‘scholastic’ according to the usage of the 
Middle Ages, reserving for the word ‘academic’ its usual profane 
meaning); and it is by virtue of this ‘descent’ that this teaching 
could, within the limits of its own domain, effectively participate in 

* the very spirit of the tradition. This fits well on the one hand with 
what is known of the general characteristics of the age to which the 
origin of the universities belongs, that is to say, the Middle Ages, 
and on the other hand more particularly with the little-noted fact 
that the distinction of the three university degrees is quite obviously 
modeled after the form of an initiatic hierarchy.? Let us also recall 
here that, as we have already said elsewhere,4 while the sciences of 
the trivium and the quadrivium in their exoteric sense were the divi- 
sions of a university curriculum, they also corresponded, by an 
appropriate transposition, to the degrees of initiation.” But it goes 
without saying that if such a correspondence strictly respects the 


1. We have seen a Masonic writer affirm that “it was indeed necessary that the 
first initiate initiate himself; and this with the intention of denying the ‘non- 
humaw origin of initiation. It would be difficult to push absurdity any further than 
this, as we have shown by explaining the true nature of initiation, but in any 
domain whatsoever it is hardly less absurd to suppose that someone should give 
himself what he does not have, and even more that he should pass it on, We have 
elsewhere already raised a similar question regarding the eminently suspect charac- 
ter of psychoanalytic transmission (Reign of Quantity, chap. 34). 

2. We have already spoken of such an ‘exteriorization’ in another order in con- 
nection with the relationship between certain exoteric rites and initiatic rites. 

3. The three degrees, bachelor, licentiate, and doctor, reproduce the ternary 
division frequently adopted by initiatic organizations, and which is found particu- 
larly in Masonry, with its three degrees: Apprentice, Fellow-Craft, and Master. 

4, See The Esoterism of Dante, chap. 2. 

5. One then has another division, now no longer ternary but septenary, which 
was used in particular by the medieval ‘Fedeli d’Amore’ and, in antiquity, in the 





normal relationships between the different orders, it could never 
imply the transfer into the initiatic domain of such things as a sys- 
tem of classes and examinations such as those necessarily included 
in outward teaching. And it should hardly be necessary to add that 
since, in modern times, Western universities have turned entirely 
away from their original spirit and thus can no longer have the least 
connection with a higher principle able to legitimize them, the 
degrees they have preserved, instead of being a sort of outward 
image of initiatic degrees, are no more than a parody of them, just 
as a profane ceremony is the parody or counterfeit of a rite, and the 
profane sciences themselves, in more than one respect, are a parody 
of the traditional sciences. This last case, moreover, is altogether 
comparable to that of university degrees, which, even if there has 
been continuity in their preservation, are really only a ‘residue’ of 
what they were originally, just as the profane sciences are a ‘residue’ 
of the ancient traditional sciences, as we have explained on more 
than one occasion. 

We have just alluded to examinations, and it is on this point that 
we now wish to dwell. As can be seen by their continual use in the 
most varied civilizations, these examinations have their place and 
purpose even in outward instruction, traditional instruction not 
excepted, where, almost by definition, they include no criterion of 
another order. But when, on the contrary, it is a matter of a purely 
inward domain such as that of initiation they become entirely vain 
and ineffectual and can normally play no more than an exclusively 
symbolic role, somewhat as the secret concerning certain ritual 
forms is only a symbol of the true initiatic secret; besides, they are 
perfectly useless in an initiatic organization as long as this is truly all 
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Mithraic mysteries; in both cases the seven degrees or stages of initiation seem to 
have been related to the seven planetary heavens. 
[Roman Mithraism should perhaps be considered a borderline spiritual tradi- 
tion since it was compounded from previous traditions and so was to that extent 
Lhe ales On the other hand, there may have been a genuine initiatic tradition 
be ind it, and the fact that participation in it was largely limited to one class of 
oman saad ee of the soldiery (which could be considered as very loosely anal- 
ogous to the Kshatriya caste in the Hindu tradition i 
seems t 
cane ); 0 support this 
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that it ought to be. However, it is necessary in fact to account for 

certain cases of degeneration where, because no one can any longer 

apply correct criteria (especially in consequence of a complete for- 

getfulness of the traditional sciences that alone can furnish them, as 

we have said in connection with initiatic qualifications), this is com- 

pensated for as much as possible by establishing, for the sake of 
passing from one degree to the next, examinations similar in form if 
not in content to university examinations, which, like the former, 

can only bear on things ‘learned’, just as, in the absence of any effec- 

tive interior authority, one establishes administrative forms compa- 

rable to those of profane governments. Since these two things are 
" really only two effects of the same cause, they appear quite closely 
connected, and are almost always found together in the same orga- 
nizations; this not only in real organizations but also in the imagi- 
nary framework of pseudo-initiatic organizations. Thus the Theo- 
sophists, who are so fond of ‘academic’ formulations, also imagine 
what they call the ‘occult government of the world’ divided up into 
different ‘departments’ of which the attributes are all too obviously 
inspired by the ministries and bureaucracies of the profane world. 
This last remark leads us moreover to what might be the principal 
source of this sort of error: since the fabricators of pseudo-initiatic 
organizations have not even an outward knowledge of any authenti- 
cally initiatic organization other than those fallen into this state of 
degeneration (and naturally so, since only these still exist in the 
West today), they think they can do no better than imitate them, 
and it is inevitable that they should imitate what is most outward, 
which is also what is most affected by the degeneration in question 
since this is where that degeneration is most clearly affirmed by 
things such as those we are considering. And, not content with 
introducing this imitation into the constitution of their own organi- 
zations, they have also, so to speak, projected it imaginatively onto 
an ‘other world’, that is, onto the image they have made for them- 
selves of the spiritual world, or what they believe to be such. The 
result is that whereas as long as they have not undergone any devia- 
tion, initiatic organizations are constituted in the image of the true 
spiritual world, the caricature of this spiritual world is, inversely, 
made in the image of pseudo-initiatic organizations that, wishing to 





copy the appearance of certain initiatic organizations, have imitated 
only those aspects that have been deformed by borrowings from the 
profane world. 

Whether it be a matter of more or less degenerate initiatic organi- 
zations or of pseudo-initiatic organizations, one can see that what is 
wrought by the introduction of profane forms is exactly the inverse 
of the ‘descent’ we had in mind when speaking of the origins of uni- 
versity institutions, and by which, in an age of traditional civiliza- 
tion, exoterism modeled itself in a certain way on esoterism, and the 
inferior on the superior. But the great difference between the two 
cases is that, with an initiation that is diminished or even deviated 
up to a point, the presence of these parasitic forms does not, despite 
everything, prevent the continued transmission of a spiritual influ- 
ence; whereas in pseudo-initiation there is nothing behind these 
same forms but the void pure and simple. What the promoters of 
the pseudo-initiation are evidently unaware of is that in bringing 
their ‘academic’ ideas, and other things of the sort, into their image 
of the universal order, they have simply marked it with their own 
profane mentality. What is most regrettable is that those to whom 
they present these fantasies are no more able than they to discern 
this mark, which, if they were able to fathom all that it signifies 
would suffice to put them on guard against such undertakings, atid 
even to turn them away from them forever. 
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INITIATION 
> PASSIVITY 


WE said above that nothing pertaining to initiatic knowl- 
edge can be the object of discussion and that discussion in general 
is, if one may put it thus, a profane undertaking par excellence. 
Some have claimed to infer from this that initiatic teaching must be 
received ‘passively’, and have even gone so far as to make this an 
argument against initiation itself. Here is yet another equivocation 
that it is particularly important to dispel. In order to be truly 
profitable, initiatic teaching naturally requires a ‘receptive’ mental 
attitude, but ‘receptivity’ is not at all a synonym for ‘passivity’; on 
the contrary, this teaching requires of the one who receives it a con- 
tinual effort of assimilation, which is essentially active, and even 
active to the highest degree that can be conceived. It is really profane 
teaching that can with some reason be reproached with passivity, 
since it has no other purpose than to furnish information that must 
be ‘learned’ instead of understood, that is, which the student need 
merely register and store in his memory without really assimilating 
it. By its wholly outward character and results, any personal and 
inward activity is obviously reduced to a minimum, if it is not com- 
pletely lacking. 

But at the root of this equivocation there is something still more 
serious. Indeed, we have often noted among those who claim to be 
enemies of esoterism a regrettable tendency to confuse it with its 
counterfeits, and consequently to include in similar attacks things 
that are in reality quite different, and indeed even totally opposed. 
This is of course another example of modern incomprehension, for 
ignorance of all that touches upon the esoteric and initiatic domain 
is so complete and widespread in our time that nothing can be 





astonishing in this regard, and in many cases this may excuse those 
who act in this way; moreover, one is sometimes tempted to wonder 
whether this is really a sufficient explanation for anyone who wants 
to go to the root of things. First of all, it goes without saying that 
this very incomprehension and ignorance are part of the scheme to 
destroy every traditional idea, the implementation of which has 
continued throughout the modern period, and that therefore they 
can only have been intentional and undertaken by the subversive 
influences working toward this destruction. But apart from this 
entirely general consideration, it seems that there is also something 
more in what we are alluding to, answering to a precise and clearly- 
defined plan. Indeed, when initiation is deliberately confused with 
pseudo-initiation, or even with the counter-initiation, and every- 
thing is jumbled together so inextricably that nothing can be recog- 
nized any longer, it is truly very difficult for anyone capable of the 
least reflection not to wonder who or what profits from all these 
confusions. It is of course not a question of good or bad faith that 
we wish to raise here, something that would in any case have only a 
very secondary importance, since the malevolence of false ideas so 
circulated would thus be neither increased nor decreased; and it is 
quite possible that the very prejudice some people exhibit is due 
solely to the fact that they are unconsciously obeying some sugges- 
tion. What is to be concluded from all this is not only that the ene- 
mies of the initiatic tradition make dupes among those they attract 
to organizations directly or indirectly ‘controlled’ by them, but that 
even the very people who believe themselves to be combatting them 
are in fact sometimes instruments just as useful for the ends they 
have in view, though in a different way. When the counter-initiation 
cannot entirely dissimulate its undertakings and purposes, it is dou- 
bly to its advantage to attribute them to true initiation, for by this 
they cause it undeniable harm and at the same time deflect the dan- 
ger that threatens them by misleading those who might be on the 
trail of certain discoveries, 

We have frequently been occupied with this subject,! more re- 
cently in particular with reference to a book published some time 


1; In this connection there are in certain anti-Masonic campaigns quite 
extraordinary ‘underhanded dealings’ 
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ago in England by a former member of certain organizations of 

dubious character, by which we mean those pseudo-initiatic organi- 

zations most clearly marked by the influence of the counter-initia- 

tion. Although the author left these organizations and even openly 

turned against them, he was still very much affected by the teaching 

he had received from them, which is quite apparent in his concep- 

tion of initiation. This conception, in which precisely the notion of 
passivity predominates, is strange enough to warrant our close 

attention because it serves as the guiding idea of what was meant to 

be a history of initiatic organizations, or what are so called, from 

antiquity down to our own day, an eminently fanciful history in 

which everything is jumbled together as we just described, and 
which is supported by many irregular citations, most of which are 
taken from very dubious ‘sources’, But since here we do not mean to 
undertake a review of this book, this is not what presently interests 
us, any more than what simply conforms to the ‘accepted’ ideas 
invariably found in all works of this kind. We prefer to limit our- 
selves to exposing the errors implied in the guiding idea itself, errors 
that the author clearly owes to his previous attachments, so that, 
ultimately, he simply helps to disseminate and sanction the views of 
those whose adversary he believes he has become, continuing to 
take for initiation what they have presented to him as such, but 
which is really only one very efficacious way of preparing agents or 
instruments for the counter-initiation—this being what is most 
‘instructive’ from our point of view. 

All this is naturally limited to a purely psychic domain, and for 
this reason can have no connection with true initiation, since this, 
on the contrary, is of an essentially spiritual order. Here it is largely a 
question of ‘magic’, and as we have already sufficiently explained, 
magical operations of whatever sort in no way constitute an initiatic 
process. On the other hand, we find in this book the singular belief 
that every initiation must be based on the awakening and ascent of 
the subtle force that the Hindus call Kundalini, something that is in 
fact a method proper only to certain very particular forms of initia- 
tion. What is more, this is not the first time we have noticed, in what 
we are inclined to call anti-initiatic legends, a sort of obsession with 
Kundalini, which is curious to say the least, and for which the rea- 
sons are generally not very clear. Here it is linked fairly closely with 








an interpretation of the symbolism of the serpent taken in an exclu- 
sively ‘malefic’ sense, for the author seems not to have the least idea 
of the double meaning of certain symbols, a very important subject 
that we have already treated elsewhere.2 However this may be, Kun- 
dalini Yoga, as practiced particularly in the Tantric miata is 
assuredly something altogether different from magic, although what 
is abusively considered under this name in the present instance ma 
well be nothing more than that. Indeed, if it were only a case of 
pseudo-initiation, it would doubtless be even less than that, a ‘psy- 
chological’ illusion pure and simple. But if the countef-initiation 
intervenes in any degree, there can well be a real deviation and even 
a sort of ‘inversion’ leading to contact, not with a transcendent prin- 
ciple or with higher states of the being, but quite simply with the 
‘astral light’, what we would prefer to call the world of “wandering 
influences’, that is to say, in the final analysis, with the nethermost 
part of the subtle domain. The author, who accepts the expression 
astral light’, describes this outcome as ‘Numination’, thus making 
this term curiously equivocal; rather than referring to something of 
a purely intellectual order and to the acquisition of a higher knowl- 
edge as it should normally do if taken in a legitimate initiatic sense 
it then relates only to phenomena of ‘clairvoyance’ or to other poe 
ers of the same kind, of little interest in themselves, and especiall 
negative in this case besides, for it seems that ultimately they eri 
to render the one afflicted by them accessible to suggestions emanat- 
ing from so-called unknown ‘Masters’ who, under the circum- 
stances, could only be sinister ‘black magicians’ 

We readily admit the accuracy of such a description for certain 
auxiliary organizations of the counter-initiation, for these generall 
seek nothing more than to make of their members mere rene 
ments to be used as it pleases; but we do wonder, for this point does 
not seem perfectly clear, just what is the precise role played by the 
so-called ‘initiate’ in the magical operations leading to this result 
and it seems that fundamentally this can only be the entirely pamive 
one of a ‘subject’, in the sense in which ‘psychics’ of every sort 
understand the word. What we categorically deny, however, is that 
this same result has anything at all in common with initiation, 


2. Reign of Quantity, chap. 30, 
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which on the contrary excludes all passivity. We have already 
explained that this is one reason why initiation is incompatible with 
mysticism; with all the more reason, then, is it incompatible with 
something implying a passivity of an incomparably lower order 
than that of the mystics, one in short that, since the advent of spiri- 
tualism, belongs to what is popularly called ‘mediumship’. Perhaps, 
let us say in passing, what is involved here is entirely comparable to 
the actual origin of ‘mediumship’, and of spiritism itself; and when 
‘clairvoyance’ is obtained by psychic ‘exercises, even if Kundalini 
plays no role, the usual effect is to render the subject eminently ‘sug- 
gestible’, as is proven by the unvarying conformity, alluded to above, 
” of his visions to the special theories of the school to which he 
belongs. It is therefore not difficult to see to what advantage this can 
be put by ‘black magicians’, that is, the conscious representatives of 
the counter-initiation, nor is it difficult to realize that all of this goes 
directly against the true aim of initiation, which is properly speak- 
ing to ‘deliver’ the being from all contingencies, and not to impose 
new bonds over and above those naturally conditioning the exist- 
ence of the ordinary man. The initiate is not a ‘subject’; indeed,he is 
exactly the contrary; every tendency to passivity can only be an 
obstacle to initiation, and where it predominates it constitutes an 
‘irremediable’ disqualification. What is more, every initiatic organi- 
zation that has retained a clear understanding of its true purpose 
regards all hypnotic and other practices implying the use of a ‘sub- 
ject’ as unlawful and strictly forbidden; and we might add that an 
active attitude is even prescribed toward the transitory spiritual 
states that may be reached in the first steps of ‘realization’ in order to 
avoid any danger of ‘auto-suggestion.> Strictly speaking, from the 
initiatic point of view passivity is only conceivable and admissible 
exclusively in face of the supreme Principle. 

We are well aware that it might be objected that certain initiatic 
paths include a more or less complete submission to a guru; but this 
objection is by no means valid, firstly because we are speaking of a 
submission to which the initiate freely consents, not a subjection 


3, This is what a Shaykh explained once in these words: ‘A man must dominate 
the hal (a not yet stabilized spiritual state) and not the hal the man. (Lazim al-insin 
yarkab al-hal, wa laysa al-hal yarkab al-inséin.) 
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imposed without his knowledge, and secondly because the guru is 
always someone known to the disciple, someone with whom he has 
a real and direct relationship, and not some unknown figure who 
manifests himself ‘astrally’, that is, all phantasmagoria apart, who 
conveys suggestions by a kind of ‘telepathic’ influence without the 
disciple knowing whence they come. Furthermore, this submission 
is no more than a simple ‘pedagogic’ method, one could say, of 
entirely transitory necessity; not only would a true spiritual teacher 
never abuse it, but he would use it only to enable his disciple to free 
himself from it as soon as possible, for if there is any unvarying affir- 
mation to be made in such a case, it is that the true guru is purely 
inward, that he is no other than the being’s very ‘Self’, which the 
outward guru does no more than represent for as long as the being 
remains unable to enter into conscious communication with this 
‘Self’. Initiation ought precisely to lead to the fully realized and 
effective consciousness of the ‘Self’, which can obviously be the case 
neither with children in the nursery nor with psychic automata. The 
initiatic ‘chain’ is not meant to bind the being, but on the contrary 
to furnish a support that allows it to raise itself indefinitely and to 
go beyond its limits as an individual and conditioned being. Even 
when there are contingent applications that can coexist secondarily 
with its essential goal, an initiatic organization has no use for blind 
and passive instruments, whose normal place could in any case only 
be in the profane world, since they lack all qualification. What must 
exist among all its members at all levels and in all functions is a con- 
scious and voluntary collaboration that implies all the effective 
understanding of which each is capable; and no true hierarchy can 
be realized or maintained on any other basis than this. 
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INITIATION 
e ‘SERVICE 


TueEre is perhaps no more general or more striking 
characteristic of modern pseudo-initiatic organizations than the 
attribution of an esoteric and initiatic value to considerations that 
can really have an acceptable meaning only in a purely exoteric 
domain. Such confusion, which corresponds quite well to the use of 
those images drawn from ‘ordinary life’ of which we spoke earlier, is 
in any case inevitable on the part of profane individuals who, want- 
ing to pass for something they are not, claim to speak on matters of 
which they are in fact ignorant and about which they naturally form 
an idea cut to the measure of their own understanding. No less nat- 
urally, the considerations of this kind that they most insist on will 
always conform to the predominant tendencies of the present age, 
which shape even their secondary variations. Here one might ask 
how submitting to the influence of the profane world in this man- 
ner can be reconciled with the slightest initiatic claim, but of course 
those concerned are not at all aware of the contradiction. One could 
easily cite organizations that initially gave the illusion of a kind of 
intellectuality, at least to those who did not go to the heart of the 
matter, but which later came to limit themselves more and more to 
the worst sentimental banalities; clearly, this display of sentimental- 
ity only corresponds to what one presently sees in the ‘outside 
world’. In both, moreover, one finds exactly the same formulas, as 
empty as they are pompous, the effect of which results from those 
‘suggestions’ we mentioned earlier, although those who employ 
them are certainly not always conscious of where all this leads; and 





their absurdity in the eyes of anyone capable of even a little reflec- 
tion becomes even greater when they parody esoterism. Such absur- 
dity is furthermore a true ‘mark’ of the influences that are really 
behind all of this, even if those who yield to them are very far from 
suspecting it; but rather than continue with these general remarks, 
we wish to consider here a particular case that we find especially 
significant and which is connected in a certain way with what we 
have just said about ‘passivity’, 

In the special phraseology of these organizations, the words ‘ser- 
vice’ and ‘servant’ recur with ever-increasing frequency; one finds 
them everywhere, no matter what the subject. It is like a kind of 
obsession, and one might legitimately ask to what kind of ‘sugges- 
tion’ are they due. We must no doubt make allowances here for the 
Western mania for ‘humility’ or, more precisely, for its outward dis- 
play, for the reality may be quite different, as when the most violent 
and hateful quarrels are accompanied by grand words about ‘uni- 
versal brotherhood’ Furthermore, it is clear that this is only a ‘secu- 
lar’ and ‘democratic’ humility, perfectly consonant with an ‘ideal’ 
that, instead of raising the lower as much as possible, reduces the 
higher to the level of the lower. One must clearly be imbued with 
this modern and essentially anti-hierarchical ‘ideal’ not to see what 
is so disagreeable in such expressions, even where the intentions 
behind them are completely praiseworthy; it would doubtless be 
necessary in this last regard to distinguish among the very different 
applications that could be made of these expressions, but what is 
important to us here is only the state of mind betrayed by the words 
employed. 

If these general considerations are equally valid in all cases, they 
are nonetheless insufficient when pseudo-initiation more particu- 
larly is involved; this brings in an additional confusion due on the 
one hand to the preponderance given by moderns to action, and on 

the other to the social point of view, and this leads them to imagine 
that these points of view should apply even to a domain where in 
reality they have no place. By one of those strange reversals of every 
normal order so customary to our epoch, the most external activi- 
ties come to be regarded as essential conditions of initiation and, 
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sometimes, even its goal, for, incredible as it may be, some even go 
so far as to see in initiation nothing but a means for better ‘service’; 
and a further aggravating circumstance should be noted: that these 
activities are conceived in the most profane manner, devoid of the 
traditional, though of course entirely exoteric, character they could 
at least assume if envisaged from a religious point of view. But it is 
certainly a long way from religion to the mere ‘humanitarian’ mor- 
alism that is the mark of pseudo-initiates of every category! 

On the other hand, it is undeniable that all forms of sentimental- 
ity are disposed toward a certain ‘passivity’; here we rejoin the ques- 
tion treated previously, and here also is very likely the principal 
reason for the ‘suggestion’ now under consideration and what, in 
any case, renders it particularly dangerous. Indeed, by repeating to 
someone that he must ‘serve’ something, even if only vague ‘ideal’ 
entities, he is eventually put into such a disposition that, when the 
occasion presents itself, he is ready to ‘serve’ all who claim to incar- 
nate those entities or to represent them in a more positive way; and 
the orders that he will receive from them, whatever their character— 
even if of the worst extravagance—will thus find in him the obedi- 
ence of a true ‘servant’. We can readily understand how this is one of 
the best possible means for molding instruments that the counter- 
initiation can have at its disposal; it also has the advantage of being 
one of the least compromising, since the ‘suggestion’ in such cases 
can very well be exercised by ordinary dupes, that is, by other 
unconscious instruments, so that those in charge need never inter- 
vene directly. 

Let no one object that where there is a question of ‘service’ there 
might be what the Hindu tradition would call a bhaktic way. Despite 
the sentimental element it possesses to a certain degree (although it 
never degenerates into ‘sentimentalism’), it is something else alto- 
gether; and even if one wishes to render bhakti as ‘devotion’ in West- 
ern language, as is usually done—though this is at most a derived 
meaning, for the first and essential meaning of the word is ‘partici- 
pation’, as A.K. Coomaraswamy has shown—‘devotion’ is not ‘ser- 
vice’, or it could only be ‘divine service’ and not ‘service’ to anyone 
or anything. As for ‘service’ to a guru, if one insists upon using this 
word, where such a thing exists it is only as a preparatory discipline, 








and concerns only those one might call ‘aspirants’ and not those 
who have already achieved an effective initiation; and here we are 
still very far from the lofty spiritual goal so curiously attributed to 
‘service’ by the pseudo-initiates. Finally, to forestall all possible 
objections, let us note that, in regard to the bonds between mem- 
bers of an initiatic organization, one obviously cannot give the 
name of ‘service’ to the assistance rendered by the superior as such 
to the inferior, nor more generally to relationships where the double 
hierarchy of degrees and functions (to which we shall return) must 
always be strictly observed. 

We will not dwell any longer on this subject, which, all told, is a 
rather disagreeable one; but we thought it necessary, in view of the 
many diverse and doubtful ‘services’ to which people today are 
invited from all quarters, to point out the danger they hide and to 
say as clearly as possible what it is. To conclude on a brief note, we 
will simply add this: the initiate need not be a ‘servant’, or, at least 
must be a servant only to the Truth.! 


1, In Arabic al-Hagq, which is, one must not forget, one of the principal divine 
names. 
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THE GIFT 
OF TONGUES 


A question directly linked to initiatic teaching and its 
adaptations is that of what is called the ‘gift of tongues’, often men- 
tioned as one of the ‘privileges’ of the true Brotherhood of the Rose- 
Cross, or, more exactly (for the word ‘privileges’ can too easily give 
rise to false interpretations), one of their characteristic signs, al- 
though one capable of a much more extended application than is 
made by particular traditional forms. In fact, it seems that no one 
has ever clearly explained how we should understand this from the 
strictly initiatic point of view, for many who have used the expres- 
sion seem to have understood it almost solely in the most literal 
sense, which is insufficient even though this literal meaning can cer- 
tainly be justified in some ways. Indeed, the possession of certain 
keys to language can furnish means quite distinct from the ordinary 
for understanding and speaking the most diverse languages; and in 
the order of the traditional sciences, there certainly does exist what 
one could call a sacred philology, which is entirely different from the 
profane philology that first came to light in the modern West. How- 
ever, even while accepting this first interpretation and situating it in 
its proper place among the contingent applications of esoterism, 
there is a symbolic meaning of a higher order that is superimposed 
upon the first without in any way contradicting it, and which more- 

over agrees with the initiatic ideas common to all traditions of both 
East and West. 

From this point of view, one can say that he who truly possesses 
the ‘gift of tongues’ speaks to each person his own language in the 
sense that he always expresses himself in a form appropriate to the 











ways of thinking of those he addresses. This is what is alluded to in a 
more outward way when it is said that the Brotherhood of the Rose- 
Cross had to adopt the dress and habits of the country in which they 
found themselves; and some have even added that they had to take a 
new name—as if to take on a new individuality—each time they 
changed countries. Thus a representative of this Brotherhood, by 
virtue of the spiritual degree he had reached, was no more bound to 
any definite form than to the special conditions of a particular 
place,! and this is why he was a ‘Cosmopolitan’ in the true sense of 
the word.? We meet the same teaching in Islamic esoterism: Muhyi 
‘d-Din ibn al-‘Arabi says that ‘the true sage does not tie himself to 
any beliefs’ because, having obtained the knowledge of their com- 
mon principle, he is beyond all particular beliefs; yet precisely 
because of this he is able, according to the circumstances, to speak 
the language proper to each belief. Moreover, regardless of what the 
profane may think, there is no ‘opportunismy or dissimulation here; 
on the contrary, this is the necessary consequence of a knowledge 
superior to all forms but which can only be communicated (to the 
extent that it is communicable) through forms, each of which, by 
the very fact that it is a special adaptation, cannot be suitable for all 
men indiscriminately. To understand this, we can compare it to the 
translation of one idea into different languages; the idea always 
remains the same, in itself independent of any expression, but each 
time it is expressed in another language it becomes accessible to 
men who otherwise could not have known it; and this comparison 
also conforms strictly to the very symbolism of the ‘gift of tongues’, 
He who has arrived at this point has, by a direct and profound 
knowledge (and not by a merely theoretical or verbal one), reached 


1. Nor, we might add, to any particular epoch; but a proper understanding of 
this, which pertains to the attribute of ‘longevity; requires more ample explanation 
than we can provide here, though we will later give some indications concerning 
this question of ‘longevity’ 

2. We know that the name ‘Cosmopolitan’ has served as a ‘covert’ signature for 
diverse personages who, if not themselves members of the Brotherhood of the 
Rose-Cross, seem at least to have served as spokesmen for them in the outward 
transmission of certain teachings, and who could, insofar as they fulfilled this par- 
ticular function, thereby identify with them to a certain extent. 





‘ 
the self-same foundation of all traditional doctrines, and, by placing 
himself at the central point from which they all emanate, has found 
the one truth hidden under the diversity and multiplicity of out- 
ward forms. Indeed, the difference exists only in form and appear- 
ance, the essential foundation being always and everywhere the 
same, for there is only one truth, even though it has multiple aspects 
according to the more or less special points of view from which it is 
considered and because, as the Muslim initiates say, ‘the doctrine of 
Oneness is one’? But a variety of forms is necessary to fit the mental 
conditions of a particular country or epoch, or, if one prefers, to 
correspond to the various particular points of view determined by 
* these conditions; and those who stop at the form see the differences 
above all, to the point of taking them for oppositions, whereas they 
disappear for those who go further. Such people can subsequently 
descend again into the form, but are no longer affected by it in any 
way, and without their profound knowledge of it being in any way 
modified; and, just as one draws the consequences from the princi- 
ple, they can realize all the adaptations of the fundamental doctrine 
by proceeding from higher to lower, from inward to outward (and it 
is in this way that true ‘synthesis’ is completely the opposite of vul- 
gar ‘syncretism’, as we have previously explained). Thus, to use the 
same symbolism, they are no longer restricted to any particular lan- 
guage and therefore they can speak them all, for they have learned 
the very principle from which all languages derive through adapta- 
tion; and what we here call languages are all traditional forms, reli- 
gious or otherwise, which in effect are only adaptations of the great 
primordial and universal Tradition, that is, diverse garments of the 
unique truth. Those who have passed beyond all particular forms to 
arrive at universality and who thus ‘know’ what others can only 
‘believe’, are necessarily ‘orthodox’ in regard to every regular tradi- 
tion; and only they can claim to be fully and effectively ‘catholic’ in 
the strictly etymological sense of the word,’ whereas the others can 
only be so virtually, by a kind of aspiration that has not yet realized 


wt 


3. At-tawhid wahidun, 
4, The word ‘catholic’, taken thus in its original sense, frequently recurs in writ- 
ings of more or less direct Rosicrucian inspiration. 
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its object, or by a movement that, though directed toward the cen 
ter, has not really succeeded in reaching it. 

. Those who have passed beyond form are thereby freed from the 

limitations inherent in the individual condition of ordinary human- 
itys even those who have only reached the center of the human state 
without yet having effectively realized the superior states, are at jedet 
freed from the limitations by which a man, fallen from that ‘primor- 
dial state’ into which they are now reintegrated, is tied to a particular 
individuality as well as to a determinate form, since all individuali- 
ties and all forms of the human domain have their immediate rin- 
ciple at the very point where they now stand. That is why, as - said 
earlier, they are able to put on diverse individualities in order to 
adapt to every circumstance, these individualities being truly no 
more Important to them than mere garments. By this we can under- 
stand what the change of name really signifies, which natural] 
relates to what we have previously explained about initiatic sane 
Moreover, wherever this practice is found it always represents 
more or less profound change of state; in the monastic orders its 
purpose is fundamentally the same, for there too the profane indi- 
viduality> must disappear to be replaced by a new being; and even 
when the symbolism is no longer entirely understood ik its pro- 
found sense, it nonetheless retains a certain efficacy. 

Tf one understands these few indications, it will also be evident 
why the Brotherhood of the Rose-Cross could never have consti- 
tuted anything even remotely resembling a ‘society’ or an external 
organization of any sort; they were no doubt able to more or less 
directly but invisibly inspire outward organizations that are formed 


temporarily for a special and definite purpose, as initiates of a like 


degree still do in the East, especially in the Far East; but though 
these organizations might for this reason be called ‘Rosicrucian’ 
they were not linked to them in any way and, except perhaps 
some altogether exceptional cases played no apparent role in them. 
What in the West has been called the Brotherhood of the Rose-Cross 


ae inpes speaking, one should instead say the ‘profane modality’ of the indi- 
idua o or it is evident that, in the exoteric order, the change cannot be deep 
enough to have a bearing on anything more than mere modalities. 
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from the fourteenth century onward, and which has received other 
names in other times and places (since this name has only a purely 
symbolic value and must itself adapt to circumstances), is not some 
association, but rather the collectivity of beings that have reached 
the same state superior to that of ordinary humanity, the same 
degree of effective initiation (of which we have just noted one essen- 
tial aspect), and who also possess the same inward qualities which 
suffice for them to recognize one another without requiring any 
outward sign. That is why they have no meeting-place other than 
‘the Temple of the Holy Spirit, which is everywhere’, so that the 
descriptions sometimes given of it can only be understood symboli- 
cally; and that is also why they necessarily remain unknown to the 
profane among whom they live and to whom they are outwardly 
similar although in reality entirely different, for their distinctive 
marks are purely inward and thus perceived only by those who have 
reached the same level of spiritual development, so that their influ- 
ence, which derives rather from an ‘action of presence’ than from 
any outward activity, is exercised in ways that are utterly incompre- 
hensible to the common man. 





ROSE-CROSS e& 
ROSICRUCIANS 


SINCE we have been led to speak of the Brotherhood of 
the Rose-Cross, it will perhaps not be in vain to clarify some points 
about it, even though this subject relates to a particular case rather 
than to initiation in general, for the name ‘Rose-Cross’ is presently 
used in a vague and often improper fashion and applied indiscrimi- 
nately to very different people, very few of whom have a legitimate 
claim to it. To avoid all these confusions, it would seem best to make 
a clear distinction between the Brotherhood of the Rose-Cross and 
the Rosicrucians, the latter term being susceptible of a far wider 
application than the first; and it is probable that most of the so- 
called Brothers of the Rose-Cross were really only Rosicrucians. To 
understand the utility and importance of this distinction, one must 
first remember that, as we have just said, the true Brotherhood of 
the Rose-Cross was never an organization with definite outward 
forms, and that even though from at least the beginning of the sev- 
enteenth century there were numerous associations that can 
be called Rosicrucian,! this does not mean that their members 


belonged to the Brotherhood of the Rose-Cross. Indeed, we can * 


even be certain that they were not solely from the fact that they 
belonged to such associations; this may seem paradoxical and even 


1, Leibnitz in particular belonged to an organization of this type. We have spo- 
ken elsewhere of the manifestly Rosicrucian inspiration of some of his ideas, but we 
have also shown that it is not possible to consider him as having received more than 
a merely virtual initiation, incomplete in itself even from the theoretical point of 
view (see Metaphysical Principles of the Infinitesimal Calculus). 
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contradictory at first glance, but can nonetheless be easily under- 
stood in view of the considerations stated previously. 

The distinction we are noting is far from a mere question of ter- 
minology, and in reality relates to something much more profound, 
since, as we have already explained, the term Rose-Cross properly 
speaking designates an effective initiatic degree, that is to say a cer- 
tain spiritual state the possession of which clearly does not necessar- 
ily involve membership in a specific organization. This degree is 
what can be called the perfection of the human state, for by its two 
constituent elements, the very symbol of the Rose-Cross stands for 
the reintegration of the being into the center of this state and the 
* full expansion of his individual possibilities from that center, 
thereby marking very accurately the restoration of the ‘primordial 
state’, or, which amounts to the same thing, the completion of initi- 
ation into the ‘lesser mysteries’. On the other hand, from what we 
can call the ‘historical’ point of view, we must take into account the 
fact that the name ‘Rose-Cross’, which is expressly linked to the use 
of a certain symbolism, has been used only in certain definite cir- 
cumstances of time and place, outside of which its use would be ille- 
gitimate; one could say that those possessing the degree in question 
appeared as Brothers of the Rose-Cross in these circumstances only, 
for contingent reasons, just as in other circumstances they could 
have appeared under other names and other aspects. This does not 
of course mean that the symbol itself to which this name refers may 
not be much more ancient than this use of it, and, just as for every 
genuinely traditional symbol, it would no doubt be altogether 
pointless to try to find a definite origin for it. We mean only that the 
name derived from the symbol was given to an initiatic degree 
beginning only in the fourteenth century, and furthermore that this 
nomenclature is limited to the Western world; the name therefore is 
applied only with reference to a certain traditional form, that of 
Christian esoterism, or more precisely still, Christian Hermeticism; 
we will return later to what precisely should be understood by the 
term ‘Hermeticism. 

An indication of what we have just said is given by the very ‘leg- 
end’ of Christian Rosenkreutz, whose name, in any event, is purely 
symbolic and who very probably is not an historical personage, 
despite what some have said about him, but rather represents what 





one could call a ‘collective entity. The general sense of the ‘legend’ 
of this supposed founder, and in particular the meaning of the trav- 
els attributed to him,? seems to be that, after the destruction of the 
Order of the Temple, the initiates of Christian esoterism reorga- 
nized themselves in accord with the initiates of Islamic esoterism in 
order to maintain as much as possible the link that had apparently 
been broken by this destruction. But this reorganization had to be 
concealed—made invisible, as it were—and without taking its sup- 
port in an outwardly known institution, which, as such, could once 
again have been destroyed.‘ The true Brothers of the Rose-Cross 
were properly those who inspired this reorganization, or, if one 
wishes, they were those who possessed the above-mentioned initi- 
atic degree considered especially insofar as they played this role, 
which continued until the moment when, because of other histori- 
cal events, the traditional link in question was finally broken in the 
West in the course of the seventeenth century.° It is said that the 
Brotherhood then withdrew to the East, which signifies that hence- 
forth in the West there was no longer any initiation permitting one 
to attain that degree effectively, and also that the action that had 
hitherto been exercised for maintaining the corresponding tradi- 
tional teaching ceased to manifest itself here, at least in a regular and 


- normal fashion.§ 


2. This ‘legend is of essentially the same type as the other initiatic ‘legends’ to 
which we have already referred. 
3. Let us recall here the allusion made above to the initiatic symbolism of the 
journey. There are, moreover, especially with regard to Hermeticism, many other 


journeys, such as those of Nicolas Flamel, the meaning of which seem to be prima- 


rily symbolic. ‘ 

[Nicholas Flame] (1330-1418) was a Parisian scrivener turned alchemist who left 
behind a series of engraved alchemical hieroglyphs that have been the subject of 
much discussion in subsequent alchemical literature. Ep.} 

4. Hence the name ‘College of the Unseen’ sometimes given to the collectivity of 
the Brotherhood of the Rose-Cross. 

5. The precise date of this rupture is marked in the visible history of Europe by 
the conclusion of the treaties of Westphalia, which put an end to what still existed 
of medieval Christendom? in order to substitute for it a purely ‘political’ organiza- 
tion in the modern and profane sense of the word. 

6. It would be altogether useless to try to determine ‘geographically’ the place to 
which the Brotherhood of the Rose-Cross retreated; of all the assertions one comes 
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As for knowing who were true Brothers of the Rose-Cross, and 
saying with certainty whether this or that person was of their num- 
ber, this appears altogether impossible by the very fact that it is 
essentially a question of a spiritual state, purely interior, which it 
would be very imprudent to judge by any outward signs. Further- 
more, because of their role, these Brothers of the Rose-Cross could 
not as such leave any visible trace in profane history, so that even if 
their names were known, they would be of no significance to any- 
one. In this connection, we will refer the reader to our earlier 
remarks regarding name changes, which sufficiently explain what is 
really involved here. As for those people whose names are known, 
‘particularly as authors of writings of one kind or another, and who 
are commonly named among the members of this Brotherhood, it 
is most probable that they were often influenced or more or less 
directly inspired by the true Brothers of the Rose-Cross whom they 
served as spokesmen,” which we can express by saying that they 
were merely Rosicrucians regardless of whether they belonged to 
any of the groups to which we can give the same name. On the other 
hand, if it were discovered, exceptionally and as if by accident, that a 
true Brother of the Rose-Cross had played a role in external events, 
this would have been as it were despite his degree rather than 
because of it, in which case historians would not in the least suspect 
this degree, so much do the two things [that is, the spiritual state 
and the outward event] belong to different domains. All of this will 
hardly satisfy the curious, but they will have to be content with it, 
for many things escape the methods of profane history which, by 
their very nature, allow one to grasp only what might be called the 
‘exteriority’ of events. 


across on this subject, the most probable is that they withdrew to the ‘Kingdom of 
Prester John’, which is nothing else, as we have explained elsewhere (The King of He 
World, chap. 1), than a representation of the supreme spiritual center, where a : he 
traditional forms that for one reason or another have ceased to manifest themselves 
outwardly are preserved in a latent state until the end of the present cycle. . 
7. It is very doubtful that any Brother of the Rose-Cross has himself ever ee 

ten anything whatsoever, and even had one done so it could only have been se 
anonymously, his very status forbidding him thus to present himself as a mere 1 
vidual speaking in his own name. 
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We must add yet another reason why the true Brothers of the 
Rose-Cross had to remain unknown: no member is ever allowed to 
claim that he is such, any more than in Islamic initiation an authen- 
tic Sufi claims that title. There is a similarity here that is particularly 
interesting, although the two names are really not equivalent, for 
what is implied in the name Sufi is of a higher order than what is 
indicated by the name Rose-Cross and refers to possibilities that 
surpass those of the human state, even considered in its perfection. 
Strictly speaking, this name should even be reserved for the being 
that has attained the realization of the ‘Supreme Identity’, that is, 
the ultimate goal of all initiation; but it goes without saying that 
such a being possesses a fortiori the degree of the Rose-Cross and if 
necessary can accomplish the corresponding functions. Besides, the 
name Sufi often suffers the same abuse as the name Rose-Cross, to 
the point of sometimes being applied to those who have merely 
entered on the path leading to effective initiation and have not yet 
reached even its first degrees. In this regard one can note the similar 
unwarranted extension that is currently given to the word Yogi in 
the Hindu tradition, to the point that this word, which likewise 
properly designates one who has reached the supreme goal and 
which is thus the exact equivalent of Sufi, comes to be applied to 
those who are still at the preliminary stages, even the most outward. 
Not only in such a case, but even for the one who has arrived at the 
highest degrees without however having reached the final goal, the 
designation that properly applies is mutasawwuf; and because the 
Sufi himself is not marked by any outward distinction, this same 

designation is also the only one that he is able to take or accept, not 
because of such purely human considerations as prudence or 
humility, but because his spiritual state is truly an incommunicable 
secret.? This is a distinction analogous to the former, but in a more 
restricted order (because it does not surpass the limits of the human 


8. It is not without interest to note that, by the value of the letters that compose 
it, the word Sufi is numerically equivalent to al-hikmah al Hahiyyah, that is, ‘the 
divine wisdom’. The difference between the Brothers of the Rose-Cross and the Stifis 
corresponds exactly to that existing in Taoism between ‘true man’ and ‘transcen- 
dent man. 

9. This is one of the meanings of the Arabic word sirr (‘secret’) in its particular 
use in the ‘technical’ vocabulary of esoterism. 
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state) that can be expressed by the terms ‘Rose-Cross’ and ‘Rosicru- 
cian’, for the latter can designate every aspirant to the state of the 
Rose-Cross, whatever degree he may have effectively reached, even if 
he has only received a virtual initiation in the form to which this 
designation properly applies. On the other hand, one can draw from 
these remarks a kind of negative criterion, in the sense that if some- 
one calls himself a Brother of the Rose-Cross or a Sufi, one knows 
from that very fact, and without need to look further into the mat- 
ter, that in reality he is certainly nothing of the sort. 

Another negative criterion results from the fact that the Brother- 
hood of the Rose-Cross never established ties with any outward 
organization; if someone is known to have been a member of such 
an organization, it can again be affirmed, at least as long as he was 
an active member, that he was not a true Brother of the Rose-Cross. 
We should in any case note that organizations of this type did not 
take the title of Rose-Cross until quite late, since as we said earlier it 
does not appear until the beginning of the seventeenth century, that 
is, shortly before the true Brotherhood of the Rose-Cross withdrew 
from the West; and there are many clear indications that the organi- 
zations which took that name had already deviated to some degree, 
or at least were very far from the original source. This is even more 
true of organizations that were later formed under the same name, 
most of which doubtless could not claim for themselves, however 
indirectly, any authentic and regular affiliation to the Brotherhood 
of the Rose-Cross;!° this of course is not to mention the many con- 
temporary pseudo-initiatic organizations that have nothing to do 
with the Rose-Cross except the name they have usurped, and that 
possess not a trace of traditional doctrine, having, through the 
entirely individual initiative of their founders, simply adopted a 
symbol that everyone interprets according to his own fancy, for lack 
of any knowledge of its true meaning, which escapes these so-called 
Rosicrucians as completely as it does any of the profane. 

There remains one point to which we must return with more 
precision. We have said that when Rosicrucianism originated there 


10. This was very probably the case in the eighteenth century for organizations 
such as those known by the name ‘Golden Rose-Cross’ [Rose-Croix d’Or]. 





must have been a collaboration between initiates of the esoteric tra- 
ditions of Christianity and of Islam; this collaboration must also 
have continued subsequently, since it was precisely a matter of 
maintaining the link between the initiations of the East and West. 
We will go even further and say that the same people, whether from 
Christianity or from Islam, were able to be at once Brothers of the 
Rose-Cross and Sufis (or mutasawwufin of the higher degrees), if 
they lived in both East and West (and the constant allusion to their 
travels, all symbolism aside, leads us to think that this must have 
been the case for many of them), for the spiritual state they had 
reached implies that they were beyond the differences that exist 
among outward forms, which differences do not affect the essential 
and fundamental unity of traditional doctrine. Of course it is no 
less appropriate to maintain that there exists between tasawwuf and 
true Rosicrucianism a distinction as between two different forms of 
traditional teachings; and the true Rosicrucians, the more or less 
direct disciples of the Brothers of the Rose-Cross, are uniquely those 
who follow the special path of Christian Hermeticism. However, 
there cannot be any initiatic organization fully worthy of the name, 
one possessing an effective consciousness of its goal, which does not 
have at the summit of its hierarchy beings that have gone beyond 
the diversity of formal appearances. These beings will be able to 
appear as Rosicrucians, as mutasawwufin, or even in other forms, 
according to circumstances; they are truly the living link between all 
the traditions because, by their consciousness of unity underlying 
all traditional forms, they effectively participate in the great primor- 
dial tradition from which all the others are derived by adaptation to 
time and place and which, like Truth itself, is one. 
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through the supra-individual states that are still conditioned, to the 
unconditioned state that alone is the true goal of all initiation and 
that is called the ‘final Deliverance’ or the ‘Supreme Identity’. To 
3 2) characterize these two phases, one can apply geometric symbolism! 
and speak of ‘horizontal realization’ and ‘vertical realization’ respec- 
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THE GREATER & 
LESSER MYSTERIES 


We have already spoken of the distinction between the 
‘greater mysteries’ and the ‘lesser mysteries’, names borrowed from 
Greek antiquity but in reality susceptible of an altogether general 
application; we must now dwell a little longer on the subject in 
order to show how this distinction is to be understood. What must 
be understood above all else is that these are not different kinds of 
initiation, but stages or degrees of the same initiation when consid- 
ered as a complete whole that must be pursued to its ultimate end; 
in principle, the ‘lesser mysteries’ are therefore only a preparation 
for the ‘greater mysteries’ since their terminus is only one stage on 
the initiatic path. We say ‘in principle’ for it is quite clear that each 
being can progress only to the point where its own possibilities 
come to an end; thus, some may be qualified only for the ‘lesser 
mysteries’, or even for a somewhat limited aspect of these; but this 
only means that they are not capable of following the initiatic path 
to its end and not that they are following a different path from that 
of those who are able to go further. 

The ‘lesser mysteries’ comprise all that is related to the develop- 
ment of the possibilities of the human state envisaged in its entirety; 
they therefore end in what we have called the perfection of this state, 
namely in what is traditionally called the restoration of the ‘primor- 
dial state’. The ‘greater mysteries’, on the other hand, concern the 
realization of the supra-human states: taking the being at the point 
where the ‘lesser mysteries’ have left it, that is, the center of the 
domain of human individuality, they lead it beyond this domain, 





tively, the first serving as a basis for the second. This basis is repre- 
sented symbolically by the earth, which corresponds to the human 
domain, and the supra-human realization is then described as an 
ascent through the heavens, which correspond to the superior states 
of the being.* Moreover, it is easy to understand why the second 
necessarily presupposes the first: the center of the human state is the 
only point where direct communication with the superior states is 
possible, and this is accomplished along the vertical axis which 
intersects the human domain at this point; it is therefore necessary 
to have reached this center first in order to raise oneself thereafter 
along the axis to the supra-individual states; and this is why, to use 
the language of Dante, the ‘Terrestrial Paradise’ is a stage on the 
path leading to the ‘Celestial Paradise?3 
We have elsewhere cited and explained a text in which Dante 
relates the ‘Celestial Paradise’ and the “Terrestrial Paradise’ to what 
are, from the traditional point of view, the respective roles of the 
spiritual authority and the temporal power, in other words, to the 
priestly and royal functions; we will content ourselves with recall- 
ing briefly the important consequences that follow from this corre- 
spondence according to our present point of view. The ‘greater 
mysteries’ are indeed directly related to ‘sacerdotal initiation’, and 


1. See our account of this in The Symbolism of the Cross. 

2. We have explained this symbolism more fully in The Esoterism of Dante. 

3. In Islamic tradition, the states to which the ‘lesser mysteries’ and the ‘greater 
mysteries’ correspond are respectively designated as ‘primordial man’ (al-insan al- 
gadim) and ‘universal man’ (al-insfin al-kéiil); these two terms therefore corre- 
spond to the ‘true man’ and the ‘transcendent man’ of Taoism, as we mentioned in 
a previous note (see chap. 38, n&). 

4. See Spiritual Authority and Temporal Power, chap. 8. This is the text in which, 
at the end of his treatise De Monarchia, Dante defines the respective attributes of 


pope and emperor, who represent the plenitude of these two functions in ‘Chris- 
tendom’ 


a, 
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the ‘lesser mysteries’ to ‘royal initiation’;> if we use terms borrowed 

from the terminology of the Hindu system of castes, we can say that 

normally the first can be regarded as the proper domain of the Brah- 

mins and the second that of the Kshatriyas.® It can be added that the 

first of these two domains is ‘supernatural’ or ‘metaphysical’, 

whereas the second is only ‘natural’ or ‘physical’, and this in fact 

effectively corresponds to the respective attributes of spiritual 

authority and temporal power; this also allows us to distinguish 

clearly between the orders of knowledge to which the ‘greater mys- 

teries’ and ‘lesser mysteries’ refer and which they effect for that part 

of initiatic realization that concerns them: the ‘lesser mysteries’ 

essentially imply a knowledge of nature (envisaged, of course, from 

the traditional rather than the profane point of view, which latter is 
that of the modern sciences), while the ‘greater mysteries’ imply the 
knowledge that is beyond nature. Pure metaphysical knowledge 
therefore properly derives from the ‘greater mysteries’ and knowl- 

edge of the traditional sciences from the ‘lesser mysteries’; and since 
the first is the principle from which all the traditional sciences nec- 
essarily derive, the ‘lesser mysteries’ depend entirely upon the 
‘greater mysteries’ and there find their very principle, just as tempo- 
ral power depends for its legitimacy upon spiritual authority, where 
it also finds its principle. 

We have spoken only of the Brahmins and the Kshatriyas, but 
must not forget that the Vaishyas can also be qualified for initiation; 
in fact, we find everywhere, as if especially destined for them, initi- 
atic forms that are based on the practice of the crafts; we will not re- 
examine these here since we have sufficiently explained their princi- 
ple and purpose elsewhere,’ and since we shall have to speak of 
them again on different occasions, for it is precisely to such forms 
that everything that still exists of initiatic organizations in the West 


5. The priestly and royal functions include all the applications of which the 
principles are provided by the corresponding initiations, whence the use of such 
expressions as ‘sacerdotal art’ and ‘royal art’ to designate these applications. 

6. On this point, see also Spiritual Authority and Temporal Power, chap. 2. 

7. See Reign of Quantity, chap. 8. 





is linked. For Vaishyas even more than for Kshatriyas, the most suit- 
able initiatic domain is that of the ‘lesser mysteries’; this community 
of domain, so to speak, has moreover frequently led to contacts 
between the forms of initiation destined for each,’ and conse- 
quently to rather close relations among the organizations by which 
these forms are respectively practiced.® It is evident that beyond the 
human state the individual differences upon which the craft initia- 
tions are essentially based disappear entirely and can no longer play 
any role; once the being has reached the ‘primordial state’, the differ- 
entiations that give rise to diverse ‘specialized’ functions no longer 
exist, even though it is here that all these functions have their 
source, or rather, for this very reason; and it is indeed a matter of 
ieee vec ee ae 
possess in its plenitude all that is 
implied by the exercise of any function. 

Tf we look at the history of humanity as taught by traditional doc- 
trines, in conformity with cyclical laws, we must say that at the 
beginning man, by the very fact that he was in full possession of his 
state of existence, naturally possessed the possibilities correspond- 
ing to all functions, prior to any distinction among them. The divi- 
sion of these functions occurred at a later stage that represents a 
state already inferior to the ‘primordial state’, but one in which each 
human being, even while having no more than certain determinate 
possibilities, still possessed an effective consciousness of these possi- 
bilities. It was only in a period of greater obscuration that this con- 
sciousness came to be lost; and since that time, initiation has 
become necessary to permit mankind to recover the earlier state 
which is inherent to it, together with a consciousness of it. This 
indeed is its primary goal, that which it has most immediately iri’ 


8. In the West, it is in chivalry that were found, in the Middle Ages, those forms 

of initiation appropriate to the Kshatriyas, or what must be considered to be the 
nearest equivalent. 
9. This is what explains, confining ourselves here to one characteristic example, 
tow an expression like ‘royal art’ may have been used and preserved up to the 
present day by an organization such as Masonry, which is linked by its origin to the 
exercise of a craft. 
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view. Such a possibility implies a transmission reaching back by an 
uninterrupted ‘chain’ to the state to be restored, and thus, step by 
step, to the ‘primordial state’ itself; yet initiation does not stop here, 
and as the ‘lesser mysteries’ are only a preparation for the ‘greater 
mysteries’, that is, for the acquisition of the higher states of the 
being, it is finally necessary to go back even beyond the origins of 
humanity; and this is why the question of an ‘historical’ origin of 
initiation is entirely devoid of meaning, Moreover, it is the same 
with regard to the origin of the crafts, arts, and sciences, when these 
are considered traditionally and legitimately; all of them, spanning 
multiple though secondary differentiations and adaptations, derive 
equally from the ‘primordial state’ which contains them all in prin- 
ciple; and by this they are linked to the other orders of existence, 
beyond humanity itself, so that they can, each in its own level and 
according to its own measure, effectively work toward the realiza- 
tion of the ‘plan of the Great Architect of the Universe’. 

We must still add that since the ‘greater mysteries’ have for their 
domain pure metaphysical knowledge, which is essentially one and 
immutable by very reason of its principial character, it is only in the 
domain of the ‘lesser mysteries’ that deviations can occur; and this 
accounts for many things concerning certain incomplete initiatic 
organizations. In a general way, these deviations imply that the nor- 
mal link with the ‘greater mysteries’ has been broken, so that the 
‘lesser mysteries’ are taken as an end in themselves; under such con- 
ditions they cannot really reach their term but are as it were scat- 
tered in a development of more or less secondary possibilities, a 
development that, not being ordered to a higher end, therefore risks 
acquiring a ‘disharmonic’ character which, precisely, constitutes the 
deviation, From another point of view, it is also in the ‘lesser mys- 
teries, and here only, that the ‘counter-initiation’ is capable of set- 
ting itself against true initiation and of entering into battle with it;!° 
the domain of the ‘greater mysteries’, which relates to the supra- 
human states and to the purely spiritual order, is by its very nature 
beyond such opposition and therefore entirely closed to all that is 


10. Cf. Reign of Quantity, chap. 38. 





not true initiation as defined by traditional orthodoxy. The result of 
all this is that the possibility of deviation exists as long as the being 
has not been reintegrated into the ‘primordial state’, but it ceases to 
exist once the being has reached the center of the human individual- 
ity; and this is why it can be said that whoever has reached this 
point, namely the accomplishment of the ‘lesser mysteries’, is 
already virtually ‘delivered! although he is not delivered effectively 
until he has traveled the path of the ‘greater mysteries’ and finally 
realized the ‘Supreme Identity’. 


11. This is what in Buddhist terminology is called anagami, that is, ‘the one who 
does not return’ to a state of individual manifestation. 
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SACERDOTAL @& 
ROYAL INITIATION 


ALTHOUGH the preceding chapter suffices on the whole 
to characterize sacerdotal and royal initiation clearly enough, we 
believe we must dwell somewhat further on the question of the rela- 
tionship between them because of certain erroneous conceptions we 
have encountered from diverse quarters which tend to present each 
of these initiations as forming a complete whole by itself, so that 
they appear to be two irreducible types of doctrine and not two 
different hierarchical degrees. The principal intention of those who 
propagate such a conception generally seems to be to oppose the 
Eastern traditions, considered to be of a sacerdotal or contemplative 
type, to the Western traditions, which are taken to be of the royal 
and warrior or active type; and even when they do not go so far as to 
proclaim the superiority of the latter over the former, they do at 
least put them on an equal footing. Let us add incidentally that 
when it is a question of the Western traditions, this is usually 
accompanied by rather fantastic views of their historical origins, as, 
for example, in the hypothesis of a primitive and unique “Mediterra- 
nean tradition’, which very probably never existed. 

In reality, at their origins and prior to the division into castes, the 
two functions, sacerdotal and royal, did not exist in distinct and 
differentiated states; they were both contained in their common 
principle which is above castes, and from which they emerged only 
in a late phase of the cycle of terrestrial humanity.’ It is evident 


1. Cf. Spiritual Authority and Temporal Power, chap. 1. 





moreover that from the time the castes came to be distinguished, 
every social organization has had to include them equally in one 
form or another, since they represent different functions that must 
necessarily coexist; one cannot after all conceive of a society com- 
posed solely of Brahmins, nor of another composed solely of Ksha- 
triyas. The coexistence of these functions naturally implies their 
hierarchization in conformity with their own nature, and conse- 
quently that of the individuals comprising them; the Brahmin is 
superior to the Kshatriya by nature, not because he has more or less 
arbitrarily taken first place in society; he is superior because knowl- 
edge is superior to action, because the ‘metaphysical’ domain is 
superior to the ‘physical’ domain as the principle is superior to what 
derives from it; and from this no less naturally arises the distinction 
between the ‘greater mysteries’, which constitute the sacerdotal ini- 
tiation proper, and the ‘lesser mysteries’, which constitute the royal 
initiation. 

Thus to the extent that every tradition is regular and complete, it 
must simultaneously comprise in its esoteric aspect these two initia- 
tions, or more exactly, these two parts of initiation, namely the 
‘greater mysteries’ and the ‘lesser mysteries’; the second is in any 
case subordinate to the first, as their very names clearly indicate. 
This subordination could only have been denied by rebel Kshatriyas 
who strove to reverse the normal relationships and who, in certain 
cases, were able to set up a sort of irregular and incomplete tradi- 
tion that was reduced to what corresponds to the domain of the 
‘lesser mysteries’ the only one they knew and which they presented 
falsely as the total doctrine.? In such a case, only the royal initiation 
remains, degenerate and deviant moreover because it is no longer 


attached to the principle that made it lawful; as for the contrary ~ 


case, where the sacerdotal initiation alone might exist, it is impossi- 
ble to find an example of this anywhere, which suffices to substanti- 
ate our point: if there are truly two types of traditional and initiatic 
organization, it is because one is regular and normal and the other 
irregular and abnormal, one complete and the other incomplete 


2. Cf. ibid., chap. 3. 
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(and, it must be added, necessarily incomplete on its higher side). 
Things could not be otherwise, and this is true in an absolutely gen- 
eral way, in the West as well as in the East. 

As we have said on many occasions, contemplative tendencies are 
much more widespread in the East, at least in the present state of 
things, and active tendencies (or rather, ‘busyness’ in the most out- 
ward sense) is more common in the West; but this is after all only a 
question of proportion and not of exclusivity. If there were a tradi- 
tional organization in the West (by which we mean an integral tra- 
ditional organization that effectively possesses both the esoteric and 
exoteric aspects), it would normally include, as do those in the East, 
both the sacerdotal and the royal initiations, whatever particular 
forms they might assume to adapt themselves to the conditions of 
their environment; but the superiority of the first over the second 
would always be recognized, whatever the number of those respec- 
tively qualified to receive one or the other initiation, for number 
plays no role here and could in no way modify what is inherent to 
the very nature of things. 

What can deceive is the fact that in the West, although the royal 
initiation no more exists than does the sacerdotal,? one more readily 
finds vestiges of the first than of the second. This is especially due to 
the links that generally exist between royal initiation and the craft 


3. To avoid any possible ambiguity, we must specify that, after what we have 
said about the respective correspondence of the two initiations with the ‘greater 
mysteries’ and the ‘lesser mysteries’, it would be altogether wrong to think that sac- 
erdotal initiation does not include a passage through the ‘lesser mysteries’; but the 
truth is that this passage can be accomplished much more rapidly in such a case 
because the Brahmins are by their nature more inclined to principial knowledge 
and thus need not linger over a detailed development of contingent possibilities, so 
that for them the ‘lesser mysteries’ can be reduced to a minimum, that is, to what is 
essential and aims immediately at reaching the ‘primordial state’ 

4. In all this it goes without saying that we intend these terms in their most gen- 
eral sense as designating the initiations appropriate, respectively, to the natures of 
Kshatriyas and Brahmins, since for what concerns the exercise of the correspond- 
ing functions in the social order, the anointing of kings and the ordination of 
priests only represent ‘exteriorizations’, as we have already said above; in other 
words, these functions belong exclusively to the exoteric order and do not imply 
any initiation whatsoever, even virtual. 








initiations, as we said above, and for this reason such vestiges are to 
be met with in organizations derived from those craft initiations 
that still exist in the Western world.5 But there is more. By a strange 
phenomenon, one sometimes observes the more or less fragmen- 
tary but still very recognizable re-appearance of something from 
these diminished and deviated traditions that were the product, in 
very different circumstances of time and place, of the revolt of the 
Kshatriyas; the principal mark of these things is always their ‘natu- 
ralistic’ character. Without wishing to pursue the matter, we will 
only draw attention to the preponderance often accorded in such 
cases to a certain ‘magical’ point of view (by which we need not 
understand exclusively a quest for outward and more or less extra- 
ordinary effects, as in the case of pseudo-initiation), which results 
from the alteration of the traditional sciences when they are sepa- 
rated from their metaphysical principle.” 

Moreover, the ‘mingling of castes’, that is to say in the final anal- 
ysis the destruction of all true hierarchy that is characteristic of the 
final phase of the Kali- Yuga,’ renders it more difficult, especially for 
those who do not go to the heart of things, to determine exactly the 
real nature of elements such as those to which we are alluding; and 
we have doubtless not yet arrived at the most extreme degree of this 


5. Here one can recall especially the existence of grades of ‘chivalry’ among the 
higher grades that were superimposed on Masonry properly so called; whatever the 
more or less ancient historical origin of these degrees may be—a question that one 
could discuss indefinitely without ever arriving at any precise answer—the real 
principle of their existence can be explained only in the way we have just men- 
tioned, which is all that matters from our present point of view. 

6. Manifestations of this kind seem to have been most widespread during the 
time of the Renaissance, but they are very far from having ceased even in our day;" 
although they generally have a very hidden character and are normally completely 
unknown, not only to the ‘general public’, but even to the majority of those who 
claim to specialize in the study of what are usually, and rather vaguely, called ‘secret 
societies’ 

7. It is necessary to add that these inferior and deviated initiations are naturally 
those that most readily provide an opening for the action of influences emanating 
from the counter-initiation; on this subject, let us recall what we have said else- 
where regarding the utilization of all that has the character of a ‘residue’ in the work 
of subversion. See Reign of Quantity, chaps. 26 and 27. 

8. On this subject, see especially the Vishnu-Purana. 
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confusion. Having started at a level higher than the distinction of 
the castes, the historical cycle, by a gradual descent the various 
stages of which we have traced elsewhere, must end at a level lower 
than this same distinction, for as we said above there are obviously 
two opposed ways of being beyond caste: one can be above or 
below, that is, above the highest or below the lowest of them; and if 
the first case was normal for men at the beginning of the cycle, the 
second will have become so for the immense majority in its final 
phase; we now see such clear evidence of this that it would serve no 
purpose to dwell further on this point, since no one, unless he be 
completely blinded by certain prejudices, can deny that this ten- 
dency to a leveling from below is one of the most striking character- 
istics of the present. !° 
One could however raise this objection: if the end of one cycle 
must necessarily coincide with the beginning of another, how can 
the lowest point rejoin the highest point? We have already answered 
this question elsewhere.!! A rectification will indeed have to take 
place, and this will only be possible precisely when the lowest point 
is reached; this relates to the secret of the ‘reversal of the poles’. 
Moreover, this rectification will have to be prepared, even visibly, 
before the end of the present cycle; but this can only be done by one 
who, by uniting in himself the powers of Heaven and Earth, of East 
and West, will manifest outwardly, both in the domain of knowl- 
edge and in that of action, the twin sacerdotal and royal power that 
has been preserved across the ages in the integrity of its unique 
principle by the hidden keepers of the primordial tradition. But it 
would be vain to seek to learn at present just when and how such a 
manifestation will occur, and doubtless it will be very different from 
anything one could imagine; the ‘mysteries of the Pole’ (al-asrar-al- 
qutbaniyah) are assuredly well guarded, and nothing will be known 
of them outwardly until the fixed time is accomplished. 


9. CE Spiritual Authority and Temporal Power, chap. 7. 
10. Cf. Reign of Quantity, chap. 7. 
11. Ibid., chaps. 20 and 23. 
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SOME REELECTIONS 
ON HERMETICISM 


WE have said before that properly speaking the Brothers 
of the Rose-Cross were beings that had effectively achieved the com- 
pletion of the ‘lesser mysteries’, and that the Rosicrucian initiation 
inspired by them was a particular form linked to Christian Hermet- 
icism. Relating this to what we have just explained, one must 
already be able to understand that Hermeticism belongs in a general 
way to the domain of ‘royal initiation’. However, it will be good to 
bring more precision to this subject, as here again much confusion 
has arisen, the word ‘Hermeticism’ itself being used by many of our 
contemporaries in a very vague and uncertain way. We do not mean 
only the occultists, for whom this is only too evident, for there are 
others who, even while pursuing the question more seriously seem, 
perhaps because of certain preconceived ideas, not to realize just 
what is at issue. 

First of all, it must be noted that the word ‘Hermeticism’ indi- 
cates that we are dealing with a tradition of Egyptian origin, after- 
ward clothed in a Hellenized form (doubtless in the Alexandrian 
epoch), and in the Middle Ages transmitted in this form both to the 
Islamic and Christian worlds, and, let us add, to the second in great 
part by the intermediary to the first,! as is proven by the numerous 
Arabic or Arabized terms adopted by the European Hermeticists, 


1, This relates to what we have said concerning the relationship that Rosicru- 
cianism had at its origins with Islamic esoterism. 
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beginning with the word ‘alchemy’ itself (al-kimya).? It would 
therefore be quite wrong to extend this designation to other tradi- 
tional forms, just as it would be, for example, to consider the ‘Kab- 
balal’ to be anything other than Hebrew esoterism.? It is not, of 
course, that it has no equivalents elsewhere, for these do exist to the 
degree that the traditional science of alchemy* has its exact corre- 
spondence in doctrines found in India, Tibet, and China, although 
with methods of realization that are naturally quite different; but as 
soon as one says ‘Hermeticism’ one specifies a clearly determined 
form the provenance of which can only be Greco-Egyptian. Indeed, 
the doctrine thus designated is by this very fact related to Hermes 
’ insofar as the latter was considered by the Greeks to be identical 
with the Egyptian Thoth; moreover, this presents the doctrine as 
being derived essentially from a sacerdotal teaching, for Thoth, in 
his role as guardian and transmitter of tradition, is nothing other 
than the very representation of the ancient Egyptian priesthood, or 
rather, to be more precise, of the principle of ‘supra-human’ inspi- 
ration from which this priesthood held its authority and in whose 
name it formulated and communicated initiatic knowledge. One 
should not see in this the least contradiction with the fact that this 
doctrine belongs to the domain of the royal initiation, for it must be 
clearly understood that in every regular and complete tradition it is 
the priesthood that, by virtue of its essential teaching function, con- 
fers both initiations, directly or indirectly, and that this ensures the 
true legitimacy of the royal initiation itself by relating it to its higher 


2. This word is Arabic in its form but not in its root, deriving in all likelihood 
from the name Kémi or ‘black eartlY given to ancient Egypt, which again indicates 
the origin in question. 

3. The significance of the word Kabbalah is exactly the same as that of the word 
‘tradition’; but since this word is Hebraic, there is no reason when using a language 
other than Hebrew to apply it to traditional forms other than that to which it prop- 
erly belongs, which would only raise confusions. Similarly, the word tasawwuf in 
Arabic can be taken to designate everything of an esoteric and initiatic character, in 
any traditional form whatsoever; but when another language is used it is proper to 
reserve tasawwtf for the Islamic form to which it pertains by virtue of its origin. 

4, Let us note that one must not confuse, or simply identify, alchemy and Her- 
meticism; strictly speaking, the latter is a doctrine and the former is only one of its 
applications. 





principle, in the same way that the temporal power can receive its 
legitimacy only from a consecration by the spiritual authority.° 
This being said, the principal question that must be asked is 
whether what has been maintained under the name of ‘Hermeti- 
cism’ can be regarded as constituting a traditional doctrine com- 
plete in itself. The answer can only be that it cannot, for here we are 
dealing with knowledge that is not of a metaphysical order, but is 
only cosmological, understanding this word in both its ‘macrocos- 
mic’ and ‘microcosmic’ applications, for it goes without saying that 
in every traditional conception there is always a close correspon- 
dence between these two points of view. It is therefore not admissi- 
ble that Hermeticism, in the sense that this word acquired in the 
Alexandrian epoch and has retained ever since, represents the inte- 
grality of the Egyptian tradition even as a ‘re-adaptation’, all the 
more so as this would be clearly contradictory to the essential role 
played in this tradition by the priesthood, as we have just recalled, 
Although the cosmological point of view seems to have been partic- 
ularly developed there—insofar as it is still possible to know any- 
thing about it in detail, which will in any case be what is most 
apparent in the vestiges that still remain, whether they be texts or 
monuments—we must not forget that it can never be but a second- 
ary and contingent point of view, an application of the principial 
doctrine to the knowledge of what can be called the ‘intermediary 
world’, that is, the domain of subtle manifestation where the extra- 
corporeal prolongations of the human individuality are situated, 
that is, the very possibilities the development of which properly 
concerns the ‘lesser mysteries’® 
It might be interesting, although doubtless rather difficult, to 


inquire how this part of the Egyptian tradition could find itself iso- * 


lated in a certain way, preserve itself in an apparently independent 
fashion, and then incorporate itself into both Islamic esoterism and 


5. Cf. Spiritual Authority and Temporal Power, chap. 2. 

6. The cosmological point of view also includes, of course, knowledge of corpo- 
real manifestation, but since it envisages this above all insofar as it relates to subtle 
manifestation as to its immediate principle, it differs entirely from the profane 
point of view of modern physics. 
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the Christian esoterism of the Middle Ages (which a complete doc- 
trine could not have done), to the point of becoming a truly integral 
part of both and furnishing them with a complete symbolism that, 
through an appropriate transposition, was even able to serve as a 
vehicle for truths of a higher order.” We do not wish to enter now 
into these extremely complex historical considerations; whatever 
the answer to this particular question, we will recall that the cosmo- 
logical sciences are those which, in traditional civilizations, have 
been especially the province of the Kshatriyas or their equivalents, 
while pure metaphysics, as we have already said, belonged to the 
Brahmins. That is why, as a result of the revolt of the Kshatriyas 
against the spiritual authority of the Brahmins, one sometimes sees 
incomplete traditional currents arise which are reduced to these sci- 
ences alone, separated from their transcendent principle, and even, 
as we said above, deviated in a ‘naturalistic’ direction by a negation 
of metaphysics and a failure to recognize either the subordinate 
character of ‘physical’ science’ or—the two things are closely related, 
as our earlier explanations make sufficiently clear—the essentially 
sacerdotal origin of all initiatic instruction, even that which is more 
particularly destined for use by the Kshatriyas themselves. This is 
not to say of course that Hermeticism in itself constitutes such a 
deviation or that it implies any kind of illegitimacy, which would 
obviously have rendered its incorporation into orthodox traditional 
forms impossible; one should recognize, however, that by its very 
nature it can quite easily lend itself to deviations if favorable circum- 
stances arise,? and this is generally where the danger lies for all of 
the traditional sciences when they are cultivated for their own sake, 


7. Such a transposition is indeed always possible as long as the link with a 
higher and truly transcendent principle is not broken, and we have said that the 
Hermetic ‘Great Worl’ itself can be regarded as a representation of the initiatic pro- 
cess in its entirety; but it is then no longer a question of Hermeticism in itself, but 
insofar as it can serve as the basis for something of another order, in a way similar 
to that in which traditional exoterism can be taken as the basis for an initiatic form. 

8. It goes without saying that we take this word in its ancient and strictly ety- 
mological sense. 

9, Such circumstances have arisen in the West, particularly in the period of the 
passage from the Middle Ages to modern times, and this explains the appearance 
and diffusion of certain deviations of this type during the Renaissance, as we 


pointed out above. 
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for then they are not seen in light of their relationship to the prin- 
cipial order. Alchemy, which we could define as being so to speak 
the ‘technique’ of Hermeticism, is indeed actually ‘a royal art’, if we 
understand by this a mode of initiation especially appropriate to the 
nature of the Kshatriyas;'° but this in itself marks precisely its place 
in the totality of a regularly constituted tradition, and besides, we 
must not confuse the means of initiatic realization, whatever they 
may be, with its goal, which in the end is always pure knowledge. 
On the other hand, we must reject entirely an assimilation some- 
times made between Hermeticism and ‘magic’ Even if the latter is 
taken in a rather different sense from that which is ordinarily 
intended, it is greatly to be feared that even this sense, which finally 
is an abuse of language, can only provoke unfortunate confusions. 
As we have fully explained, magic in its proper sense is nothing but 
one of the most inferior applications of traditional knowledge, and 
we do not see the slightest advantage in evoking the idea when it is 
really a question of things that, while still contingent, are nonethe- 
less on a notably higher level. Moreover, here we may well have 
something more than a simple question of poorly applied terminol- 
ogy. In our age the word ‘magic’ exercises a strange fascination over 
some people, and, as we have already noted, the weight given to 
such a point of view, even if in intention only, is still linked to the 
distortion of the traditional sciences when separated from their 
metaphysical principle. This is undoubtedly the major stumbling- 
block that every attempt to reconstitute or restore such sciences is 
likely to face, unless one begins with what is truly the beginning im 
every respect, that is, with the principle itself, which is at the same 
time the goal toward which all the rest must normally be directed. 
; Another point there is good reason to emphasize is the purely 
inward’ nature of true alchemy, which is properly of a psychic order 
when taken in its most immediate application, and of a spiritual 
order when transposed into its higher sense; in reality it is this that 


e 10. We have said that ‘royal art’ is properly the application of the corresponding 
initiation; but alchemy has indeed in effect the character of an application of the 
Hectone, whereas the means of initiation, if one envisages them by placing oneself 
at a descending’ point of view so to speak, are clearly an application of its very 
principle, while inversely, from the ‘ascending’ point of view, they are the ‘support’ 
that allows access to the latter. = 
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constitutes the whole value from the initiatic point of view. Alchemy 
thus has absolutely nothing to do with the material operations of 
any ‘chemistry’ in the current sense of this word; almost all modern 
people are strangely mistaken about this, both those who wish to see 
themselves as defenders of alchemy and those who, on the contrary, 
are its detractors; and this misunderstanding is even less excusable 
among the first than among the second, who at any rate have never 
claimed to possess any sort of traditional knowledge. It is certainly 
easy to see in what terms the ancient Hermeticists speak of the ‘puff- 
ers’ and ‘charcoal burners’, in whom one must recognize the true 
precursors of present-day chemists, however unflattering this must 
be to these latter; and even in the eighteenth century an alchemist 
like Pernéty took every opportunity to underline the difference 
between ‘Hermetic philosophy and ‘common chemistry’. Thus, as 
we have already said many times while demonstrating the ‘residual’ 
character of the profane sciences in relation to the traditional sci- 
ences (but these are things so foreign to the present-day mentality 
that one could hardly repeat them too often), what gave birth to 
modern chemistry is certainly not alchemy, to which it finally has 
no real connection, any more than the ‘hyperchemistry’ imagined 
by some contemporary occultists.!! Indeed, this latter is only a 
deformation or a deviation resulting from the incomprehension of 
those people who, profane and devoid of any initiatic qualification 
and incapable of penetrating in any measure the true meaning of 
the symbols, thus took everything literally according to the most 
outward and popular meaning of the terms used, and believing 
therefore that nothing more than material operations were in- 
volved, threw themselves into an experimentation that was more or 
less disorganized, and in any case hardly worthy of interest.!? In the 
Arab world, material alchemy has always been held in very low 
regard, and sometimes even identified with a kind of sorcery, 


11. This ‘hyperchemistry’ relates to alchemy as so-called ‘scientific’ astrology 
relates to true traditional astrology (Cf. Reign of Quantity, chap. 10). 

12. There still exist here and there pseuco-alchemists of this kind, and we have 
known some, in both East and West; but we can say with assurance that we have 
never met any who have obtained any results whatsoever that would be in keeping 
with the prodigious efforts spent in research that ended up absorbing their entire 
lives! 
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whereas ‘interior and spiritual alchemy, on the contrary, was held in 
great honor, often designated under the name of al-kimiya as- 
sa‘Gdah or ‘alchemy of bliss’!3 
This is not to say that we must therefore deny the possibility of 
metallic transmutations, which represent alchemy in the eyes of the 
common people; but we must reduce them to their proper impor- 
tance, which is no greater than that of any other ‘scientific’ experi- 
ments, and not confuse things that are of entirely different orders. 
We do not even see, a priori, why it is impossible for such transmu- 
tations to be realized by the processes of merely profane chemistry 
(and basically the ‘hyperchemistry’ to which we referred earlier is 
nothing but an attempt of this kind).!4 There is however another 
aspect to the question. The being that has arrived at the realization 
of certain interior states can, by virtue of the analogical relation 
between ‘macrocosm’ and ‘microcosm’, produce outwardly corre- 
sponding effects; it is then perfectly admissible that one who has 
reached a certain degree in the practice of ‘interior’ alchemy may be 
capable of accomplishing metallic transmutations or other things of 
the same order, as a wholly accidental result involving none of the 
procedures of material pseudo-alchemy, but uniquely by a kind of 
outward projection of the energies he carries within himself. More- 
over, there is yet another essential distinction to be made here. What 
is involved may be merely an action of a psychic order, that is, the 
putting into play of subtle influences belonging to the domain of 
human individuality, and then it would indeed again be a material 
alchemy, if one wishes, but now operating by means altogether 
different from those of pseudo-alchemy, which latter relate exclu- 
sively to the corporeal domain; or else, for a being that has reached a 
higher degree of realization, it can involve an outward action of true” 
spiritual influences, like that produced in religious ‘miracles, which 
we have mentioned previously. Between these two cases there is a 
difference comparable to that separating ‘theurgy’ from magic 


13. There exists a treatise by Al-Ghazali bearing just this title. 

14. Let us recall in this connection that the practical results obtained by the 
profane sciences in no way either justify or legitimize the point of view of these sci- 
ences, any more than they prove the value of theories formulated by them, with 
which they really have only a pu rely ‘occasional’ connection. 
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(although, to repeat, here it is not properly a case of magic, and we 
mention this only by way of analogy), since that difference is in the 
final analysis that which exists between the spiritual and psychic 
orders. If the apparent effects are sometimes the same in both 
instances, the causes that produce them are nonetheless totally and 
profoundly different. We will add that those who really possess such 
powers!> scrupulously refrain from making a display of them to 
impress the crowds, and that they generally do not even make use of 
them at all, at least outside of certain particular circumstances 
where their exercise is deemed legitimate because of other consider- 
ations.!® Be that as it may, what we must never lose sight of, and 
- what is at the very foundation of all truly initiatic teaching, is that 
any realization worthy of the name is of an essentially interior order, 
no matter what the external repercussions may be. Man can find the 
principles only in himself, and he can do so because he carries 
within himself a correspondence to everything that exists, for we 
must not forget that according to a formula of Islamic esoterism 
‘man is the symbol of universal Existence’;!’ and if he succeeds in 
penetrating to the center of his own being, by this very fact he 
reaches total knowledge with all that this implies, which is to say 
that ‘he who knows his Self knows his Lord, !8 and he then knows all 
things in the supreme unity of the Principle itself, in which is con- 
tained ‘eminently’ the whole of reality. 


15. Here we can rightly use this word ‘powers’, because it involves the conse- 
quences of an interior state acquired by the being. 

16. In the Islamic tradition we find very clear examples of what we are talking 
about here, It is said that Seyidna ‘Ali had a perfect knowledge of alchemy in all its 
aspects, including those related to the production of outward effects, such as metal- 
lic transmutations, but that he always refused to make the slightest use of them. On 
the other hand, it is said that at the request of the Sultan of Egypt, who at the time 
had urgent need of it, Seyidi Abu’l-Hasan ash-Shadhilt, during his sojourn in Alex- 
andria, transmuted into gold a large quantity of common metal; yet he did it with- 
out having recourse to any operation of material alchemy, or to any means of a 
psychic order, but solely by the effect of his barakah or spiritual influence. 

17, Al-insanu ramz al-wujitd. 

18. This is the hadith that we previously cited: Man arafa nafsahu fagad arafa 
Rabbahu. 
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TRANSMUTATION 
e~ TRANSEORMATION 


— ANOTHER QUESTION also relating directly to Hermeti- 
cism is that of ‘longevity’, which has been considered one of the 
characteristics of the true Rosicrucians and which is spoken of in 
one form or another in all traditions, This ‘longevity’, the attain- 
ment of which is generally regarded as one of the goals of alchemy 
and as implicit in the very accomplishment of the ‘Great Work’! has 
several significations that must be carefully distinguished from each 
other, for in reality they are situated on very different levels among 
the possibilities of the being. The meaning that immediately comes 
to mind, though it is by no means the most important, is obviously 
the prolongation of corporeal life; to understand this it is well to 
refer to the teaching that the length of human life has progressively 
diminished over the different phases of the cycle of terrestrial 
humanity, from its origin down to our present age.* If that part of 
the initiatic process relating to the ‘lesser mysteries’ is understood to 
cause man to retrace in a way the course of this cycle—as we have 
already suggested—so as to lead him stage by stage from his present 


state to the ‘primordial state’, it must thereby cause him at each * 


stage to acquire all the possibilities of the corresponding state, 
including the possibility of a life longer than that of an ordinary 
man of the present day. Whether or not this possibility be effectively 
realized is another question, and it is in fact said that he who has 


1. The ‘philosophers’ stone’ is also under different aspects the ‘elixir of life’ and 
the ‘universal medicine’. 


2. Cf. Reign of Quantity, chap. 23. 
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truly become capable of thus prolonging his life generally does not 
do so unless he has very particular reasons for it, because it is really 
no longer of any interest to him (just as the transmutations of met- 
als and other effects of this kind hold no interest for the person able 
to realize them, something related to the same order of possibili- 
ties); and indeed he will even find it to his advantage not to tarry at 
those stages, which are still only preliminary and far removed from 
the true goal, for the accomplishment of such secondary and con- 
tingent results, at whatever degree, can only distract him from the 
essential. 

On the other hand—and this may further contribute to reducing 
the possibility in question to its due importance—in various tradi- 
tions it is also said that the duration of corporeal life can in no case 
exceed a thousand years, it being of little importance moreover 
whether this number be taken literally or symbolically, for what 
must be grasped is that this duration is always limited, and that 
consequently the search for an alleged ‘corporeal immortality’ can 
only be perfectly illusory.3 The reason for this limitation is basically 
easy enough to understand: every human life constitutes in itself a 
cycle analogous to that of humanity taken in its entirety, so that 
time ‘shrinks’ as it were for each being in the measure that it 
exhausts the possibilities of the corporeal state; therefore, a 
moment must necessarily come when time will be contracted, so to 
speak, to a point, and then the being can literally no longer find in 
this world any duration in which it can live, so that there is no alter- 
native but to pass on to another state subject to conditions different 
from those of corporeal existence, even if in reality that state is no 
more than one of the extra-corporeal modalities of the individual 
human domain. 


3. We have known certain so-called esoteric schools that actually professed as 
their goal the achievement of corporeal immortality. It must be said that this is 
really only a case of pseudo-initiation, further complicated by elements of a rather 
suspect character. 

4. Moreover, it is an everyday observation that as a man gets older the years 
seem to slip by more and more rapidly, which amounts to saying that their dura- 
tion for him continually diminishes. 





This leads us to consider the other meanings of ‘longevity’, which 
indeed refer to possibilities other than those of the corporeal state; 
but in order to understand exactly what is at issue it is first of all 
necessary to specify clearly the difference between ‘transmutation’ 
and ‘transformation’. We always take the word ‘transformation’ in 
its strictly etymological sense, which is ‘passage beyond form’; con- 
sequently, the being can be said to be ‘transformed’ only if it has 
effectively passed on to a supra-individual state (for every individual 
state, whatever it may be, is by that very fact formal), so that here it 
is a case of something of which the realization belongs essentially to 
the domain of the ‘greater mysteries’. As for the body itself, its 
‘transformation’ can be nothing other than its transposition into 
principial mode; in other words, what can be called the ‘trans- 
formed’ body is strictly speaking the corporeal possibility freed 
from the restrictive conditions to which it was subject in its exist- 
ence in individual mode (which like all limitations has only a purely 
negative character), and necessarily finding itself again, at its own 
level and in the same way as all the other possibilities, in the total 
realization of the being.* It is evident that this is something that 
goes beyond any possible conception of ‘longevity’, for this by very 
definition implies a duration and consequently cannot, even at its 
greatest extent, go beyond ‘perpetuity’, or cyclical indefinity, 
whereas what is in question here, pertaining on the contrary to the 
ptincipial order, belongs by that very fact to eternity, which is one of 
the essential attributes of that order. With ‘transformation’ one is 
therefore beyond all duration and no longer situated in duration of 
any kind, however indefinitely prolonged one might suppose it to 
be. 

‘Transmutation’ on the other hand is properly speaking only a 

change of state within the formal domain that includes the totality 


5. This is the higher meaning of ‘resurrection’ and of the ‘glorious body’, 
although these terms may sometimes also be used to designate something that is in 
fact situated only in the prolongations of the human state, but which corresponds 
there in a way to these principial realities and is a kind of reflection of them, espe- 
cially for certain possibilities inherent in the ‘primordial state’, such as those we will 
consider a bit further on. 
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of individual states, or, more simply yet, a change of modality 
within the individual human domain, which moreover is in fact the 
only case worth considering.® With this ‘transmutation’ we thus 
return to the ‘lesser mysteries’, to which are related those extra-cor- 
poreal possibilities the realization of which can be comprised in the 
term ‘longevity’, taken now in a sense different from that first con- 
sidered, which did not apply beyond the corporeal order. Here again 
are other distinctions to be made according to whether it is a ques- 
tion of just any extensions of the individual human state or of its 
perfection in the ‘primordial state’. To begin with the less elevated 
possibilities, we will concede at the outset that it is conceivable that, 
in certain cases and by certain special procedures belonging specifi- 
cally to Hermeticism or to what corresponds to it in the other tradi- 
tions (for this is also known in the Hindu and Far-Eastern tradi- 
tions), the very elements that make up the body can be ‘transmuted’ 
and ‘subtilized’ so as to be transferred to an extra-corporeal modal- 
ity, where the being can thenceforth exist in conditions that are less 
narrowly limited than those of the corporeal domain, particularly in 
respect of duration. In such a case the being may disappear at a 
given time without leaving behind any trace of its body; in certain 
circumstances it may also reappear temporarily in the corporeal 
world by reason of the ‘interferences’ that exist between this and 
other modalities of the human state. Many facts that the moderns 
are naturally quick to qualify as ‘legends’ but in which there is 
indeed some reality can be explained in this way.” Moreover, one 
must not see in such a case anything ‘transcendent’ in the true sense 
of the word, for this is still only a case of human possibilities of 
which the realization can be of interest only to a being whom they 


6. There is indeed no interest in considering the passage to other individual 
states since the perfection of the human state itself allows a direct accession to the 
supra-individual states, as we explained earlier. 

7. It appears that this is the case particularly for certain Siddhas of India who, 
judging by the descriptions given of their sojourn, really live on ‘another earth’, that 
is to say on one of the dvipas that successively make an outward appearance in the 
different Manvantaras, and who, during the periods when they pass into the ‘non- 
sensible’ state, exist in the extra-corporeal prolongations of the human domain. 
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enable to fulfill some special ‘mission’; outside of this case it would 
only represent a ‘digression’ from the initiatic process and a more or 
less prolonged delay on the path that should normally lead to the 
restoration of the ‘primordial state’. 

It remains for us to speak specifically about the possibilities of 
this ‘primordial state’. Since, as we said above, the being that has 
attained this state is already virtually ‘delivered’, it can be said that by 
this very fact it is also virtually ‘transformed’; it is of course under- 
stood that this ‘transformation’ cannot be effective, since the being 
has not yet left the human state, having only integrally realized its 
perfection. But the possibilities that have been acquired at this point 
reflect and in a way ‘prefigure’ those of the truly ‘transformed’ being, 
since it is precisely at the center of the human state that the higher 
states themselves are directly reflected. The being that is established 
at this point occupies a position that is truly ‘central’ with respect to 
all the conditions of the human state, so that without having passed 
beyond them, it nonetheless dominates them in a certain way 
instead of being dominated by them, as is ordinarily the case; and 


. this is true with regard to the temporal condition in particular as 


well as to the spatial condition.’ From this position the being, if it so 
desires (and it is quite certain that, at the spiritual degree that it has 
attained, it will never do so without a profound reason), can trans- 
port itself to any place and to any moment in time. As extraordi- 
nary as such a possibility may seem, it is nevertheless an immediate 
consequence of reintegration at the center of the human state; and if 
true Rosicrucians possess this state of human perfection, the ‘lon- 
gevity’ attributed to them can be understood for what it really is, 
that is to say something even more than the word seems at first to 


imply, since it is the reflection in the human domain of principial * 


8. On the symbolism of the ‘center of time’ and the relations existing in this 
respect between the temporal and spatial points of view, see The Esoterism of Dante, 
chap. 8. 

9. With regard to space, this possibility is what is called ‘ubiquity’; it is the re- 
flection of principial ‘omnipresence’, just as the corresponding possibility with 
regard to time is a reflection of eternity and of the absolute simultaneity that it 
essentially implies. 
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eternity itself. Moreover, this possibility may very well not manifest 
itself outwardly in any way during the ordinary course of events, 
though the being that has acquired it thenceforth possesses it per- 
manently and unalterably, and nothing can take it away; it suffices 
for the being to retire from the outer world and enter again into 
itself, whenever necessary, in order once again to find at the center 
of its own being the true ‘fountain of immortality’ 
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THE NOTION 
OF AN ELITE 


THERE is a word we have used frequently on other occa- 
sions, the meaning of which we must now explain more precisely 
from the strictly initiatic point of view, something we did not do 
earlier, at least explicitly. This is the word ‘elite’, which we used to 
designate something that no longer exists in the present state of the 
Western world, something of which the constitution, or rather 
reconstitution, seems to us to be the first and essential condition for 
an intellectual rectification and a traditional restoration.! It must be 
said that this word is yet another of those that are strangely abused 
in our time, to the point where in their most current acceptation 
they no longer have anything in common with what they should 
normally signify. These deformations, as we have remarked in other 
connections, often take on the appearance of caricatures or paro- 
dies, and this is particularly so with words that, before any profane 
deviation set in, were in a way consecrated by traditional usage, 
which, as we shall see, was indeed the case with the word ‘elite’. 
Such words are related in a certain way, as ‘technical’ terms, to initi- 
atic symbolism itself, and this symbolism does not cease to be what 
it truly is simply because the profane sometimes take a symbol they 
cannot understand, divert it from its meaning, and employ it in an 


1. See East and West and The Crisis of the Modern World. 

2. We pointed out above a deformation of this kind (and one that is particularly 
absurd) in the case of the word ‘adept’; neither is the word ‘initiation’ itself shel- 
tered from abuses of this sort, for it is sometimes used today to designate the rudi- 
mentary teaching of any profane ‘knowledge’ whatsoever, and one even sees it 
figuring in the titles of ‘popular’ works of the lowest level. 
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illegitimate way. Thus there is no valid reason why the abuse of a 
word should oblige us to avoid using it; besides, if it did, it is hard to 
see what terms would finally remain at our disposal, given all the 
disorder modern language displays. 

When we began to use the word ‘elite’ as just described, the false 
conceptions to which it is commonly applied did not yet appear to 
be as widespread as we have noted since, and perhaps this was reall 
so at the time, for these things continue to worsen noticeably a 
more and more rapidly; in fact, never has there been so much talk 
about the elite—on every occasion and from all quarters—as there 
has since it ceased to exist, and of course what is denoted by the 
word is no longer the elite in the true sense. But this is not all. There 
is now talk of ‘elites’, a term that claims to include all faeividuals 
who, by however little, surpass the ‘average’ in any order of activity 
whatsoever, be this the most inferior and furthest removed from 
any intellectuality.> Let us note in the first place that the plural here 
is truly nonsense; without even leaving the merely profane point of 
view it can already be said that this word is one of those that can 
have no plural because their meaning is as it were ‘superlative’, or 
again because they imply the idea of something that is by its vey 
nature insusceptible of fragmentation and subdivision; but for us it 
is time to raise other more profound considerations. 

For the sake of greater precision and to avoid any possible misun- 
derstanding, we have sometimes used the expression ‘intellectual 
elite’; but this is truly almost a pleonasm, for it is not even conceiv- 
able that the elite should be other than intellectual, or if one prefers, 
spiritual, these two words after all being equivalents in our eyes 
since we resolutely refuse to confound true intellectuality with 
‘vationality’. The reason for this is that the eminence that character- 
izes the elite by very definition can only be effected from ‘on high’, 
that is, in respect of the highest possibilities of the being; and this is 
easy to understand even after minimal reflection on the true mean- 
ing of the word, which quite directly stems from its etymology. 
Indeed, from the strictly traditional point of view, what gives this 


In journalistic jargon there is even a ‘sporting elite’, which is indeed the low- 
est degree of degeneration to which one could subject this word! 





word all its force is its derivation from ‘elect’; and it is in fact this— 
let us say it plainly—that led us to use it as we did in preference to 
any other; but we must explain a bit further how it should be under- 
stood.‘ It must not be thought that we stop at the religious and exo- 
teric sense, which is doubtless how the ‘elect’ are most often spoken 
of, although even this could easily enough allow of an analogical 
transposition appropriate to what is actually in question; but there 
is yet something else, which can be indicated by the well known and 
often cited, but perhaps insufficiently understood, Gospel text: 
Multi vocati, electi pauci (‘For many are called, but few are chosen’ 
(Matt. 22:14)}. 

In the final analysis, we could say that the elite as we understand 
it represents the totality of those who possess the qualifications 
required for initiation, and who naturally are always a minority 
among men; all men are in a sense ‘called’ by reason of the ‘central’ 
position the human being occupies among all the other beings 
found in this same state of existence,° but few are ‘chosen’, and in 
the conditions of the present age there are indeed surely fewer than 
ever.® It could be objected that this elite always exists in fact, for 
however few are qualified in the initiatic sense of this word, there are 
nonetheless always some; besides, number counts for little here.” 
This is true, but such people represent only a virtual elite, or, one 
could say, the possibility of an elite; in order for this to be actually 
constituted it is above all necessary that they become conscious of 
their qualification. On the other hand, as we explained above, it 
must be understood that initiatic qualifications, such as they can be 


to occupy ourselves here with the modern social 


4. Naturally, we do not have 
proceeding from ‘universal suffrage’ and thus 


and profane notion of an ‘election’ 


effected from below and claiming to derive the higher from the lower, which is con- 


trary to any conception of true hierarchy. 

5. This is true not only for the corporeal world but also for the subtle modalities 
that belong to the same individual domain of existence. 

6. One could say that by reason of the cyclical movement of ‘descent’, there 
must necessarily be ever fewer, and the traditional affirmation according to which 
the present cycle will end once ‘the number of the elect is complete’ can be under- 


stood in this way. 
7. It is evident that in all that relates to the elite, only ‘quality’ must be envis- 


aged, not ‘quantity. 
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determined from the strictly ‘technical’ point of view, are not at all 
of an exclusively intellectual order but include other constituent ele- 
ments of the human being as well; but this changes absolutely noth- 
ing with regard to what we said about the definition of the elite, 
since whatever these qualifications may be in themselves, they must 
always be considered in view of an essentially intellectual or spiri- 
tual realization, and since it is in this that their unique raison d’étre 
ultimately resides. 

Normally, all who are thus qualified ought by this very fact to 
have the possibility of obtaining initiation. If this is not so in prac- 
tice it is solely because of the present state of the Western world; and 
- in this regard the disappearance of an elite conscious of itself, and 
the absence, in any case, of initiatic organizations adequate to 
receive it, appear as two closely connected and in some way correla- 
tive facts, about which we need not ask which is a consequence of 
the other. But on the other hand it is evident that initiatic organiza- 
tions capable of being fully and truly what they ought to be, and not 
merely more or less degenerated vestiges of what they once were, 
could only be reformed if they found members possessing not only 
the initial aptitude necessary as a preliminary condition, but also 
the effective dispositions determined by the consciousness of that 
aptitude, for it is above all up to these latter to ‘aspire’ to initiation, 
and it would be to reverse the normal relationships to think that this 
must come to them independently of that aspiration, since this aspi- 
ration is like a first manifestation of the essentially ‘active’ disposi- 
tion required by everything of the truly initiatic order. This is why 
the reconstitution of an elite—we mean an elite conscious of its ini- 
tiatic possibilities, although these may be only latent and undevel- 
oped as long as a regular traditional affiliation has not been ob- 
tained—is the first condition on which all the rest depends, just as 
previously prepared materials are indispensable for the construc- 
tion of a building, although these materials can obviously only ful- 
fill their function once they have found their place in the building 
itself. 

Supposing that initiation in the sense of an affiliation with a tra- 
ditional ‘chain’ has really been obtained by those belonging to the 





elite, it still remains to consider how far each may go, that is, in the 
first place, with regard to the passage from virtual to effective initia- 
tion, and then with regard to attaining a more or less elevated 
degree according to the extent of the being’s particular possibilities, 
Regarding the passage from one degree to another, there is reason 
then to consider what could be called an elite within the elite itself,8 
this being the sense in which some have spoken of the ‘elite of the 
elite.? In other words, one can envisage successive ‘elections’, each 
more and more restricted with regard to the number of individuals 
concerned, always effected ‘from above’ and following the same 
principle, and corresponding to the different degrees of the initiatic 
hierarchy.'° The initiate can thus rise step by step until he reaches 
the supreme ‘election’, that belonging to the ‘adept’, that is to say the 
fulfillment of the ultimate goal of all initiation; and consequently 
the elect in the most complete sense of this word, whom we might 


call the ‘perfect elect’, will be he who finally achieves the realization 
of the ‘Supreme Identity’! 


8. A sufficiently clear allusion to this still existed in eighteenth-century 
Masonry, where mention was made of a system of high grades ‘in the interior’ of an 
ordinary Lodge, 

9. Of course there is no question here of different ‘elites’ but only of degrees 
within one and the same elite. 

10. It is in this sense that the word ‘elect’ is found in the name of certain higher 
grades of various Masonic rites, for example, which is certainly not to say that a real 
understanding of its significance and of all that it implies has been preserved. 

11. In the Islamic tradition, Al-Mustafa, ‘the Elect’, is one of the names of the 


Prophet; when this word is thus ‘pre-eminently’ employed, it refers to ‘Universal 
Man. 
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THE INITIATIC 
HIERARCHY 


Wuart we have just indicated regarding the initiatic hier- 
archy still needs to be clarified in certain respects, for with this sub- 
ject, as with so many others, confusions too often arise, not only in 
the profane world, which, after all, should cause no surprise, but 
also among those who for one reason or another normally ought to 
be better informed about the matter. It also seems that the notion of 
hierarchy, even outside of the initiatic domain, is particularly 
obscure in our day, for it is among those ideas against which the 
modern spirit is especially set, which, to tell the truth, is in perfect 
conformity with its essentially anti-traditional character, of which 
‘egalitarianisny in all its forms is merely one aspect. But it is no less 
strange and almost incredible to anyone not altogether incapable of 
reflection to see this ‘egalitarianism’ frankly admitted and even 
vociferously proclaimed by the members of initiatic organizations 
which, however diminished or even deviated they may be from 
many points of view, nonetheless necessarily preserve a certain hier- 
archical constitution without which they could not exist.! This is 
obviously something paradoxical and even contradictory that can- 
not be explained except by the extreme disorder that presently 
reigns everywhere; besides, without such disorder, profane ideas 
could never have invaded as they have a domain strictly closed to 
them by very definition and on which, under normal conditions, 


1. This hierarchical form has in fact been altered by the introduction of certain 
‘parliamentary’ forms borrowed from profane institutions, but despite everything 
it exists nonetheless in organizations with superposed grades. 
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they can exercise absolutely no influence. We need not dwell further 
on this, for we would of course never dream of addressing ourselves 
to those who, because of prejudice, deny all hierarchy. But what we 
would like to say above all is that, when things have reached such a 
point, it is not astonishing that at times the idea of hierarchy should 
be more or less poorly understood even by those who still hold to it, 
and that they should sometimes be mistaken about the different 
applications of which it is susceptible. 

All initiatic organizations are by nature hierarchical, so much so 
that this can be seen as one of their fundamental characteristics, 
although of course this characteristic is not exclusive to them since 
it also exists in ‘outward’ traditional organizations, by which we 
mean those belonging to the exoteric order; and it can even still 
exist in a certain sense (for there are naturally degrees in every devi- 
ation) in profane organizations insofar as they are constituted, in 
their own order, according to normal rules, at least in the measure 
that these rules are compatible with the profane point of view itself. 
The initiatic hierarchy, however, is distinguished in a special way 
from all the others. It is formed essentially by degrees of ‘knowl- 
edge’, with all that is implied by this word taken in its true sense 
(which, when taken in its fullness, really means effective knowl- 
edge), for it is in this that the degrees of initiation themselves con- 
sist, and no other consideration should intervene. Some people 
have represented these degrees by a series of concentric enclosures 
that must be successively traversed, which is a very exact image, for 
here it is indeed a question of approaching closer and closer to a 
center until the last degree is finally reached. Others have compared 
the initiatic hierarchy to a pyramid the courses of which continually 
narrow as they rise from the base to the summit, here again ending 
at a unique point that plays the same role as the center does in the 
preceding figure. Whatever the symbolism adopted in this regard, it 
is precisely this hierarchy of degrees that we had in mind when 
speaking of the successive distinctions effected within the elite. 


2. As an example of profane hierarchical organizations one can cite modern 
armies, which are perhaps the clearest example left in present conditions, for as to 
administrative hierarchies, these hardly merit the name at all any longer. 
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It must be clearly understood that these degrees may be indefinite 
im number, as are the states to which they correspond and which are 
essentially implied in their realization, for once knowledge is effec- 
tive and no longer merely virtual, it is truly a question of different 
states, or at least of different modalities of one state, as long as the 
individual human possibilities have not yet been surpassed. Conse- 
quently, as we have already pointed out, the degrees within any ini- 
tiatic organization never represent more than a sort of general 
classification that is, like all such classifications, necessarily sche- 
matic and limited to certain principal or clearly defined stages. 
According to the particular point of view adopted in establishing 
such a classification, the degrees so distinguished can naturally vary 
in number? without such differences being contradictory or incom- 
patible, for this question bears on no doctrinal principle and merely 
relates to the special methods peculiar to each initiatic organization, 
be this within one and the same traditional form, or, and with all 
the more reason, in passing from one of these forms to another. 
Indeed, in all of this there is only one fundamental distinction to be 
made, that between the ‘lesser mysteries’ and the ‘greater mysteries’, 
that is to say, as we have already explained, between what relates 
respectively to the human state and to the higher states of the being. 
All the rest, in both domains, are only subdivisions that for contin- 
gent reasons can be developed to varying degrees. 

On the other hand, one must also clearly understand that the 
allocation of the members of an initiatic organization among its 
different degrees is only ‘symbolic’ as it were with respect to the real 
hierarchy, because initiation at every degree can in many cases only 
be virtual, in which case naturally only degrees of theoretical knowl- 
edge would be in question, but that at least is what it should always 
be normally. If initiation were always effective, or had to become 
effective before the individual had access to a higher degree, the two 
hierarchies would entirely coincide; but even if this is perfectly con- 
ceivable in principle it must be recognized that it is hardly realiz- 
able in fact, and is even less likely in certain organizations that have 


3. We mentioned above the divisions into three and seven degrees, and it is evi- 
dent that, given the diversity of initiatic forms, there could be many others, 
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undergone a more or less marked degeneration and too easily 
admit, even to all degrees, members of whom most are unfortu- 
nately little qualified to receive more than a merely virtual initiation. 
However, these defects, though inevitable to some extent, do not in 
any way affect the notion of initiatic hierarchy itself, which remains 
entirely independent of all circumstances of this kind. Matters of 
fact, however regrettable, are powerless against a principle and can 
do nothing to affect it; and the distinction we have just noted natu- 
rally resolves the objection that could occur to some readers who, in 
whatever initiatic organizations with which they may be familiar, 
have observed even at the higher degrees, not to mention the sum- 
mit of the apparent hierarchy, individuals who all too obviously lack 
any effective initiation. 

Another important point is that an initiatic organization includes 
not only a hierarchy of degrees but also a hierarchy of functions, 
and that these are two entirely distinct things that must never be 
confused, for the function with which someone may be invested at a 
given level does not confer upon him a new degree and does not 
modify in any way the one he already possesses. The function has so 
to speak only an ‘accidental’ character with respect to the degree; the 
exercise of a given function may require the possession of this or 
that degree, but it is never bound necessarily to that degree, how- 
ever elevated this may be; and what is more, the function may be 
only temporary and thus can come to an end for a variety of rea- 
sons, whereas the degree always constitutes a permanent acquisi- 
tion, one that is obtained once and for all and which can never be 
lost by any means regardless of whether it is a question of an effec- 
tive initiation or merely of a virtual initiation, 

This—let us say it again—serves to clarify the true significance” 
that must be attributed to certain secondary qualifications we men- 
tioned earlier, for in addition to the qualifications required for initi- 
ation itself, there can also be other more particular qualifications 
that are required only to fulfill this or that function within the initi- 
atic organization. The aptitude to receive initiation, even at the 
highest degree, does not necessarily imply the capacity to exercise 
any function, even the simplest; but in all cases the only truly essen- 
tial thing is the initiation itself, with its degrees, for it is this that 
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effectively influences the actual state of the being, whereas any func- 
tion could never modify it or add anything at all to it. 

The truly essential initiatic hierarchy is therefore the hierarchy of 
degrees, and furthermore it is this which in fact serves as the identi- 
fying mark of the constitution of initiatic organizations. Once it is 
clear that every initiation is properly a matter of knowledge, it 
becomes quite evident that the fact of being invested with a func- 
tion has no importance in this respect, even with regard to merely 
theoretical knowledge, and with even more reason in regard to 
effective knowledge. A function may give one the faculty of trans- 
mitting the initiation to others for example, or again of directing 

* certain works, but it cannot give one the power of attaining a higher 
state oneself. There can be no degree or spiritual state higher than 
that of the ‘adept’; whether those who have reached this state in 
addition exercise certain functions, pedagogic or otherwise, or 
whether they exercise none at all, makes absolutely no difference in 
this respect; and what is true in this regard for the supreme degree 
holds equally for each of the lower degrees of the hierarchy.* Conse- 
quently, when the initiatic hierarchy is spoken of without further 
qualification, it must be understood that it is always the hierarchy of 
degrees that is in question; it is this and this alone, as we said above, 
that defines the successive ‘elections’, progressing gradually from a 
simple initiatic affiliation up to identification with the ‘center’, and 
not only, as at the completion of the ‘lesser mysteries’, with the cen- 
ter of the human individuality, but further, at the completion of the 
‘greater mysteries’, with the very center of the whole being, that is to 
say the realization of the ‘Supreme Identity. 


4. Let us recall that the ‘adept’ is properly he who has attained the fullness of 
effective initiation. Certain esoteric schools, however, make a distinction between 
those they call ‘adepts minor’ and those they call ‘adepts major’; these expressions 
must then be understood, at least according to their original usage, to designate 
those who have come to perfection respectively in the ‘lesser mysteries’ and in the 
‘greater mysteries. 
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TRADITIONAL 
INFALLIBILITY 
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exact measure that it is real, an identification of the knower and the 
known, an identification still imperfect and as if ‘by reflection’ in 
the case of merely theoretical knowledge, and a perfect identifica- 
tion in the case of effective knowledge. 

It follows that any man will be infallible when he expresses a truth 
that he really knows, that is to say with which he is identified;? but it 
is not as a human individual that he will then be infallible, but inso- 
far as he so to speak represents that truth by virtue of this identifica- 
tion. Strictly speaking, one ought not to say in such a case that he 
expresses the truth, but rather that the truth expresses itself through 
him. From this point of view infallibility does not appear to be any- 
thing extraordinary or exceptional, or as some sort of ‘privilege’, for 
in fact everyone possesses it to the degree that he is ‘competent’, that 
is, insofar as he ‘knows’ in the true sense of the word;? the difficulty, 
of course, is to determine the real limits of this competence in each 
particular case. It goes without saying that these limits will depend 
on the degree of knowledge that the being has attained, and that 
they will be the more extensive as this degree is the more elevated; 
and consequently it also goes without saying that infallibility in one 
order of knowledge does not imply infallibility in a higher or more 
profound order, and that, to apply this for example to the most gen- 
eral division that can be established among traditional doctrines, 
infallibility in the exoteric domain in no way implies infallibility in 
the esoteric and initiatic domain. 

In what we have just said, we considered infallibility to be strictly 
tied to knowledge, that is, as inherent to the being that possesses this 
knowledge, or, more exactly, to the state it has thereby attained, and 
this not insofar as it is this or that particular being but insofar as, in 
this state, it really is identified with the corresponding truth. One 


2. The only reservation that might be made is that the expression or formula- 
tion of the truth may be inadequate, and even that it must always be so to a degree; 
but this in no way affects the principle itself. 

3. Thus, to take the simplest example, even a child who has understood and 
assimilated an elementary mathematical truth will be infallible whenever he states 
this truth, but never when he only repeats things he has ‘learned by heart’ without 
having assimilated them. 
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accomplishing the function with which he is invested, his individu- 
ality no longer counts and even disappears entirely. We have already 
emphasized the importance of the role of ‘transmitter’, particularly 
in regard to initiatic rites, for it is this same role that is exercised 
with respect to doctrine when the function of teaching is involved; 
and in fact between these two aspects, and consequently between 
the natures of the corresponding functions, there exists a very close 
relationship resulting directly from the character of the traditional 
doctrines themselves. 

Indeed, as we have already explained in connection with symbol- 
ism, it is not possible to establish an absolutely clear distinction, still 
less a separation, between what pertains to rites and what pertains 
to doctrine, nor therefore between accomplishing the former and 
teaching the latter, for even if they actually constitute two different 
functions, they are nonetheless fundamentally of the same nature. 
The rite always bears within it a teaching, and the doctrine, by rea- 

_ son of its ‘non-human’ character (which, let us recall, is manifested 
especially by the symbolic form of its expression), also bears within 
itself the spiritual influence, so that they are really only complemen- 
tary aspects of one and the same reality; and although we first spoke 
of this more particularly in connection with the initiatic domain, it 
can nonetheless be extended in a general way to everything of a tra- 
ditional order, There is in principle no distinction to make in this 
regard; the only distinction that can in fact be made is that, in the 
initiatic domain, where the essential goal is pure knowledge, a 
teaching function of any degree ought normally to be conferred 
only on one who possesses an effective knowledge of what is to be 
taught (all the more in that what counts here is less the outwardness 
of the teaching than the result—inward—that the teacher must help 
produce in those who receive it), whereas in the exoteric order, the 
immediate goal of which is different, the one who exercises such a 
function can very well have a merely theoretical knowledge sufficient 
to explain the doctrine intelligibly, But in any case, this is not what 
is essential, at least for the infallibility attaching to the function 
itself. 

From this point of view one can say that the fact of being regu- 
larly invested with certain functions confers, by itself alone and 
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without any other conditions,> the ability to accomplish such and 
such rites; in the same way, the fact of being regularly invested with 
a teaching function entails by itself alone the possibility of validly 
accomplishing this function, and thereby necessarily confers infalli- 
bility within the limits of its exercise. The reason for this is funda- 
mentally the same in both cases: on the one hand, the spiritual 
influence inheres in the very rites that vehicle it, and on the other, 
the same spiritual influence inheres equally in the doctrine by the 
very fact that it is essentially ‘non-human’. Thus, in the final analysis 
it is always this spiritual influence that acts through individuals, 
whether in the accomplishment of rites or in the teaching of doc- 
trine, and it is this influence that ensures that these individuals can 
effectively exercise the functions with which they have been charged, 
no matter what they may be in themselves.® In these conditions, of 
course, the authorized interpreter of doctrine, insofar as he exer- 
cises his proper function, can never speak in his own name but 
solely in the name of the tradition that he represents and that he so 
to speak ‘incarnates’, and which alone is really infallible. As long as 
this is the case, the individual no longer exists except in the capacity 
of a mere ‘support’ for the doctrinal formulation, and this support 
plays no more active a role here than does the paper on which a 
book is printed in regard to the ideas for which it serves as a vehicle. 
If in some other respect this individual should happen to speak in 
his own name, he would by that very fact no longer be exercising his 
function but merely expressing individual opinions, in which he is 
no more infallible than anyone else. In himself therefore he enjoys 
no special ‘privilege’, for once his individuality reappears and asserts 
itself, he immediately ceases to be the representative of the tradition 
and becomes no more than an ordinary man who, like any other, 
has worth in respect of the doctrine only in the measure of the 
knowledge he himself really possesses, and who cannot in any case 
claim to impose his authority on anyone.” Thus the infallibility 


5. ‘Regularly’ necessarily implying possession of the requisite qualifications. 

6. Catholic theology designates this action of the spiritual influence with regard 
to doctrinal teaching as the ‘help of the Holy Spirit’ 

7, All of this is in strict conformity with the Catholic idea of ‘papal infallibility’, 
What may be surprising in this idea, and what in any case is peculiar to it, is only 
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belongs solely to the function and not at all to the individual, for 


outside the exercise of this function, or if the individual ceases to fill _ 


it for any reason, he retains nothing of this infallibility; and here we 
have an example of what we said above, that the function, in con- 
trast to the degree of knowledge, adds absolutely nothing to what 
the being is in itself, and does not really modify its interior state. 
We must further explain how doctrinal infallibility, as we have 
just defined it, is necessarily limited in the same way as is the func- 
tion to which it is joined, and this in several ways. First, it can only 
apply within the tradition to which the function belongs and is non- 
existent in respect of any other traditional form; in other words, no 
one can claim to judge one tradition in the name of another, for 
such a claim is necessarily false and illegitimate since one can only 
speak in the name of a tradition about what concerns that tradition 
itself, which is evident enough to anyone who has no preconceived 
idea on the matter, Next, if a function belongs to a certain deter- 
mined order, it can only entail infallibility in what relates to that 
order, which may be more or'less limited according to the case. 
. Thus, without leaving the exoteric order, one could for example 
conceive of an infallibility that by reason of the particular character 
of the function to which it is attached concerns only this or that 
branch of the doctrine and not the doctrine as‘a whole; with all the 
more reason a function of an exoteric order, of whatever kind, 
would be unable to confer any infallibility, and consequently any 
authority, with regard to the esoteric order; and here again any con- 
trary claim, which moreover would imply a reversal of normal hier- 
archical relationships, would be worth strictly nothing. It is abso- 
lutely necessary to observe these two distinctions at all times (on the 
one hand between the different traditional forms, and on the other 
between the esoteric and exoteric domains),® in order to prevent 





that doctrinal infallibility is considered to be concentrated entirely in a function 
exercised exclusively by a single individual, whereas in other traditional forms it is 
generally recognized that all those who exercise a regular teaching function partici- 
pate in this infallibility to an extent determined by the function itself. 

8. Using geometrical symbolism, one could say that according the first of these 
two distinctions doctrinal infallibifity is delimited horizontally since the traditional 
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any abuse or error in application in traditional infallibility, for 
beyond the legitimate limits belonging to each case there is no 
Jonger any infallibility because there is nothing to which it can be 
validly applied. If we have thought it necessary to dwell somewhat 
on this, it is because we know that too many people have the ten- 
dency to misunderstand these essential truths, either because their 
horizon is limited to one traditional form, or because, within this 
one form, they know only the exoteric point of view; all that one can 
ask, in order to reach an understanding with them, is that they 
know and be willing to acknowledge just how far their competence 
extends, so that they do not intrude upon another’s territory, which 
would be especially regrettable for themselves, for by this they 
would only give proof of a truly irremediable incomprehension. 


forms as such are situated on the same level, whereas according to the second it is 
delimited vertically since this involves hierarchically superposed domains. 
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Two INITIATIC 
DEVICES 


THERE are two devices in the higher grades of Scottish 
Masonry of which the meaning relates to several of our earlier con- 
siderations. One is Post Tenebras Lux [After Darkness, Light], and 
the other Ordo ab Chao [Order from Chaos]; and in truth their 
meanings are so closely connected as to be almost identical 
although the second is perhaps susceptible of a wider feplieation 
than is the first.’ Both refer to-initiatic ‘illumination’, the first 
directly and the second by way of consequence, since it is the origi- 
nal vibration of the Fiat Lux that sets in motion the beginning of the 
cosmogonic process by which ‘chaos’ will be so ordered as to 
become ‘cosmos’? In traditional symbolism, darkness always rep- 
resents the state of undeveloped potentialities that constitutes 
. ‘chaos’? and, correlatively, light is related to the manifested world in 
which these potentialities will be actualized, namely the ‘cosmos’ 


1. If it is claimed that historically the device Ordo ab Chao originally expressed 
only the intention of putting into order the ‘chaos’ of the grades and tena ‘s $- 
tems that saw the light during the second half of the eighteenth centur aie ris 
not constitute a valid objection against what we are saying here, for this is anive 


very special application that in no w i 
ay prevents the existence of other, 5 i 
tani meanings. peony 


2. Cf Reign of Quantity, chap. 3. 

3. There is also another and higher meaning to the symbolism of darkness 
which relates to the state of principial non-manifestation; ioe 
envisage the lower and properly cosmogonic meaning. 

4. The Sanskrit word loka, ‘world’, derived from the root lok, which means ‘to 
see’, relates directly to light, as is shown by a comparison with the Latin lux. O th 
other hand, the connection of the word ‘Lodge’ with loka, possibly hee ee 


but here we have only to 
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this actualization being determined or ‘measured’ at each instant of 
the process of manifestation by the extension of the ‘solar rays’, 
starting from the central point whence was uttered the initial Fiat 
Lux. 

Light is thus truly ‘after darkness’, not only from the point of view 
of the ‘macrocosm’ but also from that of the ‘microcosm’, which is 
the point of view of initiation since in this respect darkness repre- 
sents the profane world from which the newly elected member 
comes, or else his original profane state up to the exact moment 
when he is initiated by ‘receiving the light’. Through initiation the 
individual being therefore passes ‘from darkness to light’ as does the 
world at its very origin (and the symbolism of ‘birth’ is equally 
applicable in both cases) through the act of the creating and order- 
ing Word; and thus initiation, in conformity with a general charac- 
teristic of traditional rites, is in truth an image of ‘what was done 
from the beginning’. 

‘Cosmos’ on the other hand, insofar as it is order or the ordered 
ensemble of possibilities, is not only drawn from ‘chaos’ as ‘non- 
ordered’, but is also produced from it as such (ab Chao), for in 
‘chaos’ these same possibilities are contained in a potential and 
‘undifferentiated’ state, thus making it the materia prima (in a rela- 
tive sense, but more exactly, and with respect to the true materia 
prima or universal substance, the materia secunda of a particular 
world)® or the ‘substantial’ starting-point for the manifestation of 
this world, just as the Fiat Lux is, for its part, the ‘essential’ starting- 
point. In an analogous way the state of the being prior to initiation 
is the ‘undifferentiated’ substance of all that it can effectively become 


intermediary of the Latin Idcus which is identical to if, is far from meaningless since 
the Lodge is considered a symbol of the world or the ‘cosmos’ This is the “iilumi- 
nated and well-ordered place’ opposed to the ‘outer darkness’ that corresponds to 
the profane world, where all is accomplished according to rite, that is, in confor- 
mity with ‘order’ (rita). 

5, The double meaning of the word ‘order’ has a particular significance here, for 
the meaning of ‘commandment that also belongs to it is formally expressed by the 
Hebrew word yomar, which, in the first chapter of Genesis, is used to signify the 
working of the divine Word; we will return to this a little later. 

6. Cf. Reign of Quantity, chap. 2. 
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thereafter,’ for as we have already said, initiation cannot introduce 
possibilities that are not present in the being from the beginning 
(and this is the reason for the qualifications required as a precondi- 
tion to initiation), any more than the cosmogonic Fiat Lux can add 
anything at all ‘substantially’ to the possibilities of the world for 
which it is uttered. But these possibilities are still only in the ‘chaotic 
and dark’ state,’ and require ‘illumination’ to begin to be put in 
order and thereby pass from potency to act. It must be understood 
that this passage is not effected instantaneously but continues 
throughout the course of the initiatic work, just as from the ‘macro- 
cosmic’ point of view it continues throughout the entire course of 
the cycle of manifestation of the world in question; the ‘cosmos’ or 
‘order’ exist only virtually by the fact of the initial Fiat Lux (which in 
itself must always be regarded as having a strictly ‘timeless’ charac- 
ter, since it precedes the unfolding of the cycle of manifestation and 
thus cannot be situated within it), and in the same way initiation is 
only virtually accomplished by the communication of the spiritual 
influence for which the light is as it were a ritual ‘support’. 

The other considerations that can be deduced from the device 
Ordo ab Chao relate more to the role of initiatic organizations in 
regard to the outer world: since, as we have just said, the realization 
of ‘order’, insofar as it is equivalent to the very process of manifesta- 
tion for the state of existence in a world such as ours, proceeds in a 
continuous fashion until all the possibilities implied in it are 
exhausted (and by which the extreme limit of this world’s ‘measure’ 
is reached), all beings capable of becoming aware of this—each in its 
own place and according to its own possibilities— should cooperate 
effectively in this realization, which is also called the ‘plan of the 
Great Architect of the Universe’ in the general and outward order; at 
the same time, by the initiatic work properly so called, each also 


7. This is the ‘undressed stone’ (rough ashlar) of Masonic symbolism. 

8. Or ‘formless and void’, according to another translation that is almost equiv- 
alent to the thoht va-bolt of Genesis, and which Fabre d’Olivet translates as ‘con- 
tingent power of being in a power of being, expressing rather well the totality of 
particular possibilities contained, and, as it were, enveloped in a state of potential- 
ity within the very potentiality of this world (or state of existence) envisaged in its 
integrality. 
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realizes within himself, inwardly and in particular, the plan that cor- 
responds to this from the ‘microcosmic’ point of view. It is easy to 
understand that this can be applied in diverse and multiple ways in 
all domains; thus, in the social order in particular it could be a ques- 
tion of establishing a complete traditional organization under the 
inspiration of initiatic organizations which, as its esoteric part, 
would constitute something like the ‘spirit’ of the whole social orga- 
nization,? the latter indeed representing, even in its exoteric aspect, 
a true ‘order’, as opposed to the ‘chaos’ of the purely profane state 
represented by the absence of such an organization. 

We will also mention, though without dwelling on it unduly, 
another more particular signification that is more or less directly 
linked to what we have just discussed, for it refers essentially to the 
same domain. This signification relates to the use of exterior organi- 
zations, unconscious of this plan as such and apparently mutually 
opposed, for the realization of a common plan under a single ‘invis- 
ible’ direction which itself stands above all oppositions; we alluded 
to this previously when we noted that such an application is partic- 
ularly evident in the Far-Eastern tradition. By the disordered action 
they produce, these oppositions constitute a kind of ‘chaos’ among 
themselves, at least apparently; but it is precisely a question of using 
this very ‘chaos’ (taken as in a way the ‘matter’ on which the ‘spirit’, 
represented by the highest and most ‘interior’ initiatic organiza- 
tions, acts) in the realization of the general ‘order’, just as in the ‘cos- 
mos’ as a whole all things that are apparently opposed are in the 
final analysis no less truly elements of the total order. For this to be 
so, that which presides over ‘order’ must fulfill the role of ‘unmoved 
mover’ with respect to the ‘outer’ world. This latter, which remains 


at the fixed point that is the center of the ‘cosmic wheel’, is thereby, 


like the pivot around which that wheel turns, the norm by which its 
motion is regulated; it can play this role only because it does not 
itself participate in that motion, and it plays it without intervening 


9. In connection with the device we now are speaking of, this is what is called in 
Scottish Masonry the ‘reign of the Holy Empire’, evidently in recollection of the 
constitution of ancient ‘Christendom’ considered as an application of the ‘royal art’ 
in a particular traditional form. 
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in this motion expressly, without mingling in any way, then, with 
that outward action which pertains entirely to the circumference of 
the wheel.!° It is only contingent modifications, which change and 
pass, that are drawn along by the revolutions of this wheel; only that 
remains which, united to the Principle, stands unvarying at the cen- 
ter, immutable like the Principle itself, and the center, which noth- 
ing can affect in its undifferentiated unity, is the starting-point for 
the indefinite multiplicity of those modifications that constitute 
universal manifestation; and it is also their culminating point, for it 
is with respect to it that they are all finally ordered, just as the pow- 
ers of each being are necessarily ordered in view of its final reinte- 

" gration into principial immutability. 


10. This is the very definition of the ‘actionless activity’ of the Taoist tradition, 
and it is also what we have previously called an ‘action of presence’ 
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VERBUM, LUX, & VITA 


WE have just alluded to the action of the Word that pro- 
duces the ‘illumination’ which is at the origin of all manifestation, 
and which is also found analogously at the beginning of the initiatic 
process. Although the question may appear to be somewhat outside 
our principal subject (although, because of the correspondence 
between the ‘macrocosmic’ and ‘microcosmic’ points of view, this is 
so only in appearance), this leads us to the close link that, from the 
cosmogonic point of view, exists between sound and light, which is 
very clearly expressed by the association and even identification 
made at the beginning of the Gospel of Saint John between the 
words Verbum, Lux, and Vita.! It is known that the Hindu tradition, 
which considers ‘luminosity’ (taijasa) to be characteristic of the 
subtle state (and we will soon see how this relates to the last of the 
three terms we have just mentioned), affirms on the other hand that 
the primordiality of sound (shabda) among the sensible qualities 
corresponds to ether (a@kasha) among the elements. So stated, this 
affirmation immediately refers to the corporeal world, but at the 
same time it is also susceptible of transposition to other domains,” 
for in reality it only translates the process of universal manifestation 


1. It is not without interest to note in this connection that, in the Masonic orga- 
nizations which have most completely preserved the ancient ritual forms, the Bible 
placed on the altar must be opened precisely at the first page of the Gospel of Saint 
John. 

2. This obviously results from the fact that the theory on which the science of 
mantras (mantra-vidya) is based distinguishes different modalities of sound: para 
or non-manifested, pashyanti and vaikhari, which is the spoken word. Only this last 
refers strictly to sound as a sensible quality, belonging to the corporeal order. 
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with respect to the corporeal world, which, in the final analysis, is 
merely a particular case. If manifestation is considered in its totality, 
this same affirmation is that by which all things, whatever their 
state, are produced by the divine Word or divine Utterance, which is 
thus at the beginning or, better (for this is something essentially 
‘timeless’), at the principle of all manifestation,3 which is explicitly 
stated at the beginning of the Hebrew Genesis where, as we have just 
said, the first word spoken at the starting-point of manifestation is 
the Fiat Lux by which the chaos of possibilities is illuminated and 
organized. This reveals precisely the direct relationship that exists in 
the principial order between what by analogy can be called sound 
and light, that is to say those realities of which sound and light in 
the ordinary meaning of these terms are the respective expressions 
in our world. 

Here we should make an important remark. The verb amar, 
which is used in the biblical text and which is usuaily translated as 
“to say’, in reality has in both Hebrew and Arabic the principal 
meaning of ‘to command’ or‘to order* The divine Word is the 
‘order’ (amr) by which creation, that is to say the production of uni- 
versal manifestation, either tn its entirety or in some one of its 
modalities, is effected.* Likewise, according to Islamic tradition, the 
first creation is Light (an-Nair), which is called-min amri’ Llah, that 
is, ‘proceeding immediately from the divine order or command’; 
and this creation is sittiated so to speak in the ‘world’, that is to say 
the state or degree of existence which, for that reason, is called ‘alam 
al-amr and forms the purely spiritual world properly speaking. 
Indeed, the intelligible Light is the essence (dhat) of the ‘Spirit? (ar- 
Ril), which, when it is considered in its universal sense, is identi- 
fied with the Light itself. This is why the expressions an-Nir al- 
Muhammadi {the Light or Reality of Muhammad] and ar-Rah al- 
Muhammadiyah [the Spirit of Mahammad] are equivalents, both 


3. These are the very first words of the Gospel of Saint John: In principio erat 
Verbun. 

4. We must recall here the connection that exists between the two different 
meanings of the word ‘order’ that we have already mentioned in an earlier note. 
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designating the principial and total form of ‘Universal Man}? who is 
Awwal khalqi Liah, ‘the First of the Divine Creation’. This is the true 
‘Heart of the World’ the expansion of which produces the manifes- 
tation of all beings and the contraction of which brings them back 
in the end to their Principle;® and thus it is both ‘the first and the 
last’ (al-awwal wa ’l-akher) with respect to creation, just as Allah 
himself is ‘the First and the. Last’ in the absolute sense.” “Heart of 
hearts and Spirit of spirits’ (Qalb al-quliibi wa Rith al-arwah), it is in 
his bosom that the particular ‘spirits, the angels (al mal@ikah) and 
the ‘separated spirits’ (al-arwah al-mujarradah), are differentiated, 
which are thus formed of the primordial Light as their unique 
essence, with no admixture of elements representing the determin- 
ing conditions of the lower degrees of existence.® ' 

If we now pass on to the more particular considerations of our 
world, that is to say to the degree of existence to which the human 
state belongs (this state here considered in its entirety and not 
restricted to its corporeal modality alone), we must find in it, as 
‘center’, a principle that corresponds to the ‘Universal Heart’, of 
which it is as it were only a specification with respect to this state. It 
is this principle that the Hindu doctrine designates as Hiranyagar- 
bha; it is an aspect of Brahma, that is, of the Word that produces 
manifestation,’ and at the same time it is also ‘Light, as is indicated 


5, See The Symtbolisnt of the Cross, chap. 6. 

6. The symbolism of the double movement of the heart must be seen here as 
the equivalent of the two inverse and complementary phases of respiration, which 
are especially well known in the Hindu tradition. In both cases there is an alternat- 
ing expansion and contraction which correspond to the two terms coagula and 
solve of Hermeticism, on the condition that it be carefully kept in mind that the two 
phases must be taken inversely according to whether they are considered in refer- 
ence to the principle or in reference to manifestation, so that it is the principral 
expansion that determines the ‘coagulation’ of the manifested, and the principial 
contraction that determines its ‘solution. 

7. This is also connected to the role of Mefatron in the Hebrew Kabbalah. [See 
The King of the World, chap. 3. Ep.] 

8. It is easy to see that this can be identified with the domain of supra-individ- 
ual manifestation. 

9. It is ‘producer’ with respect to our world, but is at the same time ‘produced’ 
with respect to the Supreme Principle, which is why it is also called Karya-Brahma, 
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by the designation Taijasa given to the subtle state that forms its 
proper ‘world’, the possibilities of which it contains essentially 
within itself.!° Here we find the third of the terms mentioned at the 


beginning. For the beings manifested in this domain, and in confor- 


mity with their particular conditions of existence, this cosmic Light 
appears as ‘Life’: Et Vita erat Lux hominum [‘and that Life was the 
Light of men’], as the Gospel of Saint John says in exactly this sense. 
Hiranyagarbha is therefore in this respect like the ‘vital principle’ of 
this entire world, and this is why it is called jiva-ghana, all life being 
principially synthesized in it. The word ghana indicates that the 
‘global’ form we spoke of above in connection with the primordial 
. Light is also found here, so that ‘Life’ appears as an image or reflec- 
tion of the ‘Spirit’ at a certain level of manifestation;!! and this same 
form is also that of the ‘World Egg’ (Brahmianda) of which Hiranya- 
garbha is, as its name signifies, the vivifying ‘seed’ !2 
In a certain state corresponding to the first subtle modality of the 
human order that properly constitutes the world of Hiranyagarbha 
(although of course without identification with this ‘center’ 
itself),!> the being is aware of itself as a wave of the ‘primordial 
Ocean’,'4 without it being possible to say whether this wave is a 
sonorous vibration or a luminous wave. In reality, it is simulta- 
neously the one and the other, indissolubly united in principle, and 


10. See Matt and His Becoming according to the Vedanta, chap. 14. This luminous 
nature is indicated in the very name Hiranyagarbha, for light is symbolized by gold 
(hiranya), which itself is ‘mineral light and corresponds among the metals to the 
Sun among the planets: aid we know that in the symbolism of all traditions the sun 
is also a figure of the ‘Heart of the World. 

11. This remark can help to define the relationships between the ‘spirit’ (ar- 
rik) and the ‘sou? (an-nafs), the last being the ‘vital principle’ of each particular 
being. 

12. Cf. The Reign of Quantity and the Signs of the Times, chap. 20. 

13, The state in question is what Islamic esoterism calls a hail, whereas the state 
corresponding to the identification with this center is properly a smagam. 

14. In keeping with the general symbolism of the Waters, the ‘Ocean’ (in San- 
skrit, samudra) represents the totality of possibilities contained within a certain 
State of existence. Within this totality each wave thus corresponds to the determina- 
tion of a particular possibility. 





beyond all differentiation, which arises only at a later stage in the 
development of manifestation. We speak analogously here, which 
goes without saying, for it is evident that in the subtle state there 
can be no question of sound or light in the ordinary sense, that is to 
say as sensible qualities, but only of those realities from which these 
respectively proceed; and on the other hand, vibration or undula- 
tion in their literal meanings necessarily imply the conditions of 
space and time proper to the domain of corporeal existence; but the 
analogy is nonetheless exact, and here it is the only possible mode 
of expression. The state in question is therefore directly related to 
the very principle of Life in the most universal sense in which this 
can be understood;!5 and an image of this is found in the primary 
manifestations of organic life itself, those that are strictly indispens- 
able to its preservation, such as the pulsation of the heart and the 
alternate movements of respiration. And this is the true foundation 


. of those multiple applications of the ‘science of rhythm’ the role of 


which is extremely important in most methods of initiatic realiza- 
tion. This science naturally includes the mantra-vidya, winich cor- 
responds to its ‘sonic’ aspect;!6 on the other hand, since ne lumi- 
nous’ aspect appears more particularly in the nadis of the ‘subtle 
form’ (siikshma-sharira),!7 one can see without difficulty the rela- 
tion of all this to the double nature, luminous (jyotirmay?) and 
sonorous (shabdamayi or mantramay?), that the Hindu tradition 
attributes to Kundalini, the cosmic force that, insofar as it resides 
within the human being in particular, acts there as ‘vital force’.'* 


15. In the Islamic tradition this refers especially to the aspect or attribute 
expressed by the divine name al-Hayy, ordinarily translated by ‘the Living, but 
which can be rendered much more exactly as ‘the Vivifying. : 

16. It goes without saying that this does not apply exclusively to the es o 
the Hindu tradition but equally to what corresponds to them elsewhere, for exam 
ple to the dhikr in the Islamic tradition. In a very general want is a ae of 
sonorous symbols that are ritually used as sensible ‘supports’ of ‘incantation’ taken 
in the sense we explained earlier. 

17. See Man and His Becoming according to the Vedanta, chaps. 4 and 21. 

18. Since Kundalini is symbolically represented by a serpent coiled about net) 
in the form of a ring (kundala), one might recall here the relationship in traditional 
symbolism between the serpent and the ‘World Egg’ to which we just alluded in 
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Thus we always find the three terms, Verbum, Lux, and Vita, insepa- 
rable even at the origin of the human state; and on this point as on 
so many others, we can recognize the perfect accord of the different 
traditional doctrines, which in reality are only different expressions 
of the one Truth. 


connection with Hiranyagarbha. Thus, among the ancient Egyptians, Kneph in the 
form of a serpent produces the ‘World Egg’ from his mouth (which implies an allu- 
sion to the essential role of the Word as producer of manifestation); and we will 
also mention the equivalent symbol of the ‘serpent egg’ of the Druids which was 
represented by the fossil sea urchin. 
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THE BIRTH 
OF THE AVATARA 


THE connection we have indicated between the symbol- 
ism of the heart and that of the ‘World Egg’ leads us, with regard to 
the ‘second birth’, to note another aspect than that which we con- 
sidered earlier. This aspect is that of the birth of a spiritual principle 
at the center of the human individuality, which, as is well known, is 
represented precisely by the heart. Indeed, this principle always 
resides at the center of every being,! but in the case of the ordinary 
man it exists only latently whereas, when one speaks of ‘birth’, one 
means strictly the beginning of an effective development; and it is 
precisely this starting-point that is determined, or at least made 
possible, by initiation. In one sense, the spiritual influence that is 
transmitted by initiation is identified with the very principle in 
question; in another sense, and if account is taken of the pre-exist- 
ence of this principle in the being, it could be said that initiation has 
the effect of ‘quickening’ (not in itself, of course, but with regard to 
the being in which it resides), that is to say of making ‘actual’ its 
presence which was at first only potential; and it is obvious that the 
symbolism of birth can apply equally in both cases. z 

Now it must be understood that in virtue of the constitutive anal- 
ogy between ‘macrocosm’ and ‘microcosm’, what is contained in the 
‘World Egg’ (and it is hardly necessary to underline the obvious 
connection of the egg with the birth of a being or the beginning of 
its development) is identical to what is also symbolically contained 


L. See Man and His Becoming according to the Vedanta, chap. 3. 
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in the heart.” This is the spiritual ‘seed’ that in the macrocosmic 
order is, as we have already said, designated by the Hindu tradition 
as Hiranyagarbha; and this seed is the primordial Avatara> with 
respect to the world at the center of which it lies. Now the birthplace 
of the Avatara, as well as of that which corresponds to it in the 
‘microcosm’, is precisely represented by the heart, also identified 
with the ‘cavern’, the initiatic symbolism of which would lend itself 
to explanations that we cannot possibly undertake here. This is very 
clearly indicated by texts such as this: ‘Know that this Agni, which is 
the foundation of the eternal [principial] world, and by whom this 
may be attained, is hidden in the cave [of the heart].4 It might be 
objected that here, as in many other cases, the Avatara is expressly 
called Agni, while on the other hand it is said that it is Brahma who 
is enclosed in the ‘World Egg’, called for this reason Brahmanda, 
thence to be born as Hiranyagarbha. But apart from the fact that in 
reality the different names only designate different divine aspects or 
attributes which are always perforce connected with each other, and 
never separate ‘entities, there is reason to recall more particularly 
that Hiranyagharba has the character of a luminous and thus igne- 
ous principle,° which truly identifies it with Agni himself. 

To proceed to the ‘microcosmic application, it suffices to recall 
the analogy between the pinda, the subtle embryo of the individual 


2. Another symbol which, in this regard, has a similar relationship with the 
heart is the fruit, the center of which likewise contains the seed representing what is 
in question here, Kabbalistically, this seed is represented by the letter iod, which in 
the Hebrew alphabet is the principle of all the other letters. 

3. It is not a question here of particular Avataras who appear during different 
cyclic periods, but of what is in reality and from the beginning the very principle of 
all Avataras, just as in the Islamic tradition ar-Rith al-muhammadiyah is the princi- 
ple of all prophetic manifestations, and this principle is at the very origin of cre- 
ation. We will recall that the word Avatara expresses the ‘descent’ of a principle into 
the domain of manifestation, and also that the word ‘seed’ is applied to the Messiah 
in many biblical texts. 

4, Katha Upanishad, 1,14. 

5. Fire (Téjas) contains the two complementary aspects of light and heat. 

6. This reason is in addition to the central position of Hiranygharba, assimilat- 
ing it symbolically to the sun. 
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being, and Brahmanda or the ‘World Egg’ This pinda, as perma- 
nent and indestructible ‘seed’ of the being, is moreover identified 
with the ‘kernel of immortality’ which is called luz in the Hebrew 
tradition.? It is true that in general the Juz is not considered to be 
situated in the heart, or at least this is only one of the different 
‘localizations’ of which it is capable in its correlation with the cor- 
poreal organism, and that this is not the most usual; but the Juz is 
nonetheless to be found there as well, where it is in immediate rela- 
tion with the ‘second birth’ just as it is found in all the other loca- 
tions, Indeed, these ‘localizations’, which correspond to the Hindu 
doctrine of the chakras or subtle centers of the human individual, 
relate to as many of its conditions or to as many phases of its spiri- 
tual development, which are the very phases of effective initiation. 
At the base of the spinal column is the state of ‘sleep’ where the luz 
of the ordinary man is found; in the heart is the initial phase of ‘ger- 
mination’ which is precisely the ‘second birth’; at the frontal eye is 
the perfection of the human state, that is to say the reintegration 
into the ‘primordial state’; and finally, at the crown of the head is 
the passage to supra-individual states, which must lead finally to the 
‘Supreme Identity’ 

We cannot dwell further on this without entering into consider- 
ations which, because they relate to the detailed examination of cer- 
tain particular symbols, would be better left to other studies, for 
here we have wished to restrict ourselves to a more general point of 
view, and we have considered such symbols to the extent it was nec- 
essary only as examples or ‘illustrations’. To end, it will therefore 
suffice to note briefly that, insofar as it is a ‘second birth’, initiation 
is fundamentally nothing other than the ‘actualization’ in the 
human being of the very principle which, in universal manifesta- 
tion, appears as the ‘eternal Avatira’. 


7. Yatha pinda tatha Brahmanda (see Man and His Becoming according to the 
Vedanta, chaps. 5 and 13.) 

8. See The King of the World, chap. 7. The assimilation of the ‘second birth’ with 
a ‘germination’ of the /uz clearly recalls the Taoist description of the initiatic process 
as the ‘endogeny of the immortal’ 
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